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Caution to the Revenue Officer and Student. 

On receipt of this volume take all Circulars of the Financial Commissioner 
of the Punjab, and Notifications of the Government of the Punjab in the 
Revenue Department, relating to subjects treated of in this Manual, of a date 
subsequent to December 81st 1868, and post them in the margin opposite to the 
subject to which they relate, that they may not be overlooked when the text 
is consulted: and let the same be done to all future Circulars and Notifications 
as they issue. The practice of all Executive Offices is in a constant state of 
transition. As new Editions are issued, the text should be modified, and the 
orders of a date subsequent to December 81, 1863, incorporated into the body 
of the new Editions, and it will be a great convenience if, on the issue of each 
Circular, the Chapter of the Manual be quoted on the margin of which it is 
to be entered. 
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List of Circulars chronologically arranged with references to 
Chapter and Section of this Manual 


Year. 

No. 

SUBJECT. 

1849 

122 

Settlement officers to decide disputes relating 
to rights in the soil, ... . 

99 

392 

Collection of Road Fund, . 

99 

677 

Rales for effecting Summary Settlements, ... 


1125 

Kistbundee, . 

1850 

20i 

Inams, . 

•9 

23 

Fines on Tehseeldars, . 

99 

24 

Price Current,. 

99 

81 

Deserted lands, . 

99 

37 

Deputy Commissioners may take up appeals 
in summary Suits, . 

99 

40 

Leases of Waste Lands,. 

99 

41 

Tuccavee and advantages secured to parties 
sinking wells, . 

99 

49 

Subletting of villages prohibited,. 

99 

50 

Stamp papers to be punched, . 

99 

68 

System of measurement pursued by Mr. 
Barnes in the Settlement of the Kangra 
District,. 

1851 

2 

Training of Putwarees,. 


12 

Rent Roll, . 

99 

13 

Tuccavee,. 

99 

15 

Crazing Tax to be shewn in the kistbundee, 

99 

22 

Price Current,. 

Instructions and statements for reporting 
Settlements,. 

99 

23 

99 

36 

Proceeds from Government Gardens and grass 
preserves how to be entered in the accounts, 

99 

45 

Dates of payment of Rubbee and Khureef 
Kists fixed, . 

1852 

2 

District Officers to try certain classes of 
cases, which cannot await the commence¬ 
ment of settlement operations,. 

99 

8 

Khana Khalee Estates,. 

99 

9 

Relief to be promptly given to over-assessed 
villages, . 


13 

All Jageer Villages to be assessed, . 

)) 

15 

Arboriculture,. 

99 

28 

Pre-emption, . .. 

99 

32 

The Sumbut and not the Fuslee year, to be 
adopted in revenue arrangements, ... ... 

99 

51 

Suits for ouster, . 

Collections in villages held kham, . 

99 

67 


Reference to Manoal. 


Chap. Ill A—Chap. XI. 
Chap. IV. E. (3) 

Chap. III. A. 

Chap. IV. D. (I) and C. (4) 

Chap. II. E. (5) 

Chap. VIII. D. 

Chap. X. C. 

Chap. IV. C. (5) 

Chap. VI. 

Chap. III. L. 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

Chap. III. I. 

I Chap. V. A. 


Chap. III. B. 

Chap. II. E. (2) 
Chap. IV. D. (1) 
Chap. IV. A. (1) 
Chap. IV. P. 
Chap. X. C. 

Chap. III. B. 

Chap. IV. P. 

Chap. III. 


Chap. XI. 

Chap. n. A. (2) 

Chap. III. C. 
Chap. III. A. 
Chap. X. E. 
Chap. II. C. (2 ) 

Chap. IX. A. (1) 
Chap. VI. E. 
Chap. IV. C. (4) 
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Years. 

No. 
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Reference to Manual. 

1853 

48 

Meteorological Register, . 

Chap. X. D. 


1 

Rules of Practice, . 

Chap. IX. A, (3) 


4 

Collecting and recording information on 
general questions,. 

Chap. IX. F. 


6 

Quarterly Statement ofTnccavee Advances,... 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 


8 

Commissioners competent to sanction Tuc- 


33 


cavee, . 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 


11 

Price Current,. 

Chap. X. C. 

33 

15 

Price Current,.. . 

Chap. X. C. 

3) 

24 

Linseed, . 

Chap. X. F. 


29 

List of returns required from Commissioners 




and Deputy Commissioners, .. . 

Chap. IX. D 


30 

Index of Correspondence, . 

Chap. IX. A. (7) 


32 

Correspondence, . 

Chap. IX. (7) 


38 

Tuccavee,. 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 


45 

Correspondence regarding powers, conduct, 


" 


or character of English officers to be in 




English,.. . 

Chap. IX. A. (6) 


46 

Assistants to be employed in revenue duties : 


33 


form of Register of work done by them, ... 

Chap- VIII. A. 


50 

Security to be taken from farmers, and Finan- 


33 


cial Commissioner’s sanction required to all 

Chap. III. B. Chap. IV. C. (6) 



farms, .. . 

Chap. III. I. 

1854 

2 

Prosecution of Tehseeldars and other Go- 




vernment Officials, . 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 


25 

Prosecution of Tehseeldars,. 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 

}j 

29 

Tabular form to accompany applications for 


)j 


Refunds of Revenue, .•> . 

Chap. IV. I. 


34 

When Vernacular papers accompany an 


?> 


English letter, the fact is always to be noted 




in the latter,. 

Chap. XI. A (7) 


39 

Payment of Establishments,. 

Chap. VIII. C. 

3) 

43 

Appellants to file copies of the orders of 


33 


inferior Courts as well as the copy of the 




order of the superior Court appealed against, 

Chap. IX. B. 


54 

Copies, . 

Chap. IX. B. 

33 

55 

Flax,... 

Chap. X. I. F. 

33 

57 

Vernacular instructions to Putwarees, 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

33 

68 

Annual Revenue Report, . 

Chap. IX. E. 

33 

33 

71 

Wards of Government,. 

Chap. X. A. 

1855 

2 

Judicial decisions to be drawn up in the 




Vernacular of deciding officer, .. 

Chap. IX. B. 


5 

Putwarees* Day Books,. 

Chap. X. E. (2) 

33 

6 

Flax, . 

Chap. X. F. 

3 ) 

7 

Report of Dismissals of Government Officials, 

Chap, VIII. C. 

33 

8 

Letters to Financial Commissioner to be ad¬ 


33 


dressed to Lahore,. ... . 

Chap. IX. A. (7) 


18 

Preparation of Administration Paper,. 

Chap. HI. B. 

3 ) 

19 

Plane Tables,.. . .. 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

33 

20 

Character Books, . 

Chap. VIII. C. 

33 

22 

Mafi Lands to bear their share of village ex¬ 


33 


penses, ... .. •• • 

Chap. II. E. (2) 


23 

Decisions of Revenue Officers acting judici¬ 


33 


ally, . 

Chap. IX. B. 


24 

Proclamations for claimants to a Lumburdar- 


33 


ship. 

Chap. II. E. (1) 


25 

Sunnuds not to be returned to parties till 


33 


six months after decision of case, . 

Chap. II- B. 

33 

28 

Damage done by Hail Storms, . 

Chap. IV* B. (1) 
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Reference to Manual. 

1855 

29 

Tabular Statement of persons recommended 
for promotion to shew dates of nomination 
to and vacation of offices, . 

Chap. VIII. C. 

77 

42 

Village Police,. 

Chap. II. E. (3) 

77 

46 

Officials debarred from Government Employ, 

Chap. VIII. C. 

33 

50 

Flax, . 

Chap. X . F. 

3 ? 

51 

Letters to Financial Commissioner to be di¬ 
rected to the Superintendent of the Office,... 

Chap. IX. A- (7) 

77 

55 

Saltpetre,. 

Chap. IV. G. (2) 

37 

57 

Promotion of Natives to the post of Extra 
Assistant, . 

Chap. VIII. B. 

77 

62 

Arboriculture,. 

Chap. X. E. 

73 

67 

Lumburdars, . 

Chap. II. E. (1) 

77 

70 

Decisions,. 

Chap. IX. B. 

77 

82 

Recommendation of persons for the post of 
Superintendent of Settlement, . 

Chap. VIII. D. 

77 

83 

Printing of periodical Forms, . 

Rent Roll, . 

Chap. IX. D. 

77 

84 

Chap. IV. D. (1) 

77 

86 

Employment of Putwarees on village measure- 

. ments, . 

Jurisdiction of Revenue Courts in cases not 
cognizable by the Civil Courts, . 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

7 ? 

89 

Chap. XI. 

77 

92 

Meteorological Registers, . 

Chap. IX. D. 

77 

97 

Grants of land for groves, . 

Chap. IX. E. 

77 

98 

Uniform, Arms, &c., of Tehseel Burkundazes, 

Chap. VIII. D. (4; 

77 

99 

Arboriculture,. 

Chap. IX. E. 

1856 

1 

Rain gauges, . 

Chap. X. D. 

77 

2 

Copies, . 

Chap. IX. B. 

77 

8 

Uniform lor Tehseel Chuprasies, . 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

77 

11 

Suspensions of Revenue to be reported, ... 

Chap. IV. B. (I) 

77 

15 

Jurisdiction of Civil Courts in chums to land 
and other property, . 

Chap. XI. 

77 

22 

Inams, . 

Chap. II. E. (5) 

77 

24 

Relative position of Tehseeldars and Super¬ 
intendents of Settlement, . 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 

77 

29 

Report of officer joining an appointment, ... 

Chap. VIII. A. 

77 

41 

Pre-emption in cases of usufructuary mortgage, 

Chap. II C. (2) 

77 

45 

Quarterly return of Arms, &c., of Tehseel 
Burkundazes, . 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

77 

46 

Tuccavee,. 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

77 

48 

Number and selection of Lumburdars, ... 

Chap. II. E. (1) 

77 

50 

Revised Rules of practice, . 

Chap. IX. A. (3) 

77 

55 

Correct preparation and rectification of set¬ 
tlement Records,. 

Chap. III. H. 

37 

56 

Extent of land to be assigned for plantations, 
Overseers’ houses, and chokees along main 

lines of road, . 

Summary Suits relating to dispossession, ... 

Chap. X. E. 

37 

57 

Chap. XI. Chap. VI. E. 

77 

61 

Tuccavee,. 

Chap. IV. A (1) 

77 

64 

Removal and destruction of records, . 

Chap. V. A. 

77 

66 

Price Current,. 

Chap. X. C. 

77 

67 

Leave to Uncovenanted Officials,. 

Chap. VIII. C. 

1857 

5 

Half-yearly Statements of Summary Settle¬ 
ments, . 

Chap. III. A 

77 

9 

Docketing letters, .. .. 

Chap. IX. A (7) 

73 

10 

Tuccavee, . 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

77 

13 

Grants of land for groves, . 

Chap. X. E. 

33 

14 

Linseed, . 

Chap. X. F. 
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Year. 

No. 

SUBJECT. 

Refebence to Manual. 

1857 

17 

Monthly Indexes of Correspondence, . 

Chap. IX. A. (7) 

» 

18 

Receipt Book,.. . 

Chap. II. E. (1) 

77 

22 

Destruction of Records,. 

Chap. V. A. 

77 

23 

Constitution of Regular Revenue Suits file,... 

Chap. XI. 

77 

24 

Docketing of letters and enclosures, . 

Annual Balance Statements and Report, 

Chap. IX. A. (7) 

77 

25 

Chap, IV. D. (2) 

77 

26 

Ammunition for Tohseel Chuprasies, 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

7) 

28 

List of standard Revenue Forms, . 

Chap. IX. D. 

77 

34 

Administration Paper, . 

Chap. III. B. 

77 

36 

Payment of Chokeedars in cash, . 

Chap. II. E. (3) 

77 

44 

Register of transfers of land for a pecuniary 
consideration, . 

Chap. II. E.—Chap. V. A. 

77 

92 

Appeals from orders of Native Extra Assis¬ 
tants, . 

Linseed, . 

Chap. IX. C. 

7» 

101 

Chap. X. F. 

>7 

120 

Power of hereditary cultivators to underlet 
their lands, . 

Chap. II. D. (1) 

t 1858 

I 

File of Book Circulars, . 

Chap. IX. A. (2) 

77 

II 

Murrain,. 

Chap. X, I. 

77 

III 

Form of Report of nomination to a Tehseel- 
darship,. 

Chap. VIII. D. 

77 

IV 

Report of dismissals of Government officials, 

Chap. VIII. C. 

77 

Y 

Docketing of enclosures, . 

Chap. IX. A. (7) 

77 

VII 

Urz Irsal,.. 

Chap. IV. C. 

77 

X 

Land Revenue Balance Statements, ... ... 

Chap. IV. D. (2) 

77 

XI 

Indent for Ammunition,. 

Chap. VIII. IX (4) 

77 

XIV 

55 

XVI 

58 
XVII 

59 

XIX 

English Official year to be adopted, . 

Chap. IX. A. (1) 

7) 

Quarterly return of Arms, . 

Chap. VIII. D. (4; 

77 

Price Current,. 

i 

Chap. X. C. 

77 

Village School Fund, . 

Chap. IV. E. (4) 

77 

XX 

Revision of Assessment,. 

Chap. III. C. 

77 

XXII 

Unauthorized transfers of villages or shares 
during or after settlements, . 

Chap. III. B. 

77 

XXIV 

Tenants,. 

Chap. III. D. 

>7 

XXVI 

Saltpetre,.. . 

Chap. IV. G. (2) 

77 

XXVII 

Tenants,.. . 

Chap. III. D. 

77 

XXVIII 

Certificates, and entries in Character Book,... 

Chap. VIII. C. 

77 

XXIX 

Village School Fund, . 

Chap. IV. E. (4) 

77 

XXX 

Grants of land for groves, . 

Chap. X. E. 

?> 

XXXIII 

Diaries of Assistants and Extra Assistants,... 

Chap. VIII. A. 

77 

XXXIV 

Commutation of grain payments into cash, ... 

Chap. II. D. 

77 

XXXV 

Canoongoes, . 

Chap. VIH. D. 

77 

XXXVI 

Hereditary succession to the office of Lum- 


77 


burdar, . 

Chap. II. E. (1) 

77 

XXXVIII 

Commission to Sheriff in execution of decrees, 

Chap. XI. 

77 

XXXIX 

Return of Arms and Ammunition to be 
Annual,. 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

77 

XLIII 

Alteration of Settlement Records, . 

Chap. III. H. 

1859 

XLVIII 

Co-operation of District Authorities in the 
cause of education, .. 

Chap. VIII. D. (3) 

77 

LI 

No business to be transacted on Sunday, ... 

Chap. IX A. (1) 

77 

LIII 

Maximum number of Muskets at Tehseels,... 

Chap. VIII. D. (4; 

77 

LVI 

Character Books, . 

Chap. VIII. C. 

77 

LVII 

Appeals,. 

Chap. IX. C.—Chap. XI. 

77 

LVI II 

Sales of land in execution of decrees,. 

Chap. VII. A. (4) 
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[ V ] 


Year 

No. 

SUBJECT. 

Reference to Manual. 

1859 

, 

LIX 

Principles of law and practice laid down in 
Judicial Circular XI—29 of 1859 to be adop¬ 
ted in Revenue Courts,. 

Chap. XI. 

77 

LXII 

Summoning cultivators at inconvenient 
periods,. 

Chap. VI. 

1 ) 

LXIY 

Stamps and Tulubana in Regular Revenue 
Suits, . . 

Chap. VI. & 1XA. (5) Chap. XI 

77 

LXXI 

Rent Roll and Kistbundee, . 

Chap. IV. D. ("I) 

•7 

LXXII 

Modification of certain periodical returns, ... 

Chap. IX. D. 

77 

LXXIV 

Tuccavee,. 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

77 

LXXVIII 

Nomination Roll of Tehseeldars,. 

Chap. VIII. D (1) 

77 

LXXXI 

Dismissal and replacement of Lumburdars,... 

Chap. II. E. (i; 

77 

LXXXV 

Kistbundee and Rent Roll, . 

Chap. IV. D. 

77 

LXXXVIII 

Saltpetre,. 

Chap. IV. G. (2) 

77 

LXXXIX 

Price Current... 

Chap. X. C. 

77 

XC 

Appeals, . 

Chap. IX. C. 

77 

XCI 

Meteorological Registers, . 

Chap. X. D. 

77 

XCIII 

Arboriculture,.. ... 

Chap. X. E. 

77 

xcv 

Saltpetre,. 

Chap. IV. G. (2) 

9) 

xcvm 

Arboriculture,. 

Chap. X. E. 

77 

XCIX 

| Tuccavee, . 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

77 

c 

Return of dismissals of Government Officials, 

Chap. VIII. C. 

77 

Cl 

Cattle Fairs, . 

Chap. IV. H. (9) 

>1 

cm 

Appeals, . 

Chap. IX. C. 

91 

77 

CIV 

Circulars and periodical returns to be filed, 
Indexes of correspondence and List of 
Unanswered references to be sent in origi- 

. ••• ••• ••• *»• 

Chap. IX. A. (2and 7) and D. 

77 

cv 

Chinese Sugar Cane, . 

Chap. X. F. 

1860 

ii 

Tulubana, . 

Chap. IX. A. (5) 

77 

IV 

Mulbah, . 

Chap. II. E. (4) 

77 

IX 

Saltpetre,. 

Chap. IV. G. (2; 

57 

X 

Rain gauges, . 

Chap. X. D. 

77 

XI 

Grants of land for groves, . 

Chap. X. E. 

7* 

XIV 

Annual Balances, . 

Chap. IV. D. (2) 

77 

XVI 

Refunds,. 

Chap. IV. I. 

77 

XVIII 

Kistbundee, . 

Chap. IV. D. (1) 

77 

XX 

Annual Report, . 

Chap. IX. E. 

77 

XXII 

Appeals,. 

Chap. IX. C. 

77 

XXV 

Quarterly Business Statement, . 

Chap. IX. A. (4) 

77 

XXVI 

Copies and Petitions, . 

Chap. IX. B. 

77 

XXVII 

Character Books, . 

Chap VIII. B. and D. (1) 

77 

XXVIII 

Assistants. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

77 

XXIX 

Saltpetre,. ... — 

Chap. IV. G. (2) 

77 

XXXI 

Putwaree's Annual Papers,.’. 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

77 

XXXIII 

Modification of Settlement Record, . 

Chap. IX. H. 

77 

XXXIV 

Calamities of season, . 

Chap. IV. B. (1) 

77 

XXXVI 

Collection of the Government Revenue, ... 

Chap. IV. C. 

77 

XXXVII 

Character Book and Register of Candidates 
for Head Clerks,. 

Chap. VIII. C. (1) 

77 

XL 

Annual Report, . 

Chap. IX. E. 

77 

XLI 

Registers of permanent utility,. 

Chap. V. A. 

7 * 

XLII 

Alluvion, Diluvion, and Inundation, . 

Gazetting of Tehseeldars, . 

Chap. III. F. 

77 

XLIV 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 

77 

XLV 

Reduction of Assessment, . 

Chap. III. C. 

77 

XLVI 

Regular Revenue Suits,. 

Chap. VI. and XI. 

77 

XLVII 

Mutation of Names, . 

Chap. V. B. 

•7 

XLVIII 

Imperfect Partitions, . 

Chap. III. G. 

77 

L 

Assistants* Registers, . 

Chap. VIII. A. 
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Year 


I860 


55 

51 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


No. 


II 

LIII 

LIV 

LV 

LYII 

LX 

LXI 

LXII 


SUBJECT. 


Subletting of Villages, . 

Jagheerdars and Mafidars, . 

Summary Settlements,. 

Book Circulars, . 

Sunnuds for revenue assignments, 

Tulubana,. 

Errors of practice in handling cases, ... 
Old Sunnuds to be gradually recalled, 


18G1 

55 

55 

55 

55 


II 

III 

V 

VI 

IX 


Use of annas and pies discontinued, . 

Appropriation of land for public purposes,... 

Copies and Appoals, . 

Quarterly Return of work of Assistants, ... 
Tulubana discontinued in appeals, . 


55 

55 


55 


55 

55 

55 


5 J 
55 
55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 
55 
5 ) 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


X 

XI 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

57, April 12 
XVII 
XVIII 
XXI 
XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV 
XXVI 

XXVII 

XXVIII 

XXXI 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

119 Augt. 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 

XLI 

XLII 

XLIII 
143 Octr. 
XLIV 

XLVTI 

XLVIII 


Certificates of decisions,. 

English Record of Revenue Judicial cases,... 
Annual Statements of Miscellaneous Revenue 
Clause in Administration Paper of villages 

intersected by canals, ... ... . 

Grants of land for groves, . 

Misappropriation of pay of Village Accountant, 
Appropriation of land for public purposes,... 

Sale of Government land, .. 

Procedure in Regular Revenue Suits, 

Police Guards for escort of treasure,. 

Government support of religious institutions, 
Muzkooroo Establishment done away with,... 
Quarterly Statement of Appeals and origi¬ 
nal suits not disposed of, . 

Appointment of Revenue Chuprassees and 
Muzkoorios as special police officers, ... 
Form of recommendation for promotion to 

post of Extra Assistant, . 

Police Sentries for Teh seels,. 

Assistants in charge of a Tehseel,. 

Dismissal and punishment of Putwarees, 
Assistants and Tehseeldars to take and 

dispose of petitions, . 

Nomination of Deputy Sub-Collectors, ... 

Security from Tehseeldars, . 

Consolidated Circular regarding Tehseel 

Treasuries, . 

Summary Suits, . 

Petitions of appeal to bo registered on day 

of admission, . 

Respondents to be heard in appeals, . 

Appointment of Deputy Sub-Collectors, ... 
Tehseeldars not allowed to carry on private 

trade, . 

Grants to religious institutions, . 

Registers of candidates for Tehseeldars and 
Naib Tehseeldars, . 


1862 

55 

55 

55 

55 


4 

IV 

VI 

X 

XVI 


Absconding Kliewntdars, . 

Annual Report,. . 

Revised Quarterly return of work, . 

Employment of Assistants, . 

Collection of Government Revenue, . 


Reference to Manual. 


Chap. III. I. 

Chap. II. B. and III. D. 
Chap. III. A. 

Chap. IX. A. (2) 

Chap. II. B. 

Chap. IX. A. (5) and VI. & XI. 
Chap. IX. A. (4) 

Chap, II. B. 

Chap. IX. A. (9) 

Chap. III. E. 

Chap. IX. B. and C. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap. IX. A. (5) and C. 

Chap. VI. and XI. 

Chap. VI. and XI. 

Chap. V. A. 

Chap. IV. a. 

Chap. III. B. and X. G. 
Chap. X. E. 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

Chap. III. E. 

Chap. II. A. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

Chap. II. B. 

Chap. IX. A. (o) and XI. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap- VIII. D. (4) 

Chap. VIII. B. 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap. II. E. (2) 

Chap. VIII. A. and D. (1) 
Chap. VIII. D. (2) 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

Chap. VI. 

Chap. IX. C.—Chap. XI. 
Chap. IX. C.—Chap. XI. 
Chap. VIII. D. (2) 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

Chap. II. B. 

Chap. VIII. D. (1) 

Chap. IV. A. (2) 

Chap. IX. E. and IV. G. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap. VIII. A. 

Chap. IV. C. (1) and VI. and 
II. E. (5) nnd (1) 
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Year. 

No. 

SUBJECT. 

Rbferencb to Manual. 

1862 

XVIII 

Re-payment of Tuccavee Advances, . 

Chap. IV A. (1) 


XXIII 

Stamps, in Summary Suits, . 

Chap. VI. 

» 

XXV 

Redemption of Land Revenue, . 

Chap. III. K. 


XXVI 

Weekly Statement of Rain fall, . 

Chap. X. D. 

a 

XXX 

Village notes,. 

Chap. IX. F. 

?» 

XXXI 

Certificates to accompany application for 
Refunds and Remissions, . • . 

Chap. IV B. (1) snd I. 

?j 

XXXII 

Revised form of Quarterly Appeal Statement, 

Chap. VIII. A. 

ft 

92 

Inams to village Officers, . 

Chap. II. E. (5) 

1803 

I 

Balance Statement of Miscellaneous Revenue, 

Chap. IV. G. 

ff 

II 

Form of Statement of sale of waste lands, ... 

Chap. Ill L. 

if 

V 

Appropriation of land for public purposes, ... 

Chap. III. E, 

ff 

VI 

Dates for conversion of Cash and land grants 

Chap. II. B. 

ft 

VII 

Annual Report, ... 

Chap. IX. E. 

ft 

VIII 

Arms and Ammunition of Tehseel Chup- 
rassees,. 

Chap. VIII. D. (4) 

ff 

IX 

Form of application for Tuccavee, . 

Chap. IV. A. (1) 

ft 

XIV 

Suits regarding Revenue Assignments to 
be heard in Revenue Courts, . 

Chap. XI. > 

It 

XV 

Copies, . . 

Period of Appeal in Summary Suits, . 

Chap. IX. B. 

ft 

XVI 

Chap. VI. 

it 

XVIII 

Security Bonds of Government Officials and 
Contractors must be stamped,. 

Chap. III. B. and I. 

a 

XXI 

Remissions on account of calamity of season, 

Chap. IV. B. (1) 

ft 

23 

Altering the Kistbundee, . 

Chap. IV. D, (1) and G. 

tt 

XXII 

Price to be paid for lands on which the right 
of pre-emption is claimed by those entitled 

to it, . 

Annual Report, . 

Chap. II. C. 

tt 

28 

Chap. IX. E. 

it 

XXXII 

Saltpetre,. 

Chap. IV. G. 

a 

XXXIII 

Levy of fees in case of transfer, . 

Chap. V. A. 
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GLOSSARY. 


English. 


Vernacular. 

Abstract of fields grouped according to property, 

Tuhreej. 

Accountant, Cash, 

• • • 

Siaha Nuvees. 

„ Revenue, 

• • • 

Wasil Bakee Nuvees. 

„ Village, 

• • • 

Putwaree. 

Accountants, Superintendent of village, 

• • • 

Canoongo. 

Account current, 

• • • 

Jumma Khurch. 

Accounts, 

• • • 

Hissab. 

Administration paper, 

• • • 

Wajib-ul-urz. 

Administrator 

• • • 

Sujawul. 

Advances, agricultural, 

• • • 

Tuccavee. 

Agreement, 

• • • 

Kabuliyat. 

Agricultural advances, 

Ml 

Tuccavee. 

Allowance drawn by superior landowner. 

Alluvial Subdivision, 

Ml 

Hukk Zumeendaree or Ta- 
looquadaree. 

Chuk. 

Appraisement, 

• • 1 

Kunkoot. 

Arrears, arrangement for paying, 

• • • 

Billabundee. 

Assignee of Government Revenue, 

Assignee of Government Revenue charged with a 

Jageerdar, Maafeedar, Lakhi- 
rajdar. 

quit payment. 

Assignee of Government Revenue, commuta- 

Istumrardar. 

tion for service of. 

• •• 

Nuzzurana. 

Assignment of Government Revenue, 

• • • 

Jageer, Maafee. 

Attachment of chattels, 

• • # 

Koorkee jaidad. 

,, of crops, 

• • • 

Koork Tuhseel. 

Auction, public sale by, 

• • I 

Nilam. 

Autumn crop, 


Khureef. 

Balances, 

• • • 

Bakee. 

Barilla, 

• • I 

Sujjee. 

Case, 

• • • 

Mukudduma. 

Canal, 

Ml 

Nahar. 

Cash accountant, 

• • • 

Siaha Nuvees. 

Cash account current and extra items, 

• • • 

Bahi Waz kham and kharij az 
Siaha. 

Cash day-book. 

a • • 

Siaha. 

Cashier, 

Ml 

Tuhveeldar. 

Cash rates on crops, 

• •• 

Jinswar, or Zubtee. 

Cesses, extra. 

• • # 

Siwaee. 

Charge, rent. 

Ml 

Kussoor. 

Chattels, attachment of. 

• •• 

Eoorkee jaidad. 
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English. 


Vernacular. 


Civil Court, ••• ; 

Classified credit statement, ... ( 

Collection report, monthly, ••• 

Common, tenure of an estate in, ... ■ 

Commutation for service of an assignee of 
Government Revenue, 

Compensation for rent, 

Co-sharer, 

Course, a small water, 

Court, Civil 

Credit statement, classified, 

Credit, transfer, ••• 

Crop, attachment of. 

Crop, autumn, 

„ spring. 

Crops, cash rates on, ••• 

„ division of. 

Current, account, ••• 

Customs, river boundary, 

Custom, tenure of an estate in severalty accord¬ 
ing to. 

Cut, a main irrigation, 

Dauk, flower of, 

Day-book, cash, 

Deed of grant, 

Demand Roll, 

Demand, reduction of, 

„ remission of, 

„ suspension of, ••• 

,, writ of, and summons. 

Direct management or sequestration, 

District, 

Division, 

Division of crops, 

Estate in common, tenure of, 

in entire severalty, tenure of, 

„ in partial severalty, tenure of, ... | 

„ in severalty according to custom, tenure of 
Expenses, village. 

Extra cesses, ••• 

Farm, 

Pec of writ of demand and summons, ••• 

Fees, sherif’s 

„ village headman’s, ••• 

Field, 

Field index, 


Dewanee Adalut. 

Tuhreej. 

Towzee. 

Zumeendaree. 

Nuzzurana. 

Malikana. 

Putteedar. 

Nulla, Wahee, Kussee. 
Dewanee Adalut. 

Tuhreej. 

Husb-ul-Khurch. 

Koork Tuhseel. 

Khureef. 

Rubbee. 

Jinswar or Zubtee. 

Butai. 

Jumma Khurch. 

Kuchrauch, Sikunduree, Kish- 
tee bunna. 

Bhyachara. 

Rajbuha. 

Gool Kesoo. 

Siaha. 

Sunnud. 

Kistbundee. 

Tukhfeef. 

Mujrai. 

Iltiwa. 

Dustuk. 

Kham Tuhseel. 

Zillah. 

Kismut. 

Butai. 

Zumeendaree. 

Putteedaree. 

Putteedaree na-mukummul. 
if Bhyachara. 

Mulba. 

Siwaee. 

Mustajiree. 

Dustukana. 

Tulubana. 

, Puchotra, Hukk Lumberdaree. 
, Khet. 

Khusrah. 


Digitized by 


Google 


3 


English. 


Vbiinacular. 


Field map. 

Fields grouped according to property, list of 
„ „ „ „ abstract of, 

Figured statement. 

Fixed rates, tenant on. 

Flower of Dank, 

Forest, 

„ produce of, 

Fruit-bearing trees, produce of, 

Gall-nut, 

Grant, deed of. 

Grazing grounds, 

Grazing or timber preserve, 

Grazing tax. 

Headman, village 

Head messenger, 

Head quarters, 

House tax, 

Imprisonment, 

Index, field. 

Instalment, 

Invoice, 

Irrigation by leather bag, 

Irrigation by lever, 

Irrigation cut. 

Irrigation, rate on river, 

„ rate on tank or stream, 

„ rate on well 
Land lately abandoned. 

Land, grazing, 

. „ ownerless, 

„ uncultivated at Settlement, 

„ waste, 

„ with percolation, 

Landowner, 

„ allowance drawn by superior, 

„ superior. 

Lease, 

„ tenant on written. 

List of fields grouped according to property 
Loom tax. 

Main irrigation cut, 

Management, sequestration or direct. 
Manorial right, 


• • • 

• • • 


■ • • 

• •• 
MS 
Ml 
Ml 


Shujra. 

Khuteonee. 

Tuhreej. 

Nuksha mamoolee. 
Mukurrureedar. 

Gool Kesoo. 

Bun. 

Bunkur. 

Phulkur. 

Maien. 

Sunnud. 

Beer, Bar, Jungle, Thull. 
Rukh. 

Trinnee. 

Lumberdar, Suddur Malgoozar, 
Punch, Mokuddum. 

Jemadar. 

Suddur. 

Ghurdewaree, Purjote. 

Kaid. 

Khusrah. 

Kist. 

Irsal. 

Churrus. 

Dhenkly. 

Raj baba. 

Nahree. 

Abee. 

Chahee. 

Chunchur. 

Rukh. 

Zumeen lamalik. 

Bunjur kudeem. 

Bar, Jungle. 

Sylaba. 

Malik, Zumeendar, Biswahdar. 
Hukk zumeenaaree or taloo- 
quadaree. 

Talooquadar, Chukdar, Turrud- 
dudkar, Kussoorkhwar. 
Putta. 

Puttadar. 

Khuteonee. 

Khurgehee. 

Rajbaha. 

Kham Tuhseel. 

Siwaee or sayer. 


I 
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Google 
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English. 


Vernacular. 

Map, field. 

• « • 

Shujra. 

Measurement, testing of, 

• • • 

Purtal. 

„ second testing of, 

• • • 

Surtal. 

Messenger, 

• • • 

Chuprassee. 

„ head, 

• • • 

Jemadar. 

Miscellaneous revenue, 

• • • 

Sayer. 

Monthly collection report, 

• • • 

Towzee. 

Mortgagee, 

• • 

Rahin. 

Mutation of names. 

••• 

Dakhil Kharij. 

Names, mutation of, 

• • • 

Dakhil Kharij. 

Notable, rural, 

• • • 

Chowdree, sufed-posh. 

Occupancy, tenant with right of, 

• • • 

Asamee mustukhilee. 

Octroi, 

# • • 

Choongee. 

Ownerless land. 

• •• 

Zumeen la-malik. 

Periodical return, 

• • • 

Nuksha Myadee. 

Persian wheel in a well. 

• •• 

Hurrut. 

„ „ on a river bank, 

• • • 

Jullar. 

Possession, transfer of, 

• •• 

Intikal hukeeut. 

Preserve, grazing or timber. 

Ml 

Bukh. 

Private sale. 

Ml 

Bai. 

Proceeding, 

• • • 

Bubikaree. 

Process, 

• • • 

Tudaruk. 

Produce of forest, 

• • • 

Bunkur. 

„ of fruit-bearing trees. 

• •e 

Phulkur. 

„ of water, 

• • • 

Julkur. 

Produce, rate on, 

• • • 

Jinsee. 

Proprietor, 

• • • 

Malik. 

Proprietor, Sub- 

• • • 

Malik durga doim. 

Public sale by auction. 

• • • 

.Nilam. 

Quit payment, assignee of Government revenue 
charged with, 

Istumrardar. 

Bate on produce, 

1*1 

Jinsee. 

„ on river irrigation, 

• • • 

Nahree. 

„ on tank or stream irrigation, 

• • • 

Abee. 

„ on well irrigation. 

e •• 

Ghahee. 

Bates on crops, cash, 

• • • 

Jinswar or Zubtee. 

„ tenant on fixed. 

• • e 

Mukurrnreedar. 

Becord, 

• • • 

Misl. 

„ keeper. 

mi 

Mahafiz duftur. 

„ of rights, 

• « 

Khewut. 

„ room, 

• • 

Duftur. 

Seduction of demand. 

• • 

Tukhfeef. 

Bemission of demand, 

• • 

Mujurai. 

Bent, 

• • 

Lugan. 

„ charge. 

• • 

Kussoor. 

„ compensation for, 

• • 

Malikana. 

„ roll, 

• • 

Jummabundee. 
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English. 


VXRNACULAB. 

Beport, monthly collection, 


Towzee. 

Beturn, periodical. 

• • f 

Nuksha myadee. 

Bevenne, 

• • • 

Muamla, mal. 

„ accountant. 

• « • 

Wasil Bakee Nuvees. 

„ assignee of Government, 

• • • 

Jageerdar, Maafeedar, Lakhe- 

„ assignment of Government, 

„ commutation for service of assignee of 

Government, 

rajdar. 

Jageer, maafee. 

Nuzzurana. 

„ miscellaneous, 

• • • 

Sayer. 

Bight, manorial. 

• • • 

Siwaee or sayer. 

Bight of occupancy, tenant with, 

• • • 

Asamee mustukhilee. 

Bights, record of, 

• • • 

Khewut. 

Biver bank, Persian wheel on a, 

• •• 

Jullar. 

Biver boundary customs. 

• M 

Kuchmuch, Sikunduree 

Biver irrigation, rate on, 

■ •• 

Kishtee bunna. 

Nahree. 

Boll, demand, 

• •• 

Kistbundee. 

„ rent. 

• •• 

Jummabundee. 

Bural notable. 

• •• 

Ohowdree, Sufed-posh. 

Sale by auction, public. 


Nil am. 

„ private, 

• •• 

Bai. 

Sequestration or direct management, 


Kham Tuhseel. 

Service of assignee of Government 
commutation of, 

revenue, 

• v t 

Nuzzurana. 

Settlement, 

• •• 

Bundobust. 

Share, transfer of. 

• •• 

Intikal puttee. 

Sheriff, 

• •• 

Nazir. 

Sheriff’s fees. 

• •• 

Tulubana. 

Spring crop, 

• • « 

Bubbee. 

State, the, 


Sirkar, 

Statement, figured, 

• •• 

Nuksha mamoolee. 

Subdivision of village, 

• • • 

Thoke. 

Sub-proprietor, 

• •• 

Malik durja doim. 

Superintendent of village accountants. 

• • • 

Canoongo. 

Suspension of demand, 

• • • 

Iltiwa. 

Tank or stream irrigation, rate on, 

• • • 

Abee. 

Tax, grazing. 

• •• 

Trinnee. 

„ house, 

• *• 

Ghurdewaree, purjote. 

„ loom. 

• • • 

Khurgehee. 

„ trade. 

• •• 

Atrafee. 

„ water. 

• • • 

Abiana. 

„ weighman’s. 

• • • 

Dhurrut. 

Tenant at will, 


Asamee ghair-mustakhilee. 

„ on fixed rates, 

• •• 

Mukunureedar. 

„ on written lease, 

• •• 

Pattahdar. 

„ residing in village, 

• •• 

Asamee chuppurbund. 

„ „ elsewhere, 

ne 

Asamee paikasht. 
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English. 


Vernacular. 

Tenant with light of occupancy. 

!•» 

Asamee mustakhilee. 

„ whose holding is ancestral. 

• •• 

Asamee mouroosee. 

„ whose holding is not ancestral. 

• • ■ 

Asamee ghair-mouroosee. 

Tenure of estate in common. 

• •• 

Zumeendaree. 

„ „ in entire severalty. 

■ •• 

Putteedaree. 

„ „ in partial severalty. 

• •• 

Putteedaree na-mukummul. 

„ „ in severalty according 

to 


custom, 

■ •• 

Bhyachara. 

Test of measurement. 


Purtal. 

ii second, 

• •• 

Surtal. 

.Timber or grazing preserve. 

• •• 

Rukh. 

Transfer of possession. 

• « • 

Intikal Hukeeut. 

„ of share, 

• •• 

Intikal puttee. 

Vernacular office room, 

• M 

Moonshee Khana. 

Village, 

• •• 

Mouzah. 

„ accountant. 

• •• 

Putwaree. 

„ accountants, superintendent of, 

••• 

Canoongo. 

„ expenses. 


Mulbah. 

„ 'headman. 

Ml 

Lumberdar, Suddur Malgoozar, 
Punch, Mokuddum. 

„ headman’s fees. 

• •0 

Puchotra, Hukk Lumberdaree, 

„ subdivision of. 

• •• 

Thoke. 

,, watchman. 


Chokeedar. 

Waste land. 

• •• 

Bar, Jungle. 

Watchman, village. 

• •• 

Chokeedar. 

Water, produce of. 

• M 

Julkur. 

Water tax. 

«et 

Abiana. 

Weighman’s tax, 

• •0 

Dhurrut. 

Well irrigation, rate on, 

• •• 

Chahee. 

Writ of demand and summons. 

• •• 

Dustuk. 

» » N ffl® Of, 

Ml 

Dustukana. 
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INTRODUCTOR Y REMARKS. 


The Collector of Land Revenue assisted by liis Assistants, and Office 
Establishment, by his Sub-Collectors and their Establishments, by the village 
Headmen and Accountants, is charged with the duty of (l) collecting the 
Government Revenue, and protecting the rights of all those who have a bene¬ 
ficiary interest in the land. Thus he has (2) to maintain a custody of records and 
a system of Registration, by which the rights of others should be known inter se, 
to maintain a Settlement record, that the rights of all should be known against 
Government, (3) exercise a jurisdiction by which the rights of each should 
be secured to them in due season, and the rights of Government enforced 
against them all. Moreover, (4) with a view of preventing the interference of 
foreign agencies into the Revenue Department, the Collector is charged with 
the execution of decrees of Courts of Civil Justice against the land. The object 
of this Manual is to shew how these duties are to be done. 


There is much borrowed from other books in these pages. The Direc¬ 
tions to Revenue Officers, N. W. P., and the Circulars of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment of the Punjab, are made free use of: the object is to place in the 
hands of the student and the official a Manual of the existing practice, and 
the approved principles. No finality is pretended. It is quite possible that 
much of this practice may hereafter be modified. Many of these pinciples are 
already the object of attack. 


In 1860 the authour consolidated into Circulars the scattered rules on 
several branches of the subject. All that is now aimed at, is a further consolida¬ 
tion of these Circulars into one comprehensive work, arranged according to 
the natural order of subjects, intermixed with extracts from the Directions, and 
other official papers, and comments, the results of his own official experience, 

This Manual relates exclusively to land, its tenures, and its responsibilities. 
Pnbliahed at La* Everything connected with the treasury will be found in 
w mg. a separate Manual. A separate Manual has still to be prepared 

for assessed taxes, stamps, excise on liquors and drugs and customs. The 
Pubiwhed at La- Pension rules, the rules for supplies to troops on the march, 
tore 1856. the management of Local Funds, must be looked for elsewhere. 
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The minute details of the Collector’s Eecord Room, the Collector’s Vernacular 
Published at La- Office, of the management of village Accountants, of the ma- 
horc 1863. nagement of land under sequestration or direct manage¬ 

ment, of the law of Distraint, of the adjudication of Summary suits, of the 

duties of the Sub-Collector, will be found in separate 
manuals prepared by the authour in English or Verna¬ 
cular. These subjects will therefore be only noticed briefly 
in this Manual, Thus it happens, that many subjects 
alluded to in the Directions to Revenue Officers, N. W. 
P., are found wanting here. 


DuSHrmJL-AMTJL 

1. Duttur Khana. 

2. Moonshee Khana, 

3. Putwurian. 

4. lntizam Khara. 

5. Kaida Ivurki. 
Surearee. 

7. Tuhseeldaran. 


There are no appendices to this work, and no tabulated forms have 
been admitted into its pages: the book of forms is a separate 
Edition of 1863. compilation of the Revenue Department, the numbers of which 

are quoted in the margin, and, if the matter hitherto entered in an appendix is 
worth retaining, it has been consolidated into the text. 


The Revenue officers are at the time of writing these lines vested with 
Civil Court powers in the class of cases which, relate to land, or the products of 
land ; whether this anomalous jurisdiction is to be continued, may well be 
doubted; at any rate all allusion to such powers will be restricted to an 
additional Chapter Wo. XI, and is disconnected from this work, which is 
confined to the strict duties of a Collector. 

On the other hand the position of the assignee of Land Revenue, a 
class which occupies a prominent position in the' Punjab, as absorbing, one-sixth 
of the whole Revenue of the, Province : of the landowner in all his phases, 
developed into full dominion, or compressed into a miserable quit rent, of the 
tenant in all his customary or legal varieties, and of the village office-bearers, is 
discussed at length in the hopes that by a new generation, unblinded by pre¬ 
judices, and undeceived by mere names, large and sound views may be entertained 
on these important and hitherto imperfectly understood subjects. 

We have deflected more than we imagine from the system set forth in the 
Thomason treatise: that treatise published in1849, and encumbered by ap¬ 
pendices, has been modified by Circulars of the Suddur Board of Revenue, 
N. W. P., and is not strictly correct for those Provinces. The student after 
reading any portion, has to be reminded that much of the rules contained in 
it has no connection with the Punjab, and that much of the narrative relates to a 
forgotten state of things. 

The authour is one of the few, who have had the advantage of acquiring 
practical experience of both developments of the Revenue system, and of having 
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gat at the feet of Thomason and Lawrence. The subjects which pervade the 
Thomason treatise are 

I.—The evils of the Sale law. 

II.—The mischief caused by ,the Civil Courts. 

III. —Ihe status of the superior land-owners. 

IV. —The over-assessment and balances. 

V.—The miseries arising from former misgovernment. 

Every thing in this treatise indicates the desire of a great man to create 
a system, to bring order out of confusion in spite of determined opposition, and 
in face of obstacles. 

None of these evils exist in the Punjab. We have made a temperate 
use of the Regulations, invaluable guides, and the results of approved experi¬ 
ence. We have never allowed the Sale Law to plant its baneful foot; we 
have kept at bay the Civil Courts. We have no superior landowners of the 
kind which exist in the North Western Provinces : light assessments have 
caused no processes and left no balances. The transfer of land has been so far 
discouraged that the status quo ante has been preserved until the landowner 
has learnt the value of his property. 

A careful consideration has led to an arrangement of subjects into chapters 
and sections. The Punjab oflicial knows only of Revenue processes by vague 
report: By a waive of his hand an annual million is levied from a contented 
and willing people who have never been evicted from their holdings, have 
never seen their chattels sold or heard the tap of the Collector’s hammer. Errors 
there have been of another kind, fortunately of a negative kind, which may be 
corrected, if taken in time viz. undue restraint on voluntary tiansfers of proper¬ 
ty, uncertainty of tenure, an exaggerated tenant right, ignorance and in¬ 
experience on the part of those who settled and those who managed. 

No vernacular terms, however common, are used in this treatise. It is 
found that great mistakes arise from a lax phrasealogy and the random use of 
generic vernacular names. In the table of definitions will be found the 
vernacular rendering of every technical term. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE LAND. 

A.—Physical Features. 

Before describing the moves of the game, let us consider 
the Chess Board and the Chess Men; the land and those who 
live by it. 

The land is of various qualities, hill and plain, upland and 
lowland, alluvial and dorsal ridge, loam and gravel, watered by 
rain, floods, wells, canals, or subsoil percolation, occupied as graz¬ 
ing ground by pastoral tribes, or as arable land by the agricul¬ 
turists: in the former case it is marked off in vast tracts; in the 
latter it is split up in fields, properties, villages, sub-collectorates. 
Districts and Divisions, The whole has been surveyed and 
mapped professionally, and in the native method, and annually 
the native field map and index are revised by the village Ac* 
countant. Every acre of this land belongs to some one, to the 
Government, a community, a family, or an individual: it can 
change hands by sale, mortgage, will, forcible transfer of the 
courts, or the operation of the law of inheritance, according to 
the lex personae of the individual in all cases. Every acre is 
liable to pay revenue to the state in some form or other, unless 
the existing Government has by its own free grant, or by im¬ 
plied permission, allowed any portions to be paid to assignees, 
or to be remitted altogether. Of the former kind are assign¬ 
ments of Land Revenue, of the latter sites occupied by villages 
and buildings. 
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B. —Historical Account. 

The Punjab Proper was annexed to the British Dominions 
in 1849, and comprises the country west of the Beas and the 
Sutlej rivers. The Jullundur Doab and the Kangra District 
north of the Beas, came under British rule in 1846. The in¬ 
stitutions of the whole of these tracts have developed themselves 
under the non-regulation system. Up to the present time the 
whole of the revenue system is based on traditions brought by 
the officers of Government from the N. W. P., and the orders 
issued from time to time by the executive Government, to which, 
when confirmed by the Governor General in Council under an 
Act of the Imperial Legislature in 1861, the force of law has 
been given. 

The country betwixt the Jumna and the Sutlej, inclu¬ 
ding the Simla District, partly came under British rule in 1809, 
and has gradually increased from year to year by lapses : there 
was no system of revenue management until ml842 it was placed 
under the Government of the N. W. P. In 1846 the British ter¬ 
ritory was largely increased, and in 1849 it was annexed to the 
Punjab Government, and came under the same system. 

The Delhi territory from the Jumna to the desert and 
erentually to the Sutlej came under British rule in 1803, and 
remained fifty-five years united to the N. W. P. though not under 
the strict regulation system. Thus it has happened that it 
shared in all the good and evil experiences of the other Districts 
of that Presidency, and has suffered from the curse of harsh re¬ 
venue laws, and inapplicable Civil Courts. In 1858 it was 
transferred to the Punjab, to which its institutions have been 
assimilated. 

C. — Sources oe information. 

The literature of the Punjab Revenue official consists of 
the Revenue Circulars of the Board of Administration and the 
Pinancial Circulars since 1849 reprinted in four volumes; the 
printed Settlement Reports of a large number of Districts con¬ 
taining much and most valuable information ; the Survey Re¬ 
ports ; the Annual Revenue Reports commenceing from 1858; 
the Selections from correspondence of Punjab Government, and 
other occasional printed correspondence on particular subjects, 
such as the proposed Land Law and Tenant Code, enforce-. 
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ment of Law of pre-emption, &c. &c. Many points have been 
discussed at length in the unpublished records of the Govern¬ 
ment offices. 

The maps of the Province are very complete, as the whole 
area has been surveyed either in the usual mode of the revenue 
survey, or by a topographical survey, in addition to the grand 
trigonometrical survey. 


CHAPTER II. 


Those who have intehests and estates in the land. 

A.— The Government. t 

(1) Sovereign. 

The Land Revenue rests on the principle that by the- 

vem'ie*Officers^ Re " anc ' en ^ ^ aw of the country the ruling power is 
r *s e L entitled to a certain proportion of the annual 

produce of every acre of land, except that power shall have 
agreed to take a specific sum annually as arranged at settle¬ 
ment. The whole is hypothecated to Govern- 

page 3. . 

ment for the sum assessed upon it. If the en¬ 
gagements are not kept, the Government may appropriate the 
whole of the net produce, or real rent, thus extinguishing pro¬ 
perty. By rent is meant produce rent, paid by labourers who 
raise their wages from the soil. As long as the Government is 
entitled to a portion of the produce of all land, without fixing a 
limit, property can scarcely be said to exist. The first step, 
therefore, to create proprietory right is to place a limit on the 
Government demand. This is effected by pro- 
8 ' viding at settlement, that the assessment 

should not exceed one half of the net produce, and fixing the 
annual demand absolutely for a long term of years. The pro¬ 
prietor then has a certain property, and the advantage of all im¬ 
provements rests with him. 


It is the fashion to praise native Governments and to 
look back at the native period as a golden age: 
p*g« m but it is clear that native Governments give a - 

very imperfect recognition of proprietory right, and fix no limit 
to the Government demand or Government interference. The 


;<3 
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right of the proprietor to contract for the revenue is not ad¬ 
mitted : ordinarily the collections are made by some officer of 
Government or farmer,or assignee. At the commencement of the 
agricultural year the cultivators are assembled, the extent of 
cultivation ascertained, and the Government demand at time of 
harvest is realized by division of the crops, by appraisement, or 
by a sum fixed according to customary rates. Landowner and 
tenant were reduced to the dead level of cultivator, the former 
receiving some percentage by way of quitrent, often on a very 
precarious title, or receiving a small portion of Land Revenue 
free. 


The British Government has limited, consolidated and 
Direction, to Re. absolutely fixed its demand for a term which 

venue Officer*. , , . . 

Page 239. may extend to thirty years, or at least one 

generation of men. The system is one which is not calculated 
to yield the largest amount of revenue. It cannot be introduced 
into a highly-cultivated and full-peopled coun- 
Pagc 11 ‘ try, which has been administered in the native 

way, or any other similar method, without an apparent immedi¬ 
ate diminution of revenue. Government looks for its profit in 
a contented people, and expanding prosperity, which will lead to 
new soils being broken up and a permanence given to a moderate 
revenue paid in annually without processes and without balances, 
thus allowing of reduced establishments. 

So also the less interference with the people that ii 
forced on the Government the better. Self-government was before 
forced on them, by the absence of all law, and for purposes of 
self-preservation. It is important that these habits of indepen¬ 
dence and self-government should be fostered. The adjudica¬ 
tion ot cases should be left to the Courts of law, while assistance 
is offered to the landowner by the summary jurisdiction of the Col¬ 
lector. Our tendency has been to overgovem in the Punjab. 

The Government has so deep an interest in the prosperity 

of the land that it can allow no change in the proprietory to 
take place without its knowledge : nor can any act be allowed 
which will prejudice the Government revenue. Every title to an 
assignment of Land Revenue must be derived from Govern¬ 
ment. No one can plead a right of exemption. The Govern¬ 
ment appears in a judicial as well as an executive capacity. 
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ar.d with the revenue collected soldiers are paid to protect the 
persons, and judges to protect the property of the tax-payer. 

(2.) Proprietor. 


There are cases in which Government may appear as 
actual owner of the soil, but unwillingly so; and sound policy 
suggests that such properties should be at once got rid of. It 
may be that the estate has been purchased by Government at 
auction, or has been appropriated for a public purpose which no 
longer exists ; or the land was originally waste and the property 
of the state and brought under cultivation by the efforts and 
the capital of the Government. The cultivators may have been 
located by the former rulers, and admit that they are only 
tenants. In such cases the Government would realize actual 
rent. Or it may happen, and it does happen, that there is no 
party entitled to the proprietory right and the Government steps 
in as the claimant of all ownerless property. Under such a 
system as has been described as prevailing in a native state, 
this would not be a matter of surprise. No Kaja or independent 
chief would hesitate to assert that be is proprietor of the 
soil. The claim of an assignee of Government Eevenue to be 
considered owner of the soil should always 
Circular be looked upon with suspicion. In a hundred 

ways native governments crushed the proprietory right of their 
Direction* to Re- subjects, by eviction, by excessive demands of 
T *p»«e 7 ! Cer * revenue, by interference with the subordinate 

tenants, by excluding the owners from the management. The 


Page 48. 


British Government has no desire to retain 
proprietory rights in its own hands, and 
commonly confers the right on those who may have a preferential 
claim, or sells it by public auction, or grants it to those who 
Book Circular for general service are deserving of reward. The 
xviii. of i86i. previous sanction of Government to sales is 

always necessary as the land is often required for grants. 


What is above stated is no theory ; it is thoroughly 
understood by the people. In the early Settlement of 1846 
an old Sikh bluntly remarked to the Government Official, that 
the land tax belonged to Government but the land to the 
people. Let us therefore be no longer deceived by the mis-use vf 
terms and mis-application of names, which distinguishes the 

s. 
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correspondence of past years. When revenue is spoken of, it is 
that portion of the rent which the Government or its assignees 
appropriate : when rent is spoken of, it is that portion of the gross 
produce which the landowner enjoys : when a tenant is spoken of, 
the non-proprietory cultivator of the soil is alluded to : when a 
landed proprietor, or landed property are spoken of, the enjoyer 
of the rent is alluded to. It sounds strange to read in the lax 
phraseology of official documents, that grants of land have been 
made to individuals in villages in which the Government 
possesses no proprietory right, and when the meaning of the 
writer clearly was assignment of Land Revenue. It sounds 
strange to hear of a permanent Settlement being recommended 
because of the advantage to be derived therefrom by the culti¬ 
vator. Positive evil arises from not clearly stating what is 
alluded to, whether the right of the tenant, or the right of 
the landowner, or the right of the assignee of Government re¬ 
venue : it is quite possible that the three rights may be 
enjoyed in some cases by the same person; the first duty of an 
investigating officer is to make it clear to himself what is under 
discussion. 

The language of some official documents and reports is 
discreditably lax, and it leads to anomalies. The Home 
authorities have been led to believe that Government has 
disconnected itself with idolatry by converting cash pensions 
into assignments of Land Revenue, which have been called 
grants of land : the only difference effected is that the Govern¬ 
ment pays the shrine a sum of money before credit in the public 
accounts, instead of after it: in the eyes of the people there has 
been no change. In some reports it is said that a “ revenue 

assignee is improving his estate:” Since the Settlement has 
in all cases been made with the landowner, and the Govern¬ 
ment can assign nothing beyond Svhat it possessed itself, it is 
clear that the revenue assignee cannot meddle in the agri¬ 
culture of the village, and can only do what the Sub-Collector 
did before, collect the revenue. In another report we find 
that “ whoever took the cultivation should pay the full rate of 
assessment:” Here we find all distinction between landowner and. 
cultivating tenant lost, as if the Government settlement were 

made with cultivators. 

As long as the proprietory right is vested in the state 
me arrangement must be made for the collection of that 
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portion of the proper rent, which is considered the revenue. 
The usual plan is to give a lease to a fanner on security, or to 
hold the estate under direct management. In both these cases 
the routine laid down in Chapter IV (C 4 and 6 ) can con¬ 
veniently be followed. These remarks apply to cultivated areas 
with known village boundaries ; but other properties are often 
vested in the state, such as waste lands of limited or very ex¬ 
tensive area, and small plots of garden lands. With regard to 
the former full mention will be made in Chapter III, L, under 
the head Waste Lands. With regard to the latter, it may be 
stated that Government has made over their management and 

Book Circular their rent to local agency committees but the 

xv m of i 860 . revenue assessed, as in other cases, should be 

entered in the Government Bent Roll under the head of the 
particular village. 

B. —Assignee or Government Revenue. 

By the assignee of the revenue of Government are 
meant that class who under this and many other names have 
been introduced into the revenue world between the Govern¬ 
ment and the landowner. They have their origin in the easy 
and unbusiness-like system of rule of a Native Government 
who always short of cash paid its servants in assignments. The 
practice is immemorial in the East. It is to be regretted that it 
has been perpetuated under the British Government. We are 
placed in the singular position of paying the whole of our own 
ample establishments. Civil and Military, in cash, while the 
servants of all kinds of the former Government, and a great many 
other classes, and the descendants of former robber chiefs, fatten 
like drones on the honey of the busy hive. They intercept 
the revenue of Government before it reaches the Govern¬ 
ment treasury, and thus the income withdrawn does not 
appear in the Annual Budget. 

Nor is this all: they have been aptly described in one of 
the Settlement Reports of the Punjab as the 
Mooitan Report. curse 0 f ti ie landowner. Not content with 

the assignment of the revenue, which is all that the ruling 
power could give them, because it is all that the ruling power 
possessed, they are constantly insinuating themselves into the 
proprietory, and sowing the 'seeds of dissension by introduc¬ 
ing new elements of discord; this evil has been much enhanced 
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CHAPTER II. by the ignorance of the Government officials, who have allowed 
the terms property, estate, village, to be ascribed to them, and 
have never thoroughly appreciated their anomalous position. 


No less than thirty-three lakhs of revenue axe thus 
appropriated by many thousands of assignees of Government 
revenue. During the last ten years avast amount of official 
time has been devoted to investigating their claims, and 
registering their interests. No one subject, except the settle- 
Book circular ment of the revenue, has been so engrossing. 

liii of 1860. It is believed that the subject has been ex¬ 

hausted in the following consolidated precis of their status. 


It is a great nuisance to call this class “ Proprietor,” or 
their assignments “ estates.” The proprietory communities 
having a permanent hereditary and transferable right of property- 
circular s. d. a. ex ist quite independent of them who are only 
No. 721 of 1847. assignees of Land Revenue under a grant 

from Government. Great confusion and mischief have arisen 
from incorrect notions on the subject, as the assignee has 
nothing to do with the management of the affairs of the village. 
Deeds of grant are to be issued or have been issued to all as¬ 
signees of Land Revenue as follows :— 


I. In perpetuity, whether the assignment is saddled 
with payment of one fourth revenue, or entirely free. 

II. For life, lives, or till settlement, whether consisting 
of whole villages, portions of villages, or plots of land, whether 
the assessment is saddled with payment of one fourth revenue 
or entirely free. 

III. During the maintenance of institutions. 

IV. In consideration of loyal services. 

V. To Rural Notables. 

All grants held by the same party, on the same tenure, in 
the same District, are to be included in one deed. Great care 
is to be taken in filling into the lithographed forms the precise 
conditions of the grant, and when a portion only of a large 
holding is released to heirs, the nature and extent of the tenure 
is to be clearly defined. 

Deeds of grant for all life grants under fifty acres con* 
firmed by the Financial Commissioner or by the Commissioner 
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or by the Chief Commissioner, may be sealed and signed by 
Commissioner. But all other grants of whatever extent, or 
tenure, confirmed by the Supreme Government, must be included 
for the same party in one deed to be sealed and signed by the 
Secretary to Government. 

All grantees, to whom deeds of grant are now to be sup¬ 
plied, must be called upon to give up all the original old deeds 
of former rulers which they may still have left in their posses¬ 
sion, respecting the assignment covered by the new deeds. 

(2).—Subject to commutation ior service. 

Allusion has been made to commutation for service, and 
this feature of the tenure must be more fully explained. Assign¬ 
ments of Land Bevenue of villages or portions of villages were 
made by Native Governments to secular and religious characters 
on terms of service, the former supplying troops, and the latter 
prayers. Neither of these descriptions of service were at all 
required by the British Government. The irregular horsemen and 
footmen were disbanded, and the prayers of the religious 
characters dispensed with, a proportionable amount of the 
revenue assignment being withdrawn, when a calculation could 
be made, and in other cases, one fourth. Thus the .revenue of a 
great many villages was brought back to the Government, and 
the measure should have been carried out to the extreme length, 
and the evil of alienations of Government revenue reduced 
to a minimun, but it was considered expedient to allow some 
to retain the whole of their former assignments paying the differ¬ 
ence in .the form of commutation for service : this was a clumsy 
Arrangement, as the revenue assignee has to collect from the 
village headmen, and pay Government, which is adding an 
additional and unnecessary wheel to the machine, and causes great 
complications on the occasion of lapses, revisions of settlement, 
alluvion, and the appropriation of land for Government pur¬ 
poses. 

(3).—IsTIMRARDAR. 

Separate notice must be made of a class not very 
numerous, but of importance, whose tenure appears to be a 
cross betwixt that of a farmer and an assignee of Government 
revenue, or a landowner and an assignee of Government 

c. 
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CHAPTER II. revenue, according as the villages over which he exercises 
control are his own property, or belong to independent owners- 
Allusion is made to Istimrardars, whose position is so peculiar 
that no English term will express it; they may either be 
called assignees of Land Revenue paying a heavy commutation 
for service, or landowners and farmers paying a very light 
assessment, for they are authorized to appropriate a very large 
revenue from a certain number of villages, a very limited 
portion of which is paid by them into the Government treasury, 
the remainder being beneficially enjoyed by them on a grant of 
Government heritable under the limitations of the grant, and 
not transferable, by which test it appears that they belong to 
the family of Government assignees. 

The subject divides itself into seven heads :—• 

I. —Investigation of Tenure. 

II. —Settlement,—Land Revenue, Commutation for 

service. 

III. —Registers, Lapses, Mutation of Names. 

IV. —Forfeiture for crime, and liability for debt. 

' V.—Pensions for families of deceased Revenue assignee, 

or for ex-Revenue assignee. 

VI. —Assessment of Lapses. 

VII. —Inheritance of grants for more than one life. 

The investigations into tenure may be considered to 
have drawn to a close in the Pupjab, the orders of the proper 
authority have been received on nearly every case: where fraud, 
misrepresentation, or false personation are proved, the Govern¬ 
ment reserve the right to reconsider the grant; where any 
still remain unreported, they should be disposed of under the 
existing rules. All claims to plots situated within villages of 
which the revenue is assigned have also been, or should at once 
be investigated ; all old deeds of grant of former rulers being 
now of no real value, instead of being as 

Book "circular^ x LH formerly after six months returned to their 
of 1860 ‘ owners, should, as far as may be practicable 

without giving offence or creating suspicion, be gradually re¬ 
claimed and filed with the proceedings. This is to be done by 
Collectors in their annual tours, and the new deeds of grant as 
described below be given then and there. The duty is not to 
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be entrusted to Natives officials, in order to obviate any misun¬ 
derstanding which a too sadden enforcement of the order might 
possibly create. 

Likewise the Settlement of all villages of which the 
revenue is assigned has, in most districts, been completed ; 
any exceptions from the rule roust be supported by special 
orders. Where both parties, the proprietors and the Govern¬ 
ment assignees, have been satisfied, absolute compliance with 
the terms of Settlement has not been enforced, but in case of 
dispute the Courts must enforce it, and when once introduced, 
it cannot be receded from. In the few instances, where owing 
to a reduction of the assessment being necessary, permission 
has been granted to collect by appraisement, a condition has 
been attached that the landowners consented and that all out¬ 
standing balances were to be remitted. The changes when 
made from assessment to appraisement, must always be at 
the commencement of an agricultural year, before any idea can 
be formed of the out-turn of the harvest; any other course, is 
manifestly inequitable. The Government assignee cannot be 
allowed to rackrent, or derive more from the land than would 
be taken by the Government whose place he occupies. 
Not only has the amount of Land Revenue to be paid 
by the owners of the soil to the assignee of the rights of 
Government been definitely fixed, but the amount of com¬ 
mutation for service due by the Government assignee to 
Government has been also fixed, and should be entered on 
the roll of Land Revenue. The owners of villages of which 
the revenue is assigned are entitled to precisely the same con¬ 
sideration as the owners of other villages in the case of diluvion, 
calamity of season, or over-assessment; and if the commuta¬ 
tion for service bears a fixed proportion td the assessment, a re¬ 
duction of the one will follow that of the other. The Government 
assignee will collect from the Headmen of the village only, and 
not from sub-proprietors, or tenants. If the Headmen do not pay 
their revenue, the summary court will grant a decree with costs, or 
a regular revenue suit may be filed within three (8),years from 
date of demand, or if it be so wished collections can be made over 
to the Government Sub-Collector, who will collect for him free of 
charge. In a village in which the Government assignee holds 
only an undivided share, he has no option ; the whole revenue 
will be collected by the Sub-Collector : a Government assignee 
who owns an entire village or large fractional divided share, may 
under certain restrictions, issue writs of demand on defaulters 
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though the Sub-Collectors, bearing a certain charge pay* 
able by defaulter. Such lands are liable to all village cesses* 
for road and school fund, Headmen and village accountant s 
fees, village expenses and ■watchman. If the area of such a 
village suffers, or gains, from the action of rivers, the Go¬ 
vernment assignee will, under the rules for hat department, 
lose or gain. If in such a village Government holds a 
specified share, or percentage, alterations prospectively made 
in the assessment will affect both shares, and also the 
reversionary interests assigned to heirs, wherever this has 
clearly been fixed in a given ratio to the value of the village 
as originally assessed. All rights of property in such villages 
have been adjudicated and recorded. If the Government assignee 
possesses or cultivates land within the village of which the 
revenue is assigned to him, it is in- his separate character of 
proprietor and cultivator, under the laws applicable to that 
status. The Government, by resigning or assenting to the 
resignation by former Governments of their own right to the 
revenue, had no right to imperil the rights of others who were 
themselves proprietors. If any portion of such a village is 
occupied for purposes of Government, compensation is granted 
under the rules applicable to that department. Revenue 
erroneously credited to. Government will under certain rules be 
refunded, but the occasions for refunds should be rare. If any 
person without authority appropriates revenue, he must be 
made to refund. If the area in possession of an incumbent 
prove on measurement to be in excess of the area sanctioned, 
he may be allowed to select the portion which shall be with¬ 
drawn, provided the portion retained by him form a continuous 
and tolerably compact plot, and when the collective fields may 
not make up the precise area required, an excess not exceeding 
half an acre may be allowed. When, however, the portion in 
excesshas-been knowingly and wrongfully appropriated, or when 
the patty may not appear to deserve indulgence, or when it 
may appear expedient, such portion will be allotted to him as 
appears j ust and appropriate. 

Registers of land, of which the revenue is alienated, are • 
to be kept up in Head Quarter and Sub-Collector offices, and 
an annual identification ©f each Government assignee should 
take place. The investigations having been completed, all 
resumptions have ceased, or ought to have done so, and will 
soon do so; but lapses will be of daily occurrence. The 
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registers prepared in the form laid down should embrace every 
kind of holding, whole villages, portions of villages, and plots 
of land; they should be divided into three parts :— 

I. —Register of grants in perpetuity. 

II. —Register of grants for life or lives. 

III. —Register of grants for the maintenance of insti* 
tutions. And in some districts there will be a separate list 
of grants to Rural Notables. 

If these are not correctly prepared, and copies furnished to 
the Sub-Collector, this should now be done. Only those whose 
names are entered in the registers, are legally entitled to enjoy 
the revenue ; the suits of all others must be dismissed, or 
measures taken under proper authority to correct the 
registers. The mode of identification is as follows :—Two 
kinds of fraud have to be guarded against. The heirs 
of a deceased Government assignee may take possession, or 
the village Headmen may, for their own purposes, conceal 
the fact of the death of the assignee. Agreements are there¬ 
fore to be taken from the Headmen to report immediately 
to the Sub-Collector the decease of all Government assignees 
who reside within the District—the Sub-Collector will at 
once repoit the fact to the Collector, who after consulting the 
register will pass the necessary order. The first eleven columns 
of the register, show the result of the investigation ; when 
there are more than one occupant the nature and extent 
of the rights of each party should be careful!}' shown. The 
descriptive roll should record some physical and permanent 
peculiarity ; changes caused by age or accident will be noted 
in the next column. Before the end of April of each year, 
the Sub-Collector is to satisfy himself, either by personal identi¬ 
fication, or through the village accountants and Headmen of 
the existence or decease of each recorded grantee within his 
jurisdiction, and at the end of the following May he will 
/forward to the Collector a list of all changes which have taken 
place in the way of lapses, or changes of occupancy by inherit¬ 
ance, within the last financial year. The preparation of an 
annual list of all existing Government assignees has been found 
to be'too tedious an operation, and is therefore discontinued, A 
second list will be prepared by the Sub-Collector to show the 
names of all those, who have neither attended in person, nor 
forwarded a life certificate. Copies of these lists should be 
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CHAPTER If. entered in the village accountant’s diary. At the time of the 
preparation of the annual papers it will be the duty of the 
Superintendent of village accountants, to make particular in* 
quiries on this subject, and when the death of any resident 
Government assignee is unreported, the village accountant and 
Headman should be fined, and the proceeds illegally enjoyed 
should be disgorged. A suitable reward should always be 
made to informers of concealed lapses. A Sub-Collector whq 
allowed such practices, and such gross neglect of the interests 
of Government to continue unchecked, is clearly unfit for office. 
The Collector on receipt of the annual lists above described 
should direct them to be carefully tested, should note the 
decease of Government assignees in red ink in his register, 
and pass the following orders with regard to those who are 
absent. If they reside in another District or Sub-Collectorate of 
his own District, he should address the Collector or Sub-Collector 
to ascertain whether the parties are living, and call for a 
life certificate : the holdings of all, whether resident or non* 
resident, who finally cannot be traced, are to be attached, and 
the revenue placed in deposit, either until it be ascertained, 
beyond doubt, that they are living, or until a period of two 
years have elapsed from the date of the last identification; after 
that period the holding will be considered to have lapsed, the 
deposit will be credited to Profit and Loss, and no restoration 
can be made without the orders of Government, as in the 
analogous case of pensions. As regards the grants which extend 
beyond one life, of the grants during maintenance of 
institutions, greater caution is required. On the occasion of 
each demise the heirs are bound to notify the fact to the 
Sub-Collector, and the village accountant should inform the 
Superintendent of village accountants by the usual death certifi¬ 
cate, on which the Collector would be moved after consulting 
the register to order the transfer of names in the special 
register of mutations of such tenures, which should be kept in 
each Sub-Collectorate. If intelligence is not conveyed within 
a proper time to the Sub-Collector the heirs and village 
accountant should be fined discretionarily. At the time of 
mutation a metno. should be entered on the back of the grant 
deed. As regards the grants released for more than one life 
the law of inheritance will decide as to the party who is to 
succeed, but as regards grants during maintenance of institutions 
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ihe revenue authorities will recognize any party in possession 
Book circular xlvii leaving to the Civil Courts to decide on 
1861 . an y adverse claim to the post of Head of 

the institution. Any grants made for support of an institution 
will be made in the name of the Head, leaving it to any 
one who may think that he has claims, to establish them in 
the Civil Court. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
the Government assignee has no power of sale, mortgage* 
gift, or sublease of his revenue assignment, except under 
special circumstances, which must be proved. Contracts of 
this kind will not be recognized by the Bevenue Courts, and 
the parties in possession on those pleas will be considered only 
the private agents of the holders with no legal rights. 

But it may so happen, that circumstances may compel 
the interference of Government previous to lapse in the 
ordinary way. The grant is at once forfeited by any act of trea¬ 
son or disloyalty. The grant is also forfeited, when a holder 
commits a crime which involves a capital sentence, whatever 
may be the rules of inheritance ; but the offender must be in 
actual possession. If he is only in succession, the next heir 
will inherit, as if the individual had died a natural death. 
Such assignments are liable to attachment under decrees of the 
Civil and Bevenue Courts. The revenue will be collected by 
the Sub-Collector, and paid to parties holding the decrees. 
With the death of the life holder all claim of the creditor against 
the assignment expires. Grants to institutions are not liable 
for the personal debts of the managers. The following is the 
extent of the liability of the heirs of insolvent perpetual 
grantees-A revenue assignment is not liable for the debts of 
the deceased unless the person succeeding to it appropriate, as 
heir, the personalty and realty of the deceased, other than 
the assignment; if he does so, the revenue assignment during 
his incumbency will be held available towards the liquidation of 
debts; should he, however, decline the personalty and realty 
other than the revenue assignment, he is still at liberty to 
redeem the family mansion or other real property at a valuation 
fixed by arbitrators. 

At the time of the investigation many tenures were re¬ 
sumed, and pensions granted to the parties; the pension com¬ 
mences from the 1st of October or 1st of April according to the 
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Book Circular vi date from which the revenue is credited to 
Government; if the Government assignee en¬ 
joyed the spring harvest, his pension will commence from the 
1st of October. If the Government assignee made any illegal 
collections he is required to refund and the Collector is respons¬ 
ible that the rights of Government are asserted. As respects 
the principles which are to guide officers in recommending 
pensions, no general rule is laid down, but parties should not 
have their hopes raised by over-liberal recommendations, and be 
exposed to suspense and ultimate disappoinment. A pension 
once granted should not be interfered with; but in fixing 
pensions an abatement should be made to cover the risk of 
seasons and expense of collections. Applications for pension are 
entered in quarterly Budgets and submitted collectively for the 
orders of Government in the form laid down. Special rules 
have been laid down for the heirs of the Cis-Sutlej and Trans 
Sutlej revenue assignees. 


It is the duty of the Collector to assert the rights of 
Government promptly and fully. The only exception is as 
follows :—Whenever under the operation of a decision hereto¬ 
fore passed the endowment held by a mosque or temple would 
lapse on the death of the present incumbent, it is competent to 
the Collector to refrain from carrying that decision into effect 
on his death occurring, and to report the case for final instruc¬ 
tions ; and if he shall be of opinion, that the institution is valued 
by the people, and that resumption will prove distasteful, it will 
be incumbent on him to adopt this course. If the assessment 
on a plot, which has lapsed, falls short of one rupee, no addi¬ 
tion is to be made to the assessment of the village ; the lapse will 
.benefit the landowners; and in all assessments annas and pies 
are to be excluded. In villages of which the whole revenue is 
assigned, the lapse of a plot will be in favor of the revenue assignee, 
except those plots which were granted by the three first sovereigns 
of Lahore, or those which were maintained by special orders of 
•Government. In villages shared by Government and a Govern¬ 
ment assignee the following is the rule:—When the lands held by 
the two parties are separated off, the lapse will fall to the share in 
which the lands are situated (subject to the above reservation 
of royal and special grants) whether the grants were made by 
the Government assignee and his ancestor, or not: When 
the lands of the two shares are not separate, all lapses will fall 
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id Government, where the original grants cannot be shown to CHAPTER II* 
have been made by the Government assignee or his ancestor ; 
when this can be shown, the proceeds should belong to the 
Government assignee in all cases where he may still be in 
possession of his entire original holdings (save what may hare 
been taken from him by way of commutation, or discretionarity), 
as well as in all those in which the amount assessed on the 
lapsed land falls short of five Bupees. In all other cases, 
where a share of the village has accrued to Government from 
lapse, or forfeiture of shares, the proceeds of the lapse should 
be divided between Government and the assignee in the ratio 
of their respective shares, the assignee being allowed the benefit 
of all fractional parts of the Bupee. In most Districts such 
assignments have been assessed by the Settlement officers, but 
the arrangements have often not been acted upon except as a 
basis for calculation of the village cesses, and the assessment 
has therefore not been sanctioned by experience of its suit¬ 
ability. On the occurrence of a lapse of a whole village or 
portion of a village the Collector will not consider himself 
bound by the recorded assessment, but will proceed to consider 
the existing assets : if it appear suitable, he will confirm it ; 
if the contrary, he will make a new assessment and report the 
same for confirmation. Vigilance will be necessary to prevent 
the concealment of such lapses. 

When a lapse or resumption takes place, two subjects of 
appeal arise— 

I. —From the heirs of the late incumbent, or the 
incumbent himself, disputing the right to resume. 

II. From the heirs of the incumbent, or the incumbent 
himself, or from the landowners, disputing the nature of the 
Settlement, or the assessment. It is important that the 
parties interested receive early notice of the orders of the 
Collector, that the appeals may be disposed of before the 
Settlement is reported for sanction. 

On the first point of appeal the Register is decisive. 

On the second point the following rules will govern the case:— 

The ex-Government assignees or heirs of deceased Go¬ 
vernment assignees are only entitled to demand the privilege 
of a sublease, supposing, 

*. 
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I. —They reside in the village, and own, or cultivate 
the land. 

II. —They have planted gardens, or have tombs, temples, 
or buildings on the land. 

III. —They have sunk wells, and improved the land. 

IV. —They can shew some particular cause connecting 
them with the land. It is obvious that the great majority 
of Government assignees cannot urge these claims. In cases 
of peculiar hardship the Collector may recommend that the 
Settlement be made with them. 

If their claim be admitted, they are entitled to a sub¬ 
lease on half assets, but they will pay their assessment through 
the village Headmen, not direct to the Sub-Collector ; and will 
occupy the position of tenants with right of occupation at 
rates absolutely fixed, if they do not own the land, (see 
Chapter II, D, 1.): but if they actually own the land they 
will be treated as sub-proprietors (see Chapter • II, C 2). 
Of the assessment thus calculated, 10 per cent, is deducted 
and left at the disposal of the village Headmen to cover 
the expenses of management and extra cesses and fees; 
but, if the Government assignee was in the habit of paying 
compensation for rent, the sublessees will pay it still. The 
sublessees will have power to locate cultivators, but they 
are liable to be ousted from the lease at once, as an intermediate 
tenure, should they fail to pay on demand to the Headman 
the assessment and the. 10 per cent, and compensation for rent, 
(where this last is proved to be demandable), at any time with¬ 
in one month before the instalments of the Government Reve¬ 
nue fall due. 

The privilege of a sublease on one quarter of the assets 
is allowed to the heirs of those who have held for three 
generations, if the Collector considers the case one of hardship. 
It must be understood that the heirs of enjoyers of Inams 
which were continued for life, notwithstanding the introduc¬ 
tion of village Headmen fees, are not entitled to any privi¬ 
lege of the kind described above. 

Should the ex-Government assignee or heirs of the 
Government assignee decline to avail themselves of the privilege 
(and their refusal should be taken in writing) or should they not 
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be entitled to it, the Settlement will be made on half assets with 
the Headmen of the Tillage. 

When the Settlement officer has previously assessed the 
plot, but that'assessment has not been acted upon, great caution 
should be used in suddenly applying it: an average rate deduced 
from a large area comprising a variety of soils, will often 
be too heavy for a small plot of one kind of 6oil. In assess¬ 
ments the actual assets should be taken into consideration. 
Should the landowners refuse to engage, a farmer must be 
looked for, and a compensation for rent reserved to the recusant 
owners. 

The Settlement of lapses and resumptions will be re¬ 
ported twice a year and sanction will be at once conveyed. It 
must be understood that villages and integral portions of villages 
do not come under the rulea given above ; the Settlement of 
such is always made with the proprietors, and never with 
the ex-Govemment-assignee or heirs of deceased Govern¬ 
ment assignee, and the Settlement has generally been made 
t>y the Settlement officer and acted upon, so that nothing 
remains to be done : but these lapses or resumptions must 
be entered in the half-yearly return, at the close of 
February and August, for formal sanction as that sanction 
is the warrant for adding the amount to the Revenue Roll 
of the next Financial year. The totals of the two half-yearly 
Statements of lapsed and resumed assignments hould tally with 
“ causes of increase” head of the Annual Revenue Report. In¬ 
stances have been known of lapsed assignments being kept many 
years off the Revenue Roll; this is a very grave error, and as the 
Accountant forwards lists of all items credited to profit and 
loss, will now be checked. 

The Civil Court can take no cognizance of disputes 
with regard to shares, or inheritance to revenue assignments. 
The Revenue Court has exclusive jurisdiction in all cases. 

Book Circular xiv The law of lapse as regards grants made in 

of 1863 * u 0 

perpetuity is as follows. The subject chiefs 
of the Cis-Sutlej Statej and the Government assignees of the 
Trans-Sutlej States, have their own peculiar and well known 
laws, and their separate registers. 

I.«—No tenure descends to collateral heirs, but lapses to 
Government on the failure of male legitimate issue in the line 
of the original grantees. 
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CHAPTER II. II.—The term “ original grantees” means the parties 

to whom the British have confirmed the grant. 

The reason is simply this; when the Punjab was 
conquered it was ruled that in each case a grant must be 
given under the Board’s seal, and Secretary’s signature, declar¬ 
ing that the grant was a “ free gift” of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that the assignees must regard their new masters in 
the light of personal benefactors from whom alone the indul¬ 
gence with which they are treated may be considered to 
emanate. From this it clearly appears that the local courts 
have no authority to open out questions of division or inherit¬ 
ance anterior to the register. Any plea based on partition, 
descent, gift, which is not supported by the register, must at 
once be rejected. As to questions subsequent to the register the 
courts will decide according to the customary law of the coun- 

Book Circoiar t r y with regard to inheritance, subject to the 
xxin of i86i. limitations of the grant, as shown in the regis¬ 
ter. But while vindicating the just claims of Government, 
the Collector should recollect, that the new grants are made 
occasionally for good service, or in substitution of pensions, with 
a view of ostensibly disconnecting Government with native 
religious institutions, though the difference is nominal. The 
Government assignee may possibly have a double, or triple 
status ; he may be a proprietor of a portion, and a cultivator of 
a portion, and as such he is subject to the ordinary laws of 
property and tenant right; and as regards inheritance and 
partition, and power of transfer, his right is plenary over his 
property, houses, gardens, land, and chattels, and is not restrict¬ 
ed by the same limitations of entail which surround the 
assignment of the Government Revenue, which is not ordi¬ 
narily transferable, and only heritable within limitations. 
Much injustice has been committed by neglecting this dis¬ 
tinction. 


C.—Landowner. 

Any subject of Her Majesty may acquire and hold land, 
or any emoluments arising from land, and no person whatever is 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Revenue Court of the country. 
If a European British Subject holds land, he is bound by all the 
rules in force regarding the holding of property by natives, 
and is amenable to native Courts in all matters connected with 
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arrears or exactions of rent, and liable to tlie discharge of all 
police duties. We must consider the landowner in the variety 
of his tenures, as regards the Government and the tenants, and 
the variety of his interests as regards his cosharers. H'e is the 
keystone of the edifice. His duties and rights must be 
thoroughly appreciated, or the revenue administration will be 
conducted on wrong principles. The country must not be con¬ 
sidered, as it is by some, a great revenue preserve, and the 
landowners as mere revenue payers. The payment of revenue 
is an incident of the tenure of the land, but not the tenure ' 
itself. The subject must be treated comprehensively, and it 
will be found that each phase will settle down into its proper 
place. Above all lax phraseology must be avoided. The 
Act x of 1839. same thing may have different names in 
Bengal Huufijook, different parts of the country, and the same 
Page 845. person may have different appellations in his 

different capacity, but things different in themselves must not 
be alluded to by mere generic names, or called by a wrong 
name. 

Property has existed in this Province from time imme¬ 
morial ; tracts have been occupied by tribes and families, and 
are called by their names : but it is found to exist in the most 
various forms, and, like every other human thing, has been 
affected by the principle of change, which underlies all human 
affairs. Political mis-government, the constant sweeping by 
of foreign armies, the destruction of towns, and the laying 
' waste of tracts, have left their indelible marks. One dominant 
race has overlaid the other ; rights have been abandoned prac¬ 
tically, and yet cherished id theory, and constantly brought 
forward, as occasion offered. The culturable area far exceeds 
the population and the capital required to work the land. This 
has brought with it marked features of disturbance. A tract 
occupied by a thick and well to do population will necessarily 
assume one or other of the well-known developments ; but in a 
sparsely populated region, where the pastoral tribes seem to 
contend with the agriculturist for possession, Labour, Capital 
and Property jostle together, and the combinations are abnormal. 
The property or dominion of the soil is of little use, if 
there are no strong arms to till: the proprietor and cultivator 
can do little if there is no capital forthcoming to sink the 
well, or supply the agricultural necessities. Each element 

r. 
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must do its own duty, and receive its own benefit. Thus we 
« u « ♦n.mpnt find the rent charge paid to the capitalist, if 
Report page 28. property* remains in, situ, and has only to pay 
tribute to capital; or the quit-rent, if capital has ousted 
property and doles out a miserable compensa- 
ment°Sportf e page tion for a lost inheritance : Or again we find 
6 ' 6, property ousted by labour, and the man that 

is able to till the soil holding his own against the descendants 
of a hundred ancestors who cannot do so, and are content to 
take a quit-rent and give place to hardier industries. Again 
we find the tenant, representing labour, possessed of privileges 
unbecoming his position, paying little or no rent, simply 
settle- because the gross receipts leave no margin 
meot'ueport, page 32 . betwixt the expenses of cultivation and the 
revenHie of the sovereign, and because labour is scarce. 
Ignorant and illiterate, as all agriculturists are, the parties most 
concerned know the exact position of their right, ..th least 
accuracy, audit requires no little patience and ^herew* to 
great principles to thread the maze, to hit the exact test which 
marks that a man cease, to bo a tenant and becomes a 
proprietor, and the exact point where capital impinge, on 
property The claim of the rillage banker for Ins loan, or of he 
mortgagee for his advance, are clear legal characteristics i the 
relations of landowner to tenant are ordinarily very defined, 
but such is not the case always. 

. ,75 

r;tl“-signce of the. revenue, always attempting 
t "urn his feudal into an allodial tenure, and obtain some- 
thing which could be sold and mortgaged and descend by 
the ordinary law of inheritance, instead of a mere shadow 
:tich can neither be — "or £+££*£ 

^nat work,but,rom within 

and among the Er 

been constantly forming, lneiawut 

, tbe person , has varied from village to village, or with- 
• filename village. Poverty has driven out numbers 
in k tb eir fortune, or prevented them from discharging 
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to have worked manifest and irremediable injustice, until 
a higher view is taken of property, and it is understood that 
the man, who cannot or will not use his right, ceases to possess 
it, and that the landowner is in effect but an office holder. 
Then again influential relations, descendants by the female line, 
small capitalists have in former times insinuated themselves, and 
their descendants remain in a position only justified by posses* 
sion, and inexplicable till the cause of their presence is searched 
out/ Physical or family causes have also led to variations: 
the change of the course of a river, the premature death of the 
head of a family, the number of the male issue, a battle, 
or a raid, or a crime, or a speculation, may have turned property 
into a new channel and altered the tenure of a village. 
All this has happened among a people with a feline attach¬ 
ment to the soil and yet with little or no written records, an 
entire incapacity to grasp an abstract general principle, or 
see justice in any other result but individual triumph. 

We can only photograph the existing state of affairs. It 
is in vain arguing that such and such a thing should not be : it 
is enough for us that it is. We are not the avengers of the 
injustice or the ill-luck of centuries : there is a stern Nemesis, 
which underlies all human affairs, which has done that long ago, 
and there is a principle of order, which by a combination of 
attractive and propelling forces, of destructive and conservative 
tendencies, has worked out the existing phenomena. 


The tenures of land may be divided into the two great 
classes of (1.) Superior, (2.) Inferior. 

(1).—Superior. 

In the first class stands the Superior Landowner. Under 
that name are known more than one class of 
vemil'officer ,! 0 proprietors in Northern India. He may be 
Page 128 , merely the owner by grant, by purchase, or in¬ 

heritance of a cluster of villages, but his ten- 
nure of them if thus correctly described is clearly inferior. He 
may as in the N. W. P. be a great chief connected heredi¬ 
tarily to numerous villages, the management of which he has 
lost, or holds with difficulty against a hardy race resident in the 
village, who maintain that they are the proprietors and can 
be called upon to pay no more than a quit-rent to the 
superior landowner. Bound this subject has ranged a great 
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controversy, which is fully described in the Thomason treatise, 
but does not apply to these provinces. It must be rememberd 
that the existence of one right is perfectly compatable with 
the existance of the other. The superior landowners whom 
this treatise has to describe, are those who without any right of 
management are legally entitled to a quit-rent: this is a clearly 
defined property, following the law of inheritance and perfectly 
transferable, sometimes represented by a certain proportion of 

Mooitan settle. P ro< * uce and sometimes by a percentage on 
*jhnng P d^’ the Land Revenue, enjoyed sometimes by an 
ancient tribe who have been ousted by study 
resident cultivators, on alien capitalist, under different 
, local names derived from the nature of the assistance rendered. 

(2).—Inferior. 


All other descriptions of property fall into the second ' 
class, which must again be subdivided into (a) the Full Proprie¬ 
tor, (b) the Sub-Proprietor. 

(a).—F ull Proprietor. 


The Full Proprietor is the party who is recorded at Set¬ 
tlement as the owner of the village. He is known by various 
names in different parts of the country. If the owners are 
numerous, they are represented to the outer world and governed 
in their inner concerns by their Headmen. The owner of the 
land cannot be disturbed in his possession unless under the 
formality of a Government process for Revenue Balances, or 
a decree of a Civil Court. He enjoys in addition to the land all 
manorial rights which will be described below. He may 
cultivate land, if he choose, on his own property or on that of 
another, but that is not an essential feature of his tenure, and 
many do not cultivate. He may reside on his property or 
elsewhere. He is eligible to the post of village Headman, but that 
office neither adds to nor diminishes his proprietory rights. He 
must collect his rents from his tenants in one item of demand ; 
cesses are not allowed. He must give some kind of receipt to 
his tenants on demand, and can be summarily compelled so to 
do. He possesses the inherent right to distrain the crops of 
any of bis defaulting tenants, and the tenant possesses the 
counter right of bringing a summary suit for replevin. He 
can sue the tenant for balances of rent in the Summary Court 
within one agricultural year, and after that period in the Civil 
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Court within the period of limitation for that kind of suit. He 
can be sued by the tenant for exaction or ouster, summarily 
within one year from date of injury. He has a right to 
demand his rent, when paid in kind, as soon as the corp is cut, 
and in cash one month before the revenue instalments fall due. 
He cannot anticipate his demand for rent, nor will the plea of 
any such payment in anticipation be recognized by the Courts* 
He can sell, give, or mortgage his land in accordance with the 
conditions of the Settlement Paper. He cannot under existing 
rules sublease, but can with permission of the Government 
Officials, grant a farm : he may appoint a Manager to ac t 
and answer for him. At Settlement he has a preferential right 
to the lease of his estate : he can refuse and is then entitled 
to compensation for rent from the Government Farmer. 
He has the right of pre-emption of all interests in the land 
which are exposed to sale within his village. He is bound to 
attend on the summons of the Government officials, to provide 
for the repair of roads, to aid the Government police, not 
only not to harbour but to produce criminals, to keep a village 
accountant and a village watchman. 

A single man may of course possess the whole estate and 
village, but under the ordinary operations of law, without the 
interference of sales, such would in the course of time be rare. 
Full proprietorship exhibits itself in three well-known develop- 
CircuUr s. d. a. ments. By some, tenures are divided in a 

1055 of 1847. , . , . , . , 

„ manner which is certainly more correct and 
perhaps more logical, but which is not in harmony with the pre¬ 
conceptions of native employees:— 

See Stephen’s Com- T n , , 

mentaries Chapter 1. Estates held in Common. 

VIII. Volume I. 

II-—Estates held partly in common, and partly in 
severalty, or in other words in partial severalty. 

HI-—Estates held in entire severalty. 

The principle which guides the division of profits in the 
estates held entirely or partly in common, and the division of 
the land in estates held partly or entirely in severalty are 
twofold :— 

I. —According to Law. 

II. —According to Custom. 

G. 
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This division maintains the point of union and severalty 
as the primary, and the mode of division as the secondary 
element, and has the advantage of drawing attention to the fact 
that even in estates held in common profits are sometimes 
divided by custom and not by law, which point is overlooked in 
the other scheme of division. One village may exhibit in its 
own limits specimens of all the tenures, for the larger and 
smaller sub-divisions of an estate held entirely or partly in 
severalty may be held each on a different tenure, and have a 
different mode of paying the Government Revenue. Moreover 
by common parlance Puttidaree has come to mean estates in 
which the shares follow law, and Bhyacharah those which 
follow custom. The more familiar application of the vernacular 
technical terms is as follows:— 

I.—ZEMINDAREE. 

I. —Zemindaree, when the property is territorially undi¬ 
vided, the collections from the tenants being all made in 
common together with manorial products thrown into common 
stock, and, after the satisfaction of Government revenue, the 
profits being divided by a known law. 

II. — PUTTIDAREE. 

II. —Puttidaree, when the property is territorially divid¬ 
ed into main divisions, or into subdivisions, or into both, and 
further into fractional shares in each subdivision, according to 
a known law deduced from ancestral right. 

III. — Bhyacharah. 

III. —Bhyacharah, when the property is divided into 
greater or smaller holdings, and a measured area based on actual 
possession represents the interest of each shareholder, possession 
from a time beyond the law of limitation having trodden down 
all claims founded on ancestral right. 

Both Puttidaree and Bhyacharah estates may he Pure or 
Impure, according as the partition has extended to the whole 
village area, in which case it is called Pure or Perfect. : if 
any common land is left, it is called Impure or Imperfect. 
Zemindaree tenure may be Pure and Impure, and when a large 
amount of area is cultivated by the cosharers, it is clear that the 
tenure is rapidly passing into Puttidaree. Pure Puttidaree or 
Bhyacharah is exceedingly rare. The cases are very few in which 
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the waste land, the tanks, the village location are divided: as 
long as anything is in common the tenure is Impure. 

Phases innumerable, following the varieties of human 
complications, of these three families are to be found. The same 
community may by their free will, the operation of law, the un- 
skilful manipulation of the Settlement officer or the mistakes 
of the Collector, pass and repass through them all. The great* 
est care is taken to record them, for the whole theory of the col* 
lection of the Land Revenue depends on a just appreciation of the 
complicated questions which are constantly raised. Underlying 
them is the bond of joint responsibility, and the counter-irritant 
which exists in the law of pre-emption, which deserve a detailed 
notice. 

Much of the odium which properly attaches itself to 

Book Circular 86 over-assessment, has clung to the doctrine of 
of 1863 par*. 4 and j 0 j n {. responsibility. Much irrelevant matter 

has been written on the subject, by men who, knowing only a 
part, generalized to the whole ; there is practically no medium 
between joint responsibility and a Ryotwaree or Peasant 
system, such as prevails in Bombay and Madras. Once loosen 
the pivot, and the whole chain will unwind itself, and we shall 
have to deal not with communities but individuals. One class 
of objectors urge, that many villages are formed of entirely 
heterogeneous items, are in fact a mere congeries of wells, or 
holdings. Such is the characteristic of most villages held in 
Severalty according to custom : they are described by the Sudder 
Board of Revenue N. W. P. as “ made up of fields possessed by 
^ _ “ men of several different communities of dis- 

Tenue office™, page “ tinct families and tribes, having no interest 
** either actual or contingent in common, and 

Mooltan Settle- . ° 

ment Report, “ no concern with each other but that of 

jhung settle- “ holding fields in the boundary of the same 

ment Report. ... J 

“ township, residing in part of the same hamlet 

Googatr* Settle- < 7 or 

ment Keport, page * and paying through a common or separate 
“ representative their portion of the revenue 
“ assessed on the whole village.” However discordant the ele¬ 
ments, time and the common burden will glue them together, 
and one of the well known types will develop itself perhaps 
streaked by some local peculiarities. Another class of objections is 
that the thrifty and well-to-do suffer for the thoughtless and ex¬ 
travagant. We have above remarked, that the revenue is not to be 
heavily assessed, and if such be the case, all suffering will cease. 
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la the co-parcenary communities when the land is divided, each 
shareholder is supplied with a portion of every kind of soil, a 
slice of the infield, and a large block of the outfield, a portion 
of well or alluvial land, a portion of the dry land: thus the village 
is made up of a network of properties or fields, and no one 
but the parties themselves know to whom each belongs. To 
such a state of things the principle of joint responsibility 
applies, bnt only in theory: the instances in which it is practically 
enforced are few, and will be described under the processes 
for collecting the revenue (Chapter IV, C). One reason for 
joint responsibility not being enforced under native rule, in the 
sense in which we understand it, is that the revenue was collect¬ 
ed in kind from every cultivator. The responsibility for 
producing criminals was strictly enforced. The people have the 
advantage of mutual protection, good fellowship, the strength 
that arises from union of interests and supplies that passive 
resistance, which has alone enabled them amidst the crash of 
kingdoms around to hold their ground. The same union induces 
the law of pre-emption, which excludes the stranger, and by means 
of which the cautious man is able gradually to absorb the estates 
of the incautious: the property is valuable, and the assessment 
light: the good men keep the bad men up to the mark, or are 
ready to get rid of them by the process of absorption : the risk 
is very small indeed compared with the advantage of being mem¬ 
ber of a brotherhood. If a balance occurs, it cannot be for more than 
one-fourth of the whole demand, if timely action be taken, and 
that demand does not exceed one-half of the net produce of 
the estate: the transfer of the land accompanies the payment 
of the debt by an individual shareholdor ; or if the balance be 
paid rateably by the whole community, the share is placed in the 
common land. Under no circumstances can there be a loss, 
and the chances are that the property is greatly sought for. 
Thus it is clear, that while joint responsibility is in theory an 
essential bulwork to the Government Revenue, though in 
practice it is rarely enforced, it will not retard the prosperity of 
the thrifty, or cause hardship to the innocent. 

The right of pre-emption iS an ftWesSory right of property 
Part I Section described in the Punjab Civil Code, but allu- 
xm. pam u. s i on to it has to be made here. Unless it 
appears among the conditions of the Settlement, a party whoso 
claim to a right of pre-emption depends upon local custom must 
prove the custom to have been in force in the particular village in 
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which the disputed property is situated, not by vague assertion, or 
s. d. a. of n w p mere presumptions, but by an enumeration of 
junnary 1863. instances supported by evidence. The principle 
is not defended on any economic principles, but is maintained 
for social and political reasons : and to prevent the right being 
evaded by the seller demanding an exorbitant price which is 
nominally paid by the purchaser with a view of excluding the 
pre-emtors, the value of the property is fixed by assessors. This 
is extended to usufructuary mortgages as well as to sales. In 
practice the rule must press very lightly, as sales on the part of 
Government for Bevenue Balances are unknown, sales in execu* 
tion of decrees are very rare and the only application is to volun¬ 
tary transfers by sale or mortgage. The reason why it is so little 
heard of under native rule is that a stranger would have never 

Mooitan Settle- dared to show his face in a strong co-parcenary 
ment Report, para 4<. yi]] a g e . ifc would have COSt him his life. 

Bond fide prices offered for land should not be over-ruled 

Book Circular xxii by award of assessors; and a lower price fixed 
of 1868 . i n ii eu 0 f them. Proprietors should by no means 

be prevented from obtaining for their land its legitimate value 
according to the law of supply and demand : the object of the 
rule is to prevent fraudulent offers on the part of a stranger of 
a fictitions price, which is in excess of the real value of the land, 
and which he has himself no real intention of paying. It is 
the duty of the Collector to over-rule the award of the assessors, 
if it is contrary to the spirit of the rules. The price which is 
stated to have been offered should be first considered, and if 
that is Iona fide and will without doubt be paid, it should on 
no account be set aside. If the Collector over-rule the assessors, 
he should record in full his grounds for so doing. If the good 
faith of an objector be doubted, he should be required to pay 
into Court the amount of purchase which is deemed fair, 
before the sale to the first proposed purchaser is quashed. 

But it may be urged of what use this complicated 
system, this jealous and offensive exclusion of strangers, this 
propping up of an antique, aud perhaps falling fabric, and this 
apparent counteraction of the great law of political economy. 
The reply is simple :— We are dealing with facts , not with theories: 
we must treat men, and their properties and their feelings, as 
we find them. We can no more alter the institutions of men, 
than their language or their garments. If by a gradual process 

H. 
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these communities could melt away, and give place to a more 
modern and perhaps more politically nice distribution of property, 
so much the better ; but the measure cannot be forced. We 
have in the N. W. P. under the sale law transferred a property 
which belonged to 1500 yeomen to one great landowner, but 
the ex-proprietors could not be ousted of their cultivation, of 
their houses, of their wells, of their cattle : there they remain ; 
we have but placed a heavy stone on a mud wall, and it often 
happens that the stranger has had to organize among his new 
tenantry the same system of management by headmen, which is 
condemned when practised by Government with the old com¬ 
munity. 

The law of limitation provides that where all reference, 
to ancestral rights has been discontinued for twelve years 
recurrence to them cannot be reclaimed. But this rule is often 
neglected by the people : they will agree to re-admit shareholders, 
who have been long absent, and to re-divide the estate according 
to ancestral right; very often some account or mortgage has 
to be settled as a condition precedent: this may be done at 
Settlement, or a condition inserted in the management paper 
for doing so at some future period. Great mischief has been 
done in some Districts by too hastely assuming the consent of 
the landowners to such a partition of property. Those who have 
less than their ancestral shares are of course anxious to recover 
what they consider to be their right in spite of lapse of years, and 
those who have more are of course too anxious to keep what 
they have, if the law will allow it. After settlement nothing 
but a regular suit can alter the status of property. (Vide 
Chapter III. C.) 

A great deal of false sentiment has to be cleared away. 
It is in vain for a man to talk of his pedigree if he has been 
out of possession beyond the period allowed by the law of 
limitation. He left his village to better himself, and those 
who remained behind bore the burden and heat of the day. 
Voluntary restoration on the part of the landowners of land 
to returning shareholders are common, especially in a tract 
where cultivators are scarce. The compulsory alienation or 
forfeiture of property is not understood by the people 
Abstractedly considered it is the natural and just result of 
definite property in land, but it is a process unknown under 
native Governments for the simple reason that no fixed rights 
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are recognized, and a compulsory sale would have implied a 
pledge on the part of the Government, which was never given, 
or a confidence in its moderation, which was never felt. With 
the erample before us of what happened in the N. W. P., not 
only have alienations of land by order of Government on account 
of balances of revenue been unknown, but checks have been 
Book Circular 58 of imposed on the alienation of hereditary or 
1859, undivided property by order of the Civil 

Court. To a certain extent voluntary alienations have been 
discouraged until such time as the landowners became aware 
of their newly acquired rights, nor do we allow the hypothi- 
cation of land as security for contracts to Government Depart¬ 
ments. All restriction should gradually be withdrawn and 
the machinery of conveying land is simple and cheap. Much 
unnecessary sentiment is thrown away on this subject also. 
Our duty is quite clear, and there is no reason why we should 
accept an odium for harsh acts executed for others, which 
we decline to sanction for our own interests. Private 
voluntary sale and mortgage are however the natural 
incidents of property, and to shackle them deprives property 
of some of its value and much of the incidental advan¬ 
tages to be derived from its possession. Every interference 
with the laws which underlie the edifice of human affairs, 
brings with it its own retaliating disturbance. By arresting 
the sale of land we stop the influx of capital on land, 
we keep in possession of our revenue-paying acres parties who 
are confessedly unfit for their duties, (for property has duties 
as well as profits) and who would ordinarily have been swept 
out of sight. As in capitular estates in England, so here we 
must seek a remedy, partial though it may be, in leases, by which 
the interests of both parties will be advanced: this subject 
will be noticed, under the section of Tenants. 

The word " Malikanah” or compensation for rent is con¬ 
stantly used with reference to the profits of the landowner: other 
words of a less widely spread use are known in various districts. 
They may all be translated by the word “ Bent” which, derived 
from '• reditus” means the return to the landowner from his land; 
but it appears in various forms. If he cultivates with his own 
stock, his rent is represented by the profits of his husbandry, 
out of which he has to provide the revenue. If he has tenants 
at will, his rent consists of the grain or cash which they agree 
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to pay for the use of his land. If he has tenants with right 
of occupancy, he either collects so much on a given area with 
reference to the soil, or he receives the proportion of the Land 
Bevenue which falls upon the land occupied by the tenant* 
accompanied by a percentage to represent the rent. What 
shall this percentage amount to ? This is the question. 
Until lately the Government set a bad example by allowing 
only ten per cent, for compensation for rent on land occupied 
fur Government purposes : and only five per cent, when the 
proprietors refused to engage at Settlement; this is called a 
compensation for right of management, but is the only represen¬ 
tative of the man’s property of which he is ousted. This has 
lately been raised to twenty-five per cent. In some districts 
eighteen per cent, was laid down on no very clear principles, 
and in some villages of one district forty per cent, is prescribed. 
In fact no law has yet been discovered, and the only proper 
way is to leave each case to be adjusted on its merits by a jury 
of agriculturists, or to be deduced fiom data collected from 
established facts in the vicinage. The claimant must file a 
regular suit for the adjustment of his rent. 

The chief value of the property of a landowner is no 
doubt in the agricultural occupation of his land by himself or 
his tenants. There are of course pastoral rights in certain 
tracts, which will be alluded to further on, (Chapter IV. F.,) 
but in all villages exist manorial rights which are much prized 
by the proprietors, and which sometimes' constitute a valuable 
property. In so far as they consist of petty dues or services 
from the inhabitants, in the shape of small periodical collections 
or presents, they are never taken into account in fixing the 
Government assessment. When they come to be of considerable 
value, such as the piscary of large tanks, the produce of fruit¬ 
bearing trees, forest produce, they are considered. Dues of a 
religious nature, such as the offerings at shrines, are never taken 
into consideration. A cess is often levied from houses, from 
looms and from trades. There is often a weighman’s tax and a 
species of octroi, meaning a handful taken at random from each 
rack or basket. All these should be recorded, and if any dis¬ 
pute exists it should be settled : if the record be not made, the 
demand cannot be enforced, if the demand is resisted : if it is 
recorded it can Tbe enforced, and passes with the property, and 
is useful as a fund to pay the village watchman and expenses. 
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(b).—S ub-proprietor. 

We now proceed to the Sub.-Proprietor. Many question 
Qoojrat Settle- the policy of this new status, as the first blow 
ment Report, pege ^ ^ integrity of the village system : the 

of^overomenfSTw! reply is that we are dealing with facts. Can 
p. pert xil we <j e ny the existence of this class in districts 

far separated from each other ? To maintain that a cultivator 
who does not and cannot be made to pay rent is a tenant, is a 
mere abase* of terms. Such an argument would not be hazarded 
in the case of house-property. To record this class as tenants, 
and allow them to exert dominion as landowners, would merely 
falsify the record. The argument of the opponents of this status, 
that proprietorship must be proved before a man can be called 
a landowner, is met by the fact that no better right to the land 
occupied is proved in favour of any other party, and the old 
maxim—“ Melior est conditio possidentis .” As a sub¬ 
proprietor, he is owner of an intelligible property. It is not 
apparent why the occupier of a limited area (less than a whole 
village,) may not by lapse of time, and the decay of the domi¬ 
nion of the original landowners, expand into a proprietor as 
well as a community of persons similarly situated and occupy¬ 
ing a whole village, who can by lapse of time expand into a com¬ 
munity of proprietors ; but of this phase we have hundreds of 
instances. The feature of their status is that they are actual 
owners of their own cultivated fields with power of transfer 
by sale, gift, or mortgage, but they have no claim to 
manorial rights, or to the common land, or to pre-emption, and 
only in very exceptional cases to the post of Village Headman. 
Among them we find 

I. —Descendants on the female side from the original 
locators of the village, who received a small plot of land as a 
marriage portion. 

II. —Descendants of those who assisted in the location 
of the village but, not being of the same caste or tribe as the 
locators, were not admitted to the village community. 

III. —Cultivators who have not only asserted by pre¬ 
scription a right of occupancy but, by lapse of time, or by permis¬ 
sion, have freecl themselves absolutely and for ever from paying 
rent. 

IV. —Owners of plots of land the revenue of which was 
assigned to their own use by the native Governments but which 

i. 
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has been resumed by the British Government, leaving them the 
indulgence of a lease at reduced and fixed rates. 

V. —Purchasers of plots of land for houses, gardens, 
manufactories &c., 

I 

VI. - —Purchasers of waste land within village boundaries. 

VII. —Cultivators who were once tenants, bnt who by 

private purchase or auction sale have converted their occupancy 
into ownership. , 

VIII. —Parties who have purchased heritable and 
transferable rights in the village without becoming members of 
the proprietory community. 

IX. —Parties who have been placed in possession of 
ownerless lands by a grant of Government. 

This class can locate cultivators, but, if they should 
themselves fall into arrears of their quota of the Government 
revenue, the village Headman can institute a summary suit, at 
once attach the holding, and collect from the cultivators; and 
as this intermediate tenure is transferable and heritable, he can 
bring it to sale by a summary decree; and there will be no 
hesitation in selling it on the part of the authorities, as the 
same political reasons which restrain the ejectment of the land- 
owners of villages do not apply to them. The difference betwixt 
the lower class of proprietors, and the higher class of tenants, 
those on fixed rates, lies in this, that the rights of the sub¬ 
proprietor are not terminable and must be sold, while that of 
the tenant is cancelled, in the event of balances. At first sight 
the agricultural inhabitants of a village seem to be all possessed 
of the same rights, and, if during the Summary Settlement 
they all paid revenue to Government in the same mode, no 
practical difference existed : but on closer scrutiny, those whose 
ancestors located the village will be distinguished from the mere 
tenant, and there will often be found a class like the one now 
described, which possess some of the characteristics of both. 

D.—Tenants. 

An exaggerated tenant right has the tendency to reduce 
property to a mere name; on the other hand, a property in land, 
without strong arms to make it bring forth fruits in due season, 
is entirely valueless. The difficulty is to steer between the 
two extremes and to render to labour what is due to labour, 
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without trenching upon what is due to property. In a perfectly 
free state of things the landowner would offer such terms as he 
thought proper to the cultivator, who, if he did not like them, 
would carry his labour elsewhere. It would be matter of supply 
and demand. But the tendency in India of every institution is 
to become hereditary : the cultivator by long habit acquires 
prescriptive right of occupation, which it is idle in the face of 
the common law of the country to deny or to resist, though 
we must try to regulate it. Moreover the pressure of the 
Government demand deprives the landowner of his free agency: 
the assessment is fixed upon data derived from the ascertained 
cultivation, and if the landowner disturbed bis tenants, he 
would have to provide himself for the cultivation, or to make 
up the deficieny of assets. Further in some cases the tenants 
have been introduced by the ruler for the time being, and 
encouraged to invest capital in improvements on an implied 
guarantee of occupation. In others the tenant is allowed to 
cultivate at rates more favourable than those of the land¬ 
owner himself, with a view of getting something from the 
land. 


Batai. 


Tenants either hold of the community and cultivate the 
common land of the village, or they are subordinate to some 
particular shareholder, and cultivate his private land. If the 
cultivator uses his own stock and capital, he is a tenant of 
some sort : if ho uses the stock and capital of the landowner, 
he is a mere farm servant. The original native mode of levying 
rent from a tenant is by division of crop : when 
the crops are cut, they are brought into the 
common threshing-floor, threshed out, the grain piled up into 
certain heaps according to established custom, and landowner 
and tenant carry off their shares. It would be a long story to 
go into all the details and petty tricks of division, which in 
the long run is the fairest for both, as allowance is made for 
the seasons. Next in order comes appraisement: 
when the crops are ripe, the area is measured, 
and the outturn of standing crop estimated by experts, and 
divided according to custom, and the value according to the 
price current of the landowner’s share is made over to him. 

Next in order comes kind rates, in which 
experience and the average of past years are 
called upon to supply data for a fixed cash demand upon 
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ascertained area under cultivation of a particular crop, and all 
reference to the outturn of the particular harvest is abandoned. 
In fact as regards the better crops, such as poppy, cotton 
and tobacco, kind rates were in full force under native rule, 
from the sheer inability of effecting a partition of the crop, 
which was not, like cereals, conveyed to the threshing-floor. 
The cultivator had the opportunity to make away with the 
crop. Next in order comes the real rent rate 
b«i rent. founded on experience of the value and character 

of the soil, without reference to the crop contained in the 
holding of each tenant, which is an ascertained fact. Round 
this last rages the famous controversy of rent, which must arise 
as soon as property in land becomes valuable, by the intro* 
Auction of new staples, and improved means of export. 

Our object should be to steer clear of the two opposite 
dangers of attempting to bring down conflicting customs to 
one unbending and unsuitable law, or of allowing the whole 
subject to remain in a state of mist and obscurity. Act 
X of 1859 has never been extended to the Punjab. There 
is no law on the subject. Contract, customary, parole, 
or written, must be the basis of the relations betwixt 
landowner and tenant: mutual advantage must be the 
cement which holds them together, and agricultural im¬ 
provement the object aimed at. Our position is essentially 
different from that which was found in the N. W. P. Thirty 
years of peace and protection from foreign war and internal 
violence bad allowed the relations of landowner and tenant, 
of Property and Labour, to be adjusted by custom and a long 
course of decisions of tbe Civil Courts. In this Province our 
Revenue Officers, armed with judicial and executive powers, 
came face to face with the dissolving, but still undissolved, 
elements of the native system. Names bore an uncertain 
meaning: rights were expiring, or undeveloped: judicial 
courts had never existed : the ruler was in effect through his 
servants, or assignees, the great land-fore? though not land¬ 
owner. We had to decide betwixt the bold and influential 
parties in possession without right, and the weak and unenter¬ 
prising and generally unpractical parties, who had right but 
had lost possession. Race had trodden down race, and grants 
of new rulers had overpowered ancestral claims. The only 
thing which remained unchanged was the burden of the 
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Government revenue, which bad reduced landWner and tenant 
to one dead level. 

But it would not be just* because the former Govern¬ 
ment reduced all to one level without semblance of law, that we 
should with pretence of law stereotype the state of things : it 
is one thing to say that proprietory rights are extinct, and 
another to say that those who are proprietors should enjoy 
nothing worth calling property. It is a positive danger to our 
revenue; for the whole estate is supposed to be hypothecated 
for the revenue, but only a portion is in possession of the con¬ 
tracting parties. It is unjust to give to persons, who are not 
full proprietors of the soil, a privilege which they have never 
hitherto possessed : it is impolitic, because it lessens the bene¬ 
ficiary interest in the soil possessed by the full proprietors, and 
vests the power in an occupant who could not turn it to the 
best accoubt from his inability to transfer it. Tenants with 
Tight of occupation were introduced by us, and are our greatest 
mistake. Under a native rule landowners could eject cultiva¬ 
tors at pleasure if they wanted the land, but cultivators were too 
valuable to be dealt with harshly. A cultivator who had gone 
to the expense of breaking up new land certainly has some claim 
Ooogaira Report on the score of unexhausted improvements. 

Page si-82. but this would be terminable. So little did 

the cultivator in some districts covet the position, that he 
declined to be So recorded if any responsibility attached to it fer 
the Government assessment: of course none would attach in a 
proper Settlement. The tendency of eveiy thing in India 
is to beoome hereditary. Nothing is so simple as the position of 
a farm-servant, hut when the same family have tilled the same 
land for generations, retaining a part of the produce in lieu of 
wages, it is found too late that the farm-servant has become a 
tenant with right of occupancy. 

Nor it is expedient, because it suits the convenience of 
Government to receive its revenue in cash, to force a conversion 
of rent rate from kind to cash. A sudden abolition of kind 
rates has been a mistake, and by forcing so much grain into the 
fnarket, has had to do with the fall of prices, and the break¬ 
down of the Settlements. Both as regards the amount of the 
rates, and the mode of the rates, some of our Settlement officers 
have greatly erred. They should have recorded to the best of 
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their power the state of things existing at the time of Settle* 
ment, or agreed upon at that time by landowner and tenant '■ 
or fixed judicially in each case on a suit being brought by either 
party to try the question. They may have been wrong, or 
circumstances may have altered since: to fix immutable rent rates, 
when such rates are in their essence variable, is as impossible as 
foolish. For rent, being the difference of the productive power 
of the best and worst lands, differs from village to village and from 
time to time : the ingredients of it are the price current, the 
census, the money market, the seasons. It might as well be 
attempted to regulate the price of consols, or fix a maximum 
to the tariff of comestibles in the market. To fix rents 
immutably would destroy the elasticity of property, and pjevent 
statistics of real rent ever being formed to assist ns in our future 
Settlements of the Government revenue. 

The “ tenant on written leases” has to be created by 
our system. Under the peculiar circumstances of alienation of 
land being restricted, the system of leases is very valuable. 
In a country also, where revenue is paid as much from water 
as land, where, if the well falls in, the land must be abondoned, 
a system of tenant leases is of the utmost importance : the terms 
must be left to the parties ; what is required is the admission 
of the principle, and the promise of the guarantee. 

Nor should the tide be allowed to 6et against the 
tenant in favour of the landowner : it is now broadly asserted 

Googaira Settle that landowners had formerly the right to 

ment Report, Page eject any tenants whom they disapproved of, 

however long the latter might have resided 
on the estates : this is again qualified by the proviso that the 
landowner must require the land for his own cultivation: if this 
really be the case it is rather too late to assert it, and it is 
the more to be regretted that ten years ago the tide set out in 
favour of rights of occupancy. 

Tenants are ordinarily of four (4) kinds. 

],—Tenants on fixed and immutable rates for term of 
settlement. 

2. —Tenants with right of occupancy on rates certain 
both in amount and nature, and susceptible of legal fixation. 

3. —Tenants at will. 

4. —Tenants on written lease. 
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The question of residence as regards all tenants iS quite CHAPTER II* 
independent of the tenure. Of the 4 kinds, 
noe* officer^ pagers! 1 and 2 are ordinarily heritable and possibly 
transferable. 3 is neither: the tenure of 4 is 
tied up in the four corners of the lease, or explained by the 
custom of the neighbourhood. 

The Settlement Record is presumed to describe the sta¬ 
tus of each class of tenants rightly: a misdescription must be 
corrected in the manner laid down for that class of cases. 

(Chapter III, C). Parties may not only be at the same time 
tenants of all four kinds for different lands, but they may be 
tenants of two kinds for the same land; a tenant with right of 
occupancy may have taken a lease but a lease is by nature 
terminable ; the other status is in its essence continuous by 
prescription; both exist independently of each other. The rights 
and liabilities of tenants are described with more or less accuracy 
in the Record of Rights of the Settlement. 

( 1 )—Tenants on fixed rates for term of settlement. 

Tenants of the first class hold from the village land- 
Book circular 40 owners some portion of a village on condition 
of paying annually a fixed sum or a fixed rate 
on it. This may have arisen from the acts of the landowners 

Direction, to Rere- themselves or by an arrangement of the officers 
nue. Officer., page 0 f Government. The amount is fixed at time 
of Settlement, and they are bound to pay, 
whether they cultivate or not. Their tenure is transferable 
and heritable, but terminable : each case must be decided on its 
own merits, but on the occurrence of a balance the village 
Headman can file a summary suit, and then at once attach 
as an intermediate tenure and collect the rent from the culti¬ 
vators, and after a decree he can cancel the tenure . In this 
class we find:— 

I. —Non-proprietory occupiers of land, the revenue 
of which was assigned to them by the Native Government, but 
tins been resumed by the British Government. 

II. —Occupiers of land for building purposes. 

III. —Non-agricultural occupiers of gardens, planted 
before Settlement, and paying by prescription a definite sum, 
and possessing right to plant, cut, and do what they like. 

IV. —Non-proprietory occupiers of waste land, the pro¬ 
perty of others, on a Government lease. 
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2.— Tenant with right op occupancy. 

Tenant with right of occupancy is also called “ here¬ 
ditary cultivator,” “Asamee Mourusee,” or “ Mustakhilee.” The 
features of this status, which has been created by our system 
and may perhaps be called our greatest mistake, is that,-— 

I. —He cannot be capriciously ejected, just because the 
owner wants the land for himself or others, unless he is in 
balance. In any other case than as above supposed, he can 
only be ousted by the issue of a regular suit. 

II. —His rate of rent is that of the vicinage for that 

Directions to Revc. description of soil, varying with the pros- 
rmewficeri, page 63- p er ity of the neighbourhood, and is ordinarily 

recorded for term of Settlement, and can only be 
raised beyond that stated at Settlement by a decree in a regu¬ 
lar suit, which decree can only be enforced at the begining of 
an agricultural year : or a formal notice must be served by 
the landowner on the tenant at season of cultivation, on or 
before the month of May, notifying the specific rent under the 
landowner’s right of enhancing it; this will give the tenant 
at once the opportunity of disputing the demand by a regular 
suit. The rent may either be in the form of a money rate per 
acre, or other local measurement, assessed on the capacity of 
the soil, or a percentage over and above the quotum of the 
Government revenue. The right to levy rent in one or other 
of these forms is inherent in the relation betwixt tenant and 
proprietor, just as much as the mention of the term servant 
implies the receipt of wages in one form or another. Although 
the Settlement Officer may have allowed tenants to pay a 
quotum of revenue, and have recorded no rent present or 
prospective, the landowner can bring a regular suit during 
the period of Settlement to try that point, and where an in¬ 
adequate rent has been recorded he may sue to enhance it, or by 
issuing a formal notice in the way above described Compel the 
tenant to submit or dispute it. When the parties have been con¬ 
fronted, and their status verified, a jury of agriculturists should 
be convened to try this issue: “Given the right of occupancy of 
the tenant, is the produce of the land at the present moment 
such as to warrant the imposition or enhancement of rent” ? If 
there are no established rates of the vicinage, an award should 
be made according to the rate payable for the land of a similar 
description in the places adjacent. The law has made pro- 
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vision for securing this right to the proprietors; a fair opportunity 
been afforded to the tenant for contesting the demand. 
As a general rule, open to exception in special cases, the pro¬ 
prietor should be held entitled to raise the rent upon the tenants 
till it reach half as much again as the average Government 
assessment upon land of the same quality. 


III. —He can temporarily sublet, and associate strangers 
Directions to Re- with himself in the cultivation, and by 

63 . leaving a fnend or relation in charge can 

1357 . maintain a constructive occupancy, being res¬ 

ponsible for the tillage and rent, and keeping his name on the 
books of the village accountant. The arrangement must be in 
no way prejudicial to the landowner, and no period is assigned 
to the word “ temporary.’* 

IV. —The right of “ transfer,” by 6ale, gift, or mort- 

DiNcUons to Ewe. gag e > may be an incident in his tenure, but, as 
me Officers, page jj. j g no j. ordinarily so, he must prove it. 

circular 67 of 185s. Whatever transfers are recognized by the j 
people, will be so by the Government, but if a tenant wishes 

Hollander Settle- ***** ** acknowledged right he should 
uent Report. intimate the same to the landowner, and. 
record the name of the transferee on the village accountant’s; 
papers; if he does not do so his rights by his laches will suffer, 
and in all cases of transfer, whether for a price or not, the land- 
owner has the preference and pre-emption and may exert it 
under the usual law, and when not ordinarily transferable 
in case of a decree of a Revenue or Civil Court against the 
tenant, the landowner will have the offer of buying out the 
right at a value fixed by a jury. Just as the proprietor is 
able by a summary decree for his own balances to extiiiguish 
the tenure, 60 he should have the opportunity, in the event of 
his tenant becoming involved to others, of buying it up. 

V. —No conversion of rent from kind to cash can take 
place within term of Settlement without consent of parties, or 
unless there is special provision in the Settlement Record, or 

Directum* to Ewe- nnless there is a decree in a regular suit, and 
the Court will never grant a conversion from 
cash to grain : if such a retrograde measure 
take place at all, it must be by private consent: and a decree 
will not be granted for conversion from kind to cash, unless 

x. 


fine 6ficeM,p*ge 274. 

Book Circular 34 
of 1858. 
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CHAPTER II- the owner show that the tenant has defaulted, or caused waste, 
or deteriorated the cultivation, and the tenant show that the 
owner has oppressed by vexatious, untimely, or harsh procedure. 
Any change must be from commencement of an agricultural 
year, and unless disturbing causes are shown, the arrangement 
at Settlement must be maintained, and when commutation is 
made, it must be a full and sufficient one, based on the 
principle that two seers in the maund on the gross produce 
ordinarily equal twenty-five per cent, on the Government 
assessment in addition to village expenses : and if the custom 
of division of crops or appraisement has to be replaced by 
money rates, the conversion should be made with the assistance 
of a jury. No general order must ever be given for converting 
grain rents into cash : it must be left to the parties, and it 
must be remembered, that there is a great difference betwixt 
fixing a cash rent on the capacity of the soil, and allowing the 
tenant to pay a quotum of the Government revenue. Cash 
may be the mode of payment, but a quotum of the revenue 
should not be the ratio. 

VI. —No new prescriptive rights of this kind are now 

Book Circular No. formin g 5 n0 len g th of occupancy by a tenant 
m of 1868 . at will, will convert his tenure to one of the 

higher grade. 

VII. —He may not plant gardens, sink wells, cut canals,' 
plant trees, without the leave of the landowner, but if in a 
district under Settlement the licence be refused, he may file a 
regular suit against the landowner, claiming permission to 
improve the land, and distinctly admitting that he has no 
proprietary rights, that the tenure will not be altered by the 
improvements, that the landowner has the pre-emptory right, 
if the land should be in the market. The rent of the land will* 
be governed by the rent of the vicinage, and not be liable to 
enhancement in consequence of improvement, even though the 
tenant should have improved without leave, and in case of 
enhancement of rent allowed by the Court on account of the 
increased prosperity of the district, care should be taken that 
any increase of production caused by tenant’s capital, be excluded 
from calculation. It is very true that a landowner must not 
be improved out of his estate, but a tenant with a right of 
occupancy has a right to improve; similarly the landowner 
has a right to improve the land of a tenant with right of occu¬ 
pancy, and demand an enhanced rent in consequence, should 
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the tenant refuse to do so. He is at liberty to make his own 
terms with the landowner on the subject of the sinking of 
wells and other improvements, and any dispute on the subject 
of these terms will be decided by a suit on its own merits. 

VIII. His right to collect dry wood and dry grass and 
reeds for his own use is prescriptive, neither transferable nor 
defined in quantity or time : no territorial or fixed assignment 
can be made by order of Court in lieu of the general right, 
which is by permission of the owner, and if churlishly refused^ 
the right will be enforced in a regular suit. He is entitled to the 
use of the manure or refuse of his own house, but has no claims 
to that of the non-agriculturist residents, nor can he remove it 
beyond the confines of their village without leave of proprietors. 

IX. —He has no power to sell his residence in the village 
without giving the pre-emption to the landowner, and, if 
abandoned, roofless, and doorless, for one whole agricultural 


---—- 

tnent of villages under 
direct management, 
page 41. 

Directions to Reve¬ 
nue Officers, page 273. 


year, the site lapses to the landowners ; the materials, unless 
they are wood grown in the village, may be removed by the 
tenant. Forfeiture of right of occupancy of the fields does 
not entail forfeiture of the residence, or threshing-floors, or 
other agricultural conveniences. 

Abandonment of tenure for one agricultural yean 
Mantui for manage- without provision for tillage or rent, entails 
forfeiture of the tenure. Both in this case 
and if the tenant default after cultivation, the 
landowner on a summary decree will be 
authorized to oust bim and make his own 
arrangements for the land. 

XI. —The landowner has legal right to attach the crops, 
if the rent be not paid in due time, but 
vexatious attachments will always be punished. 

XII. —The tenure descends to all direct heirs, but not 
to collaterals, who cannot trace to a common 
ancestor who confessedly held the land : it 

does not ordinarily pass to females, but widows may claim it» 
and minors may hold through a manager. 

^III* I^ e tenure extends to certain fields only, 
c. s. b. of Here- are so recorded, not to any fields which 

I 856 ^*r* 9. P ’ 17 ° f ke may choose to cultivate; a change of holdings 
may be the case sometimes, but as it is not so 
ordinarily, it must be proved. 


Page 272. 


Page 63. 
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XIV. —Arable land cannot be used for other than ordi- 
nary agricultural purposes, consistent with good farming; tan¬ 
neries, brick kilns, saltpetre pans, kunkur pits, must not be 
started without leave of landowner, nor can the tenant file a 
regular suit for such permission, such not being the ordinary 
use of the soil. 

XV. —He has a right to cut trees of spontaneous growth, 
or planted with leave of landowner by himself for agricultural 
purposes, such as his ploughs, well-gear, roof beams, but 
for no other purpose, unless he can prove that he has the ex¬ 
ceptional right of general use ; but he cannot cut fruit bearing 
or other trees, the property of the landowner; if the trees are 
on the boundaries of fields the local custom must be followed. 


XVI. —If owing to the increase of trees on his fields 
the productive power be diminished, and the owner of the 
trees refuse to cut, or the landowner refuse to decrease rent, 
the tenant must file a regular suit to compel him to do so. 

XVII. —Ail tenants, whether resident or non-resident, 
have a right to graze agricultural cattle, but not pastoral, on 
the common land, and water them from the common tanks. 

XVIII—If the rent is paid in kind, and the tenant 
Directions to Re- wilfully cultivate inferior crops, the land- 

venue Officers, page J 

274. owner will be entitled to a decree on an 

average crop. 

XIX.—Leave cannot be refused by a tenant, or to a 
Book Circular xiv tenant, to conduct a water-course through 
011861, fields, but no property is thereby conveyed, 

it is but a servitude and must be paid for. 


XX.—A landowner whsoe land is sold for its own 
„ _ balances, or transferred for balances to a sol- 

nuc officers, page 65. ven j- shareholder or farmed to a stranger, 
becomes, as regard his cultivation, a tenant with right of occupa¬ 
tion, permanently or temporarily as the case may be, and his 
rent should be fixed by the Collector with the aid of a jury. 
A landowner whose rights and interests are sold in lands not 
in balance for the balance of other lands, or by a decree of a 
Revenue or Civil Court, loses everything, and his right of 
cultivation is extinguished. 
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Boot circular viii ' XXI.—The tenure may be created by 

Const: of s. d. a. the sale of cultivatory right under a decree 
sso r ofx859? ces * of Civil or Kevenue Court, reserving a rent 
to the landowner. 

XXII.—Tenants with right of occupancy may, by auc¬ 
tion sale, private purchase, or gift, convert their rights of occu¬ 
pancy into property, and they will then be transferred to the class 
# of Sub-Proprietor. The tenant with right of occupancy has the 
right of pre-emption of the land which he occupies, next after 
the Proprietory. In the same manner, he has the right of pre¬ 
emption to any land in the villages next in order after the 
proprietors. Encouragement should be given to this mode of 
disposing of the tenure : a tenant may accept a sum of money 
from the landowner and resign his right, or pay a sum of 
money and make himself a Sub-Proprietor. 

XXIII.—If the fields recorded at Settlement and the cul. 
tivation of a tenant with right of occupancy are washed away 
by the action of the river, and new deposits not susceptible of 
recognition are subsequently thrown up, the tenant has do 
claim, his rights have expired. 

In each district what constitutes and what does not 
constitute a tenant with right of occupancy will have been fixed 
at Settlement, but the parties may contest the point by civil 
suit within the period of limitation. Ii is not presumed to 
lay down what the proportion of the rent should be to the re¬ 
venue ; the two calculations have no common number; the Go¬ 
vernment has made its terms with the landowners, it is their 
affair to arrange with their tenants; and if we wish hereafter 
to know the real value of the estate we should allow rent rates 
to adjust themselves. Likewise the mode of the rent, whether 
cash or kind, is quite discretionary. 

(3).—Tenant at Will. 

The tenant at will holds from the commencement 
of the agricultural year such amount of land on such rates as 
have been orally fixed between the parties, or are usual for the 
land. It is possible that he may be a tenant for one harvest 
only, and his interests will be confined to the period of that 
harvest only. 

The features of his status are 
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Directions to Reve. I.—He cannot be ejected unless he 

nne officers, Page 64. defaults, and when he has cut and removed 

his crop he is no longer in possession. 

II. —His crops can be attached for the rent, and after 
Directions t° Reve- a samma ry decree he can be at once ejected if 

272 . he does not arrange for payment of his rent. 

III. —His rent may be in kind or cash, according to 
custom, or parole agreement. 

IY.—He has no right of dry wood or grass but with 
express licence of the owner, but he has a right to graze and 
water his agricultural cattle. 

V. —If at the commencement of an agricultural year he 
without leave takes possession of the fields formerly cultivated 
by him, or any other fields, and refuse to quit them, he can only 
be ejected by a regular suit, but he will be cast in costs and 
damages. 

VI. —His tenure is neither heritable, transferable, nor 
can it be sub-leased ; he may associate another with himself, 
but the party will have no rights or responsibilities recognized 
by law. 

VII. —He has no right to cut trees for any purpose 
under any pretence, without leave of owner. 

VIII. —If he makes improvemeuts, it is at his own risk 
without any claim on the landowner. 

The best security of tenants consists in the demand for 
their labour. A landowner reckons his wealth by the num¬ 
ber of his tenants, and the fear of losing them is often sufficient 
provision against harshness. Where land is abundant and 
labour scarce, the tenant can always make his own terms with 
the landowner, who must either accede to the demand or 
leave the land untilled. All that a tenant at will can have a 
right to is 

I. That his contract, implied or customary, be kept 
to. 

II. —That if he improve with permission, he be allowed 
for unexhausted inprovements. 

III. —That he be only ejected at the close of an agri¬ 
cultural year, if not a defaulter. 

IV. —That no enhancement or variation id the mode 
of demand be made without warning. 
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The question of his ejection at the end of the year is 
not discretionary, bat absolute at the request of the landowner : 
he has no right for the term of his own life, or for his heirs nor 
can the Officers of Government make any exceptions so long as 
bis status of “ tenant at will” is admitted or proved : all that 
can be said for the most favored tenant at will is, that he should 
not be ejected merely to make room for another tenant at will, 
but if the landowner persists in so doing, the law will support 
him. 

It is to be hoped that, in an improved state of relations 
betwixt landowner and tenant, leases and agreements may be 
more largely used. The tenant on a written lease can have no 
rights beyond that lease unless he occupies a double status and 
is also a tenant with right of occupancy. Violation of terms of 
lease may justify ouster. No lease can hold good beyond term 
of the settlement of revenue of the District. A tenant can 
always resign his lease at a period of the year when the land- 
owner will not be prejudiced thereby. To facilitate leases 
written forms of agreement, carefully worded to suit particular 
requirements, should be circulated; and in districts where capital 
is wanted, but land is plentiful and landowners poor, timo¬ 
rous and jealous, these leases should be encouraged. A class of 
tenants, with guaranteed sub-leases paying rent open after 
fixed terms to revision, would help the introduction of the 
moneyed classes into villages in a legitimate way. The policy 
of discouraging sales to strangers is a boon to the landowner, 
but it will cause a dearth of capital to the land, if the principle 
be allowed to go on too long and be pressed too far. 

(E.)— Office-bearer and Fees. 

The village Office-bearer has been called the creature of 
the Settlement, but it may be more correctly stated that his 
rights and duties have been regulated by Settlement, for their 
existence is anterior, and supported by the common law of 
the country. The appointment to all such offices had a tenden¬ 
cy under native rule to be hereditary, or at least to be confined 
to certain families. The payment was generally in kind. Under 
our system, though we have retained the names, or similar 
names, yet we have greatly altered the status, duties, and mode 
of remuneration. 

The three (3) Office-bearers of a village are 

(1.) The Headman, or Headmen, (Lumberdar.) 

M. 
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*?• (2,). The Village accountant, (Putwary.) 

(3.) The Village watchman, (Chokedar.) 

By the custom of the country a certain sum is always 
set apart for (4) village expenses known as Mulbah, and can be 
conveniently treated of in this Section. There do exist generally, 
though not universally, a class of (5)Rural Notables, known as 
Chowdries, or “ Sufedposhes,” the importance of whom has 
only lately been recognized, but whose status and emoluments 
are now being secured to them, and who will be described in 
this Section. 


(1)—Village Headman. 

In considering the Village Headman it must always 
Wfoctimw to neve, be remembered that he is an Office-bearer, 
me officers, page neceS8a rily one of the proprietory body. 

It is true that for certain purposes, such as police, a 
Government Farmer, or a Government Manager in a seques¬ 
trated village, is to a limited extent the Headman, but it may 
be broadly stated that a Headman must be a landowner. 
When the village is owned by one person, that person is ne¬ 
cessarily the Headman : when there are more than one, a 
limited number has to be selected as Office-bearers, with 
reference to the number of shareholders and the tenure of 
the village. Ordinarily the duties must be discharged personally, 
but the heritable feature of the office has compelled some 
relaxation, and the aged, the incapacitated, the minor, and the 
female proprietor, who are also necessarily or by right Village 
Headmen, are allowed to appoint Agents, (Surburah) : So also 
the mortgagee of a whole village or subdivision of a village* 
if in possession, becomes the agent of the ousted landowner : 
so also the great landowner, who possesses many villages, is 
allowed to discharge his duties by deputy (karindah), and 
neither he nor his deputy is required to reside in the village. 

Great mistakes have been committed, and erroneous 
Impressions still exist in the minds of some of the less well 
informed Government servants, and the ignorant communities. 
Under the native system the landowner and tenant were 
reduced to a dfead level, paying in kind, or money rates, 
and the Headmen were allowed a certain perquisite in cash or 
kind on the crop, called Puchotra, in return for the support 
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which they rendered in controlling their brethren and tenants. 
It was a great object of ambition to secure a portion of this, as 
it was felt to be a recognition, though a beggarly one, of pro¬ 
prietory right, and it was shared by many, being claimed by all 
the sons of a deceased Headman. When our rule was intro¬ 
duced, the assessment was reduced and fixed in cash, and 
thus each proprietor found, or was suffered to find, a considerable 
margin of profit betwixt his receipts as landowner, and his 
payment as revenue-payer: this represented his proprietory 
rights: over and above this was the allowance, fixed at five 
per cent on the Government revenue, which we assigned to the 
Direction*to Rete- village Headmen, as a wage for service render- 
148 . 0ffice "’ p * 6e ed, the whole of which belonged to the Office¬ 
bearer for the time being. This the people could not and 
would not understand. Many Headmen for 
Circular 67 ofi 855 . sa k e 0 f p eaC e allow others to share their 

wages, but of course a claim cannot be recognized in our Courts. 

This difficulty led to others at Settlement. From 
failing to appreciate the precise state of the case, in some vil¬ 
lages an inordinate number of village Headmen have been ap¬ 
pointed, thus diluting the responsibility, and subdividing the 
allowance so minutely, as to make the remuneration inadequate. 
This evil can only be corrected gradually, as vacancies take place 
by death or dismissals, which may be ordered on account of 
incapacity or misconduct. Here another kind of error, is often 
committed. The village Headman is an Office-bearer, whose 
duties lie mainly, if not entirely, in the Eevenue Depart- 
ment. Still he may commit offences, or be guilty of neglects 
Circular lx xxi which in the opinion of the Criminal authorise- 
may justify dismissal. It is out of their power 
however to do more than recommend dismissal, and the Collec¬ 
tor having received permission from the Commissioner to in¬ 
stitute the suit, must decide not only whether the conduct of 
the accused warrants the measure, but whether the constitution 
of the village admits of the order being effectively carried out. 
To dismiss from the post the solitary owner of a v illag e, or sub¬ 
division of a village, is to disfranchise the office; to pro¬ 
scribe a whole family on account of the offence of one 
member is unjust ; but to dismiss a man, when there is 
no one but his son or his brother, who have no separate 
house or board, to appoint in his stead, is wholly ineffective 
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as a punishment. Nor should a village Headman be 
dismissed for a first or a venial offence : in fact dismissal should 
be regarded more as a measure needful for the well being of the 
community. If a man is habitually guilty of extortion, 
embezzlement, or oppression, he must be removed. So also, if he 
is implicated in acts of lawlessness : but if the measure cannot 
be done thoroughly it had better be left alone. 

The number fixed at Settlement should not be exceeded 
without leave of Financial Commissioner. Death vacancies 
are to be filled according to the principles laid down in the 
Administration Paper : one of the sons does not necessarily 

succeed to his father : certainly all the sons 

Circular 48 of 1856. , a. iia -1 jj/l i a 

do not collectively succeed : the number must 
follow the constitution of the village : different subdivisions, 
and tribes, should have a different representative : whether 
the proportion of the remuneration to be enjoyed by each is 
to be fixed according to the amount of revenue which his 
constituents pay, or according to the numerical strength of 
the Village Headmen, is a matter to be fixed at Settlement. The 
sale or mortgage by private contract, or auction of the proprietory 
rights of.a Headman in a co-parcenary village, necessarily 
causes the office to be vacated but does not transfer the office 
to the purchaser or mortgagee. An entire change of the 
constitution of the village will necessitate a re-organization 
of Headmen. A Headman sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Criminal Jail, or confined in the Civil Jail for debt, does not 
forfeit his office, unless his offence be of a heinous nature, of 
a character clearly showing his unfitness for office. A vacant 
post is not to be filled ap by election, unless there are particular 
circumstances to warrant this exceptional measure. No pro¬ 
clamation is to be issued for candidates. It is found ordinarily 
circular xxxvi ^at the public feeling is in favour of one who 
of 1858, is near of kin, if not next of kin to the de¬ 

ceased. The interests of Government should be secured by 
the selection of an efficient man, and the prejudices of the share¬ 
holders should be consulted by allowing them to challenge 
the appointment of one who is obnoxious to the majority. It has 
been found that the principle of election, however much the best 
in theory, has practically led to the engendering of bad feeling, and 
disingenuous compromises, such as promises not to levy from the 
shareholders the wages to which the office is entitled. It may 
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sometimes be necessary to pass over the young son of d 
deceased Headman, because the village requires the service of 
an able and strong man, but when at a later period another 
vacancy occurs the party thus excluded may have a fair claim 
to be introduced. It is essential that the Collector carry the 
people with him: any arrangement forced on them will either 
not practically be acted upon, or lead to injustice and injury. 
When a Headman dies the village accountant should report 
the same in writing immediatety to the Sub-Collector who 
will at once take steps to replace him. 

The duties of the village Headman are two-fold (I) 
Police, (II) Revenue. In his first capacity he is by the common 
law'ofthe country responsible for. the peace of his village, and is 
bound to prevent and,detect crime, and arrest and produce offend¬ 
ers. Heavy penalties fall upon him and the community, if he 
fails in these duties, but these belong more properly to a treatise 
on Police and Judicial matters. The village watchman is 
subordinate to the village Headman. In his second capacity he 
is the representative of the community in all their transactions 
with Government: they are bound by what their Headmen do 
and agree to : the lease at Settlement is in their names, and 
they sign the agreement: all payments into the Sub-Collectorate 
must be made by them, entered in their names, and the receipts 
issued to them. The Sub-Collector has no right to deal with 
any member of the proprietory or tenantry. 

The Village Headman collects the rent from the culti¬ 
vators of the common lands, the proceeds of the manorial 
rights, and the revenue. quota of each shareholder and sub¬ 
proprietor. In this he is assisted by the village accountant, 
who is his subordinate. Every payer of revenue or rent should 
be in possession of a Receipt Book, and no payment should 
be made without a proper entry being made 
Circular is of 1867. ^ ^he Putwaree in that book : this is a great 

check on error or exaction. The village Headman can 
sue summarily his co-sharers, sub-proprietors, and tenants of the 
common land, for balance of revenue and rent, or his allowance 
of five per cent., or he can attach their crops and chattels and 
Direct ions to Here- distrain : he is on the other hand liable to be 

nne Officers, page 

i*3. sued for exaction. He is bound to attend the 

summons of the Government Officials at all seasons: he has 

N. 
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the charge of disbursement of all village expenses, but is bound 
to render accounts annually. He can borrow money in the 
name of the village for general purposes, and be sued in the 
Civil Court in his representative capacity. 

It must be remembered that the Village Headmen have 

authority in the whole village, and draw their 
Circular22of 1855. p ercen |. a g e f rom every portion without respect 

to the fact that the revenue of the whole, or a portion, or plots of 
land have been assigned to Government assignees, who being 
strangers in the village have no right in any 
Circular 22 of i8o5. wa y interfere in the management, or to 

dispute the authority of the Village Headman. On the contrary 
the assignee of the Government Revenue is forbidden to deal 
directly with the cultivators : he must sue Village Headmen 
for the balances, who will make their own arrangments in their 
own village. 

The policy of Government Officials should be to support 
the Headman in the maintenance of his legal 
circular 36 of i860. p 0s jti 011j against the co-parceners if they 

attempt to dispute his authority, against the tenants if they 
are refractory, against the Government assignee if he meddles 
in what does not concern him, against the village accountant 
if he presumes on his technical knowledge to set aside the 
Headman, against the village watchman if he is insubordinate. 
All hope of self-government is in vain if this ancient office-holder is 
6 et aside, and no one will suffer more both in the Police and the 
Revenue Department than the Government. On the other hand 


the village Headman in a co-parcenary village must ever be 
reminded that he is a representative man and not an autocrat, and 
must respect the rights of others if he wishes himself to be 
respected. It has been suggested to seleot the most efficient 
of several Headmen, and make the others subordinate to him, 
transfering to the selected party a portion of the dues, whereby 
, „. , YVI what is stated to have been the practice under 

Book Circular XVI 

of 1862 . Native Governments, or a superior village 

Headman, dealing with Government and having under him the 
heads of sub-division with a lower rate of emolument, would 
be restored. 


(2 —Village Accountant. 

The village accountant is an official of the greatest 
importance to the well being of the community. A germ of 
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this office existed under Native Government, in the shape of 
the small shop keeper (Dhurwai), who weighed the grain under 
a system where the revenue was paid in kind, advanced cash, 
supplied the village expenses, and kept such limited accounts 
as the rude mode of conducting business required. He was 
remuneAted by a percentage ostensibly, and no doubt profited 
indirectly. Since the Settlement, the tendency has been 
in the opposite extreme: arrangements had to be made certainly 
to provide a suitable payment for the village accountant, to 
insist on his doing his duty, keeping up regular day books, and 
filing annual accounts : this necessitated the entertainment of a 
superior class of men and constant instruction. The result has 
been, that the old officials have been got rid of as inefficient, and 
clusters of villages have been grouped together to form the circle of 
a village accountant. This has led to the office being delocalized : 
the absence of fit men has led to the introduction of strangers : a 
step further has been to collect through the Sub-Collector the 
percentage on the Government revenue which is set apart 
lor the office, and to pay the village accountant quarterly from 
the Sub-Collectorate at which a great part of his time was spent, 
the village being only occasionally visited. Thus it has come 
about that in some districts the village accountants are formed 
into an instructed, and perhaps efficient body of well paid 
aliens, who have little or no sympathy with the village Head¬ 
men, render them no subordination, and have no local knowledge. 
This is much to be regretted, but the cure is not so evident. 

It has been distinctly ruled that the following arrange¬ 
ments are unauthorized 

I. —Levy of pay of village accountants, by the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor, instead of by themselves. 

II. —Collections of the pay into a general fund, whence 
other functionaries are paid, or whence a portion is applied to 
other purposes. 

III. —Making up the pay of poorer circles by grants of 
portion of the pay of richer circles. 

In some Districts this evil is intensified by the physi¬ 
cal circumstances of the tract: the areas are large and 
unproductive : the revenue is small: the dilemma had to be faced, 
of either so enlarging the circle as to render it impossible that 
the village accountant could visit his constituent villages, or to 
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CHAPTER II. make moderate circles and increase the rate of percentage which 
in some cases has risen from the modest two per cent, of the 
Regulation Provinces to ten per cent., which is either a waste 
of Government revenue or an oppression of the landowners, 
according to the mode in which the deduction is made at 
Settlement. In one division the idea has been started to 
rehabilitate the old body of hereditary weiglimen for the dis¬ 
charge of the simple local duties, and to have a very small trained 
body of accountants in each Sub-Collectorate to prepare the 
annual statistics, the two functionaries dividing the percentage. 

Suitable fines may be imposed on the village accountant 
for official delinquencies, but in every case he should have the 
opportunity of explaining his conduct, and, a memo, of his pay 
should be placed with the papers. If he fails to pay the fine 
he must be dismissed. It must always be remembered that 
dismissal causes great inconvenience to the people. 

In the revised Settlement of N. W. P., the pay of the 

Directions to Reve- villageaccountantiscalculate.dat 3 per cent, 
une Officers, page 166 . on the Rent Roll, payable by the landowners, 

which gives a wider margin for the percentage, ever increasing with 
the increased prosperity of the village: a five yearly adjustment 
. may take place; in the Punjab, the percentage 

Circular 22 of 185o. , , , , r ° 

is calculated on the revenue, and the lighter 
the assessment the smaller the emoluments of the office-holder. 
It is however distinctly understood that his percentage is on the 
whole revenue, including portions of the village the 
revenue of which is assigned to Government assignees : and for 
very good reasons; for he is equally bound to take note of 
what happens in such lands, to record the corps sown, to 
give receipts to the tenants, and to give evidence in summary 
suits, while he has with regard to such assignments the additional 
responsibility of being obliged to report lapses, and note 
mutations of names. 

The village accountant is a servant of the Revenue 
Department exclusively, and when he is charged with having 
committed an offence in his official capacity, a preliminary 
investigation must be made in the first instance on the revenue 
side. If dismissal, suspension, or fine be not considered sufficient 
punishment, the revenue authorities may order a Criminal 
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prosecution, ordering his dismissal in the first instance should it 
be considered expedient. A private individual may at his own 
Circular xixiv of pleasure bring criminal charges against a vil- 
1861 ‘ lage accountant, but in the case of neither 

public nor private prosecution have the criminal authorities power 
to order him to be dismissed from his appointment, nor will an 
acquittal on a criminal discharge necessitate his re-appointment 
to his former post. An appeal from the order of a Collector 
regarding dismissal of a village accountant will he to the 
Commissioner, but the sanction of the Commissioner need only 
be previously applied for, when without complaint of the 
landowners the Collector dismisses the accountant. 

• 

The village accountant can sue for his pay in the sum¬ 
mary Court within one year when that pay is not collected by 
the Sub-Collector; if for any particularly good reason pay is 
awarded after the lapse of one year, report should be made to 
the Commissioner setting forth the grounds. He can be sued 
by his constituents for malversation or non-iendition of accounts, 
and can he committed to prison until he produce his accounts. 
He should not be unnecessarily detained at the Head Quarters 
or Sub-Collectorate Courts : complaints against him should not 
be heard at unreasonable times, as they are often brought 
forward with design to get him away from the village at the 
time when his presence is most needed. The Civil and Crimi¬ 
nal Courts should refrain from needlessly summoning the village 
accountant in his official capacity : when he is required to give 
public testimony as an individual or to produce documents the 
summons should by the courtesy of the Courts be sent through 
the Collector who will take care that he is not unduly detained, 
and that the public service is not prejudiced by the production 
of the documents. 

The duties in which the village accountants are employed 
are ordinary, connected with the collection of the revenue, and 
the current affairs of the village ; and extraordinary, at time of 
Settlement. This latter principle, though excellent in theory, 
has been stretched too far to the detriment of the ordinary 
duties. He is the village registrar as well as accountant: he 
attests all written engagements entered into between the land- 
owner and tenants, and records all arrangements regarding land 
between co-parceners. He is sworn accountant in a summary 
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suit, and has to produce his accounts : they consist of his diary 
and his annual statistical returns. A separate Manual in the 
greatest detail has been prepared by the author in the Yerna- 

Pntwary's Manu*i cular, and is widely circulated: another Manual 

in the Vernacular. . , , 

Circular67of 1854. circulated in IS54 is also current: it would 
extend this treatise to an undue length to introduce the whole of 
it, and it should be studied or referred to as a separate work. 
The Sub-Collectors who neglect the supervision of their village 
accountants are much to be blamed. They have under 
their orders two stipendiary officials solely paid for this duty — 
viz., the Superintendent of village accounts, and his deputy. 

In some Divisions great stress is placed on the careful 
nook Circular xxxi maintenance of the Diary, while the annual 
** I86a verification of the field map is neglected. It 

is obvious that attention to neither can be omitted if the 
annual statistics, which are compiled from both sources, are to 
be truthful. The importance of the Diary is very great: it 
should be carefully and systematically kept up : the leaves 
should be paged and numbered to prevent interpolation or 
removal of sheets: the Sub-Collector should 

Circular 5 of 1855. ever y opportunity of inspecting it, and 

signing his name at the foot of the latest entry: the book 
should be brought on stated days to the Sub-Collectorate to bo 
examined and signed by the Superintendent of Village Accounts: 
under Sec: 466 of the Indian Penal Code a severe penalty attends 
any tampering with such documents. The field map, prepared at 
Settlement, should each year be systematically tested and cor¬ 
rected after personal examination on the ground. If the changes 
are very considerable a new field map and index must be 
made : to maintain the old papers if they cease to represent 
the state of occupancy is worse than useless, and all statistical 
returns based upon them cannot be better than what they 
generally are called, annual falsehoods. One of the simplest 
tests is to go into a village and insist on making out by the 
village map and index all the particulars regarding the field 
on which you happen at the moment to be standing. 

The village accountant is the main-spring of the reve¬ 
nue machine all the year round, but he is specially useful 
at harvest time, and at the close of the agricultural years 
when the Annual Audit takes place. All village accounts and 
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claims should then be brought forward and audited. The CHAPTER II 
Government demand has been collected, and it is not fair that 
all claims of revenue and rent, on the part of the Government 
assignees or the landowners, should not then be settled. Exer¬ 
tions should be made to settle summarily such accounts, though 
the law allows a longer period for a regular suit. As to the 
village office-holders, unless they demand their arrears then, 
they should not be listened to: all complaints about the village 
expenses should be made at this time. A general review 
should be then made as to the status of the proprietory, and 
care taken that all mutations of names have been made. It is 
very discreditable to find the names of dead men kept on the 
record. Property may have changed hands by gift, sale, and 
mortgage, and it is necessary that the papers should note these 
changes. 

But variations may be found to have taken place or mis¬ 
descriptions may have hitherto escaped detection in the tenures 
described in Chapter II, C., or in the mode of distribution of 
the Government demand. This great difficulty must be grap¬ 
pled with. When the Settlement officer distributed his assess¬ 
ment, no one mode was either possible or desirable: many 
varieties began to develop themselves according to the fancy or 
Googair* Settlement necessity of the proprietors, the physical fea- 
Beport, page 63. tures of the country or the custom of the 

tribe : the best known of these modes are—I, on wells ; II, on 
Jhung Report, page ploughs; III, on area average rate ; IV, on 
25 - irrigated and unirrigated land; V, on shares; 

VI, on description of soils. Now as regards the tenure and 
the mode of distribution, errors may have crept in owing to the 
the carelessless of the Settlement Clerks; or the status of 
property may have actually changed, or the mode of distribution 
may have been altered by consent of parties. 

It is impossible to control the current of human 
affairs, which is ever for change, or to confine hundreds of 
ignorant agriculturists on one beaten track: but too often 
owing to the obliquity of vision of the Sub-Collector, and the 
carelessness of the Collector, the community are forced to confine 
themselves to the scheme laid down at Settlement, which has 
become unsuitable to their wants, or the community have 
diverged and yet the annual papers record no change. 
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The matter is quite simple. Either the scheme recorded 
at Settlement is right and has been adhered to, is wrong 
and has been treated as a dead letter, or was once right and 
has been designedly set aside. In the two latter cases the 
annual papers should be prepared precisely according to the fact, 
and a report forwarded to the Collector moving him to correct 
the errors after due enquiry and modify the record. 


Two copies of the annual papers are now considered 
sufficient, one of which will be filed in the Head Quarters office, 
and the other remain for one year with the village accountant 
for use, and then be lodged in the Sub-Oollectorate. When no 
change has taken place, the separate entry of every field occupied 
by the same person is not necessary. Similarly only the actual 
changes in the proprietory need be recorded, and the number 
of returns is reduced to four—I, the Bent Roll; II, the demand, 
receipt, and balance of each cultivator; III, the village account 
current; IV, the Register of preprietory mutations. All these 
are prepared in the Persian character. Precise uniformity of the 
headings is not necessary ; but there should be no varieties 
in the same District, as no scrutiny can be made unless all 
are prepared on the 6ame exemplar. The Superintendent of 
village accountants of the Sub-Collectorate should thoroughly 
examine and sign every one, and the whole should be filed in 
the office by the 1st of October. In each District one of the Dis¬ 
trict Staff should be placed in charge of the Department to 
press on the Sub-Collectors, and give orders on the general 
subject, and on particular references which may arise, and in 
which delay or want of special knowledge would be prejudicial. 
But when the papers are filed every officer should have a 
certain portion to scrutinize and report on, and the Collector 
should at the close of the scrutiny draw dp a memorandum on 
the general subject. 


The extraordinary duties of the village accountant are 
at time of Settlement or revision. The idea of getting rid of 
the old class of Ameens, and employing trained village 
accountants in field measurement and the preparation of Settle¬ 
ment record, took its rise in the Punjab, though it has been 
pX generally adopted in tie N. W. P. Th. 
181 * village accountants are supplied with plane 

tables with brass sockets, a compass and rod and chain, and 
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being 1 aught the elementary principles and practice of survey 
are found to be exceedingly useful: they are also employed to 
compile and engross the Settlement papers. The immediate 
advantage of this measure is that it is economic, more honest, 
and accompanied with less bribery and oppression: the 
disadvantage is that the work is less neat, perhaps less 
accurate, and that the ordinary duties of the village accountant 
are neglected, or done by a deputy. But a great resulting 
advantage is that the village accountant is trained, and 
rendered efficient to maintain the papers correct which he 
has himself prepared, and to conduct incidental measurements 
in cases of partition, alluvion, or remission of demand. The 
details of these operations, and of the mode of teaching village 
accountants, are too extensive to be included in this Treatise, 
and will be found at length in separate Manuals in the vernacular 
to which reference can be made. 

The village accountant should not be compelled to 
Sadder Board n. attend at the Sub-Collectorate for the purpose 
w^p., No. 8 of May 0 f preparing the annual accounts: he should 

do his work at his own residence within his circle, with the 
parties interested at hand to refer to in cases of doubt, and with 
the aid of the members of his family in transcription. The 
copies prepared by the village accountant should be filed in 
original. If they are indistinctly written, the true remedy is 
to improve his education, and not to employ a third party to 
transcribe. 


(8)—Village Watchman. 

Bound the status, responsibilities, and mode of payment 
of this office holder has ranged a considerable controversy which 
is by no means disposed of, and which has been intensified by 
the introduction of an organized police under Act V of 1861. 
The whole subject is still unsettled. There are two distinct 
parties in the controversy, one of whom would sink the village 
watchman behind the Headmen of the village, and, enforcing 
the responsibility of police duties against them, require them 
to provide for watch and ward, and report of occurrences, leaving 
it to them to appoint their own man and pay him as they like. 
The other party would equally destroy the village watchman, 
and devote the fund now appropriated by him to the maintenance 
of a rural constabulary, thus entirely delocalizing the 
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CHAPTER H. office holder, and destroying the institution. Between these 
two extremes there is a more moderate party, who wish to 
maintain the hereditary village institution, but to secure the 
entertainment of efficient men, and the payment of regular 
salaries. 

It is believed that great diversity of practice exists, 
but the existing orders of Government are as follows. Orgin- 
ally the remuneration was allowed to be arranged at settle¬ 
ment in cash, or grain, or in both; in cash and 
Circular 42 of 1855. j and> in g ra } n aQ( J • but in 1855, positive 

orders were issued to relieve the revenue officers of all duties 
with regard to this office holder, aud. to leave the number, 
rate, and mode of payment, solely to the Magistrate. Assign¬ 
ments of land were no longer to be made. In 1856, it was 
further ordered that cash payments should always be arranged, 
and recorded at settlement, the arrangements 
Circular ee of 1857. 8t m j e ft entirely to the Magistrate. It 

is obvious however, that a great many settlements had been 
completed before the receipt of these orders, and consequently 
a great variety of practise exists, and an entire absence of statistical 
information. 

The subject had been much discussed in the N. W. P., 

Directions to Here- where the state of the case is very similar, 
nue officers, page 82 . u n( j er the native Governments the landowners 

were the only preservers of the public peace within their village, 
and whatever police existed, was maintained by them as one of 
the obligations of landed property. The British Government 
appointed a separate police, but by no means absolved the 
landowners, who are still bound under penalties to the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. The sound policy is to do nothing to 
weaken that feeling of responsibility. The village watchman is 
provided for by an abatement of the Government demand : the 
number is one man for 60 to 100 houses : the duty is to arrest 
offenders, and to report all offences and occurrences. An 
assignment of land by way of payment has this advantage, that 
it is a joint contribution from the State and the landowner, as 
the one supplies the land, and the other remits the assessment 
on it. The disadvantages however, are very great; for generally 
the worst plot of land is so assigned, the watchman has no time 
for agriculture, and in bad seasons, just when crime is most 
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rampant, he finds himself deprived of his sustenance alto* 
gether by the failure of his crop. 

A payment of grain each harvest then suggests itself, 
and this is certainly in common with the feelings of the people, 
who are in the custom also of paying the watchman, generally 
a man of low social position, with cooked food, and prequisites 
on certain occasions. But it has been found that in the case 
of dispute the settlement of pay based on these principles is 
most difficult. It has been found that a whole family and not 
the individual on the Government list manage to appropriate 
the perquisites, and thus responsibility is diluted. Instances 
are known when the village watchman is set aside altogether, 
and the landowners undertake to discharge the duty them* 
selves in rotation. 

From a police point of view this never gives satisfaction ; 

and so in the N. W. P. and the Punjab, the 
coSs^fOOT^Ment* authorities decided after much discussion, 
ji. w. p.1854. which'is printed in a collective form, to fix 
the pay at 2 or 8 Rupees monthly, deduct the amount at Set¬ 
tlement from the Government demand, collect it through the 
Sub-Collector, and pay it quarterly to the village watchman. 
A body of men is thus organized, weak men are weeded out, 
proper arms and a suitable badge or even uniform are sup¬ 
plied, and the police have a numerous and active body of men 
at their disposal. The objection is that this arrangement 
tends to weaken the whole system of village responsibility. 
The landowner feels no responsibility for the good conduct 
of an officer with whom he has no concern, and whom he can 
barely be said to nominate, while the village watchman is apt 
to become a spy and antagonist, or even a tyrant in the village. 

It must be remembered that the mere watch and ward 
is but a small portion of the duties of the watchman. He 
should be the agent for maintaining a strong preventive 
control over loose characters of the neighbourhood, and the 
means of detecting and arresting offenders. He is the last 
link in the chain which connects the village with the Head of the 
Government. The aid and countenance of the landowners is 
essential to the due discharge of these duties, and every effort 
should be made to adapt the measure so as best to call them 
forth. He has also certain duties to discharge to the village. 


CHAPTER II. 
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and the neighbourhood. He has to watch the grain at harvest 
time, and to be generally useful in the village. 

Neither is it at all settled whether the Magistrate or the 
District Superintendant of the Police should retain the control 
of the body of village watchmen, nor by what authority their 
arrears of pay should be secured to them. Being village office 
holders, where remuneration, it not settled, is at least recorded at 
Settlement, the revenue authorities seem responsible to secure 
the satisfaction of such claims, and such is the existing 
practice. 

(4)—Village Expenses. ( Mulbah .) 

In every village there are certain annual expenses. 
Book Circular iv • which by the custom of the country and the 
of 18Ga leave of Government are charged to the 

common fund. It is not easy to define what these expenses 
are—hospitality to strangers, religious fees, travelling ex¬ 
penses, repair of public buildings, and even bribes to public 
officials have been found. A greater amount than five per 
cent, on the Government demand is not allowed, and when 
the Government demand is higher, this percentage may 
be reduced : this matter is generally recorded at Settle¬ 
ment.. A separate account is kept, and all items must be 
disbursed at the regular shop and recorded at once by the village 
accountant. With the Headmen rests the authority to dis¬ 
burse for the benefit of the community, but they have to 
audit their accounts annually, and a suit for exaction will always 
lie against them. If at any time the Headmen wish to expend a 
sum above the maximum, the sanction of the community must 
first be obtained. The object in view is to guard against pecula¬ 
tion, and still to preserve to the Headmen the exercise of that 
discretion which is warranted by their position. 

(5)—Rural Notables. ( Chowdree , SufedposA.) 

As a class these office holders have been very ill-used 
by the British Government, though unintentionally, and from 
a want of appreciation on the part of our early officers, of their 
exact position. Too often they came before the courts as 
assignees of Government revenue on questionable titles : still 
oftener and with greater justice, they were charged with having 
been brought over by the deputies of native rulers, and having 
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aided by their knowledge and influence in the oppression of CHAPTER II- 
their poorer brethren. In the N. W. P. as a class, the rural 
notable is unknown, but in the Punjab, and specially in the 
sub-montane tracts, there is not a cluster of villages, or a sub¬ 
division of the country, in which there is not a notable to 
whom all give willing obedience, who wears white clothes 
whence is derived one of the names by which he is known, 
who keeps ahorse, and accompanies the Government officials while 
on the tour, and is the referree on all matters in peace, and in¬ 
fluential for good or evil in time of war and civil commotion. 

In return for these services he receives an “ inam”, in the form 
of a reduced assessment of his own village, or assignment of 
Land Revenue. Under the native rule, and in our early set¬ 
tlement of thinly inhabited districts, the word “ inam” is used 
in a wider sense, being sometimes taken as synonomous with 
proprietory right, and at other times with the wages of vil¬ 
lage Headmen, or in the special significance of an allowance 
made in return for exertions in extending cultivation. Under 

British rule the word in this Province - 

Inun turaddndanm. , ,, „ 

Googain Report, page 22. nas the restricted sense or allowances 

Jhung Report, page vui. en j 0 y e( j by certain influential proprietors, 

but in the south of India it includes every assignment of 
Government revenue. 


Investigations have been made, or are being made, in 

circaiara 20 t of ^ grants to the natural leaders of the 
1850 .&22 of 1856. people: where by accident they have been 
withdrawn, they will be restored: they partake of the character 
of assignments of the revenue, are neither heritable nor transfer¬ 
able, on the death of an incumbent they may or may not be 
extended to his son, or conferred on another member of the 
family: they are to be considered as remuneration for service 
to Government and the village community, and are liable to 
be withdrawn for gross neglect of duty, or if the incumbent 
have been proved guilty of crime, but not on account of age 
or infirmity, as a son or other relation may be able to discharge 
the active duties, which are chiefly those of influence and local 
knowledge. One of the great objects of the native powers in 
granting inam, was to enlist on their side the influence of intel¬ 
ligent and able individuals from among the local communities : 
the services ot these men in the police department are invaluable, 
and in many cases they are vested with police powers: the 

<4 
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amount assigned should not be excessive, and yet it should be 
sufficient, enjoyed by one person and guaranteed by a deed of 
grant. It is wholly a deduction from the revenue : claims are 
admissable in the revenue court for arrears of the income. 


The institution is not a village one, but attaches to the 
locality or the Hundred. It is not always easy to distinguish 
a superior landowner from a rural notable : their antecedents 


are often the same, their mode of remuneration very similar; 
but the real test is this :—the rights of the superior landowner 
Qoopaira Report, will descend to his heirs by ordinary opera¬ 
tion of law, and can be sold and mortgaged : 
the inam of the rural notable does positively lapse at death, 
and is revived by a fresh grant of Government to one of his 
heirs or relatives according to fitness. 

It has also been suggested to make use of the rural 
Boot Circular xvi notable to assist in the collection of the reve- 
of 1862, p«a 9. niie, and to prevent the occurrence of default 

or the necessity of any coercive process. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Settlement. 
A.— Summary. 


Having thus in Chapter I described the Chess Board 
and in Chapter II the Chess Men, we proceed to place them, 
in position, which is called the Settlement: in Chapter IV the 
moves of the game will commence. 


A Settlement is (1) that fixing of the demand of Govern- 

Directions to Rere- ment and limitin S & *0 ™hat ™ just, the 

nue Officers, page 21 . e fioct of which isto create a valuable property 

in the land, and encourage its improvement, (II) that determining 
of the persons to whom all the benefits are to belong which 
arise out of the limitation of the demand. These are clearly 
two distinct operations—fiscal and judicial: they are generally, 
though not necessarily, performed at once. 

The British Government, when it succeeds to a native 
state, finds no trustworthy records, and has 
Circular 677 of 1849 .' ]j urr i e ciiy to make arrangements to carry on the 
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government, collect the revenue, and maintain a Status 
qui ante until a Settlement can be conducted with deliberation. 
Under no circumstances do we consent to collect our revenue in 
kind, or adopt the old native practices: therefore the first effect 
is to throw over the whole country a Summary Settlement, of 
which the leading features are that each village has a fixed sum 
assigned to it, and that engagements are taken from those who 
are apparently in proprietory possession. The extent of the 
whole area or of the culturable and cultivated area is quite 
uncertain, the data of collections of past years are most 
fallacious ; the whole thing therefore is haphazard, and the 
only wonder is that a Summary Settlement conducted by 
officers with very little revenue experience, works so well. 
The only merit of being light, which was hoped for as 15 
to 20 per reduction was allowed on the data recorded, was 
not always attained, for with the occupation of the country 
. by a settled Government, there always came a fall of prices, 
the reason of which will be more fully described hereafter. 
Such Settlements were never ostensibly made for more than 
three years, sometimes for one only, though they often 
were prolonged for several years beyond: they require to 
. be worked with great discretion, revision promptly made and 
large remissions allowed in the collections. 

Circular 9 of 1862 . ^ e y are 0 ft e n ve ry unequal, but no great 

mischief can arise, as no violent processes for collection of 
revenue ever take place under a Summary Settlement, and under 
its loose descipline the landowners learn to realize their 
new position, the mode of making cash payments, and the art 
of managing their own affairs with their co-parceners and 
tenants. In cases of recusancy, farming or a lax mode of official 
management was allowed. 


A Begular Settlement is elaborated as soon as officers 
ran be found fit to conduct it, and thus it happens that the 
whole of the province has come gradually under Begular 
Settlement with the exception of one hill and seven frontier 
^Districts, which still remain under a Summary Settlement, 
which has however been carefully worked out by District 
Officers, and therefore occupies a middle position between Be- 
gular and Summary Settlements. With this exception there 
be no place now to use the word Summary Settlement in a 
Province which has been fourteen years under our rule. By 
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an abuse of terms the expression used to be applied to lapses of 
assignments of Land Revenue, but, in as much as the whole of 
of i86o. Clroular L1V ^ em have been regularly settled, or the data 
circular 5 of 1857. recorded for their Regular Settlement, it is 

wholly inapplicable and has been discontinued. 


The sanction of the Local Government is required to a 
Summary Settlement: engagements are taken from the village 
Headmen, then for the first time appointed, to pay the reve¬ 
nue and fixed cesses by instalments at stated periods which were 
fixed on the 15th June, 15th July, 1st Decem- 
Circuiar 45 of 1851. ^gj. an( j [ s t February respectively: a certain dis¬ 
cretion was reserved. A lease is granted under seal and signature: 
a village accountant is appointed : a rough scheme of internal 
management is laid down, and simple annual papers are required 
to shew how the Settlement has worked. Every judicial 
question is deferred until the Regular Settlement, so the 
greatest and strangest irregularities are committed : tenants 
are allowed to pay at the same rate as landowners : perhaps 
one landowner manages the whole village giving no accounts: 
rights are undefined, uncertain and held in abeyance: cul¬ 
tivation is generally on the increase owing to the return of # 
cultivators and the impulse given to agriculture by peace. The 
Summary Settlement does not generally extend to villages or 
plots the revenue of which is assigned to 
Circular is of 1852. g^jjgpg . except where disputes have arisen, 

the assignees collect according to their previous method^ 
but at reduced rates. The action of the ordinary Civil 
Courts is stayed as regards land and the 
Circular 12 of 1849. product3 0 f and it is understood that 

no prescription is running against parties out of possession. 
Possession is at all times to be maintained until Regular 
Settlement. 

B.— Regular. 

The Regular Settlement has been extended to every 
village, and to the whole area of every village 
Circular 13 of 1852. without excep tions of assignments of revenue. 

It was ruled that the landowner had his rights and privileges 
irrespective of the mode in which the revenue was disposed of 

by Government. 
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Regular Settlements are of two kinds 

I. —In perpetuity. 

II. —For long terms of years. 


The Permanant Settlement of Bengal was prompted by 
Rerenne Hand Book benevolent feelings, but is not considered to 
for B«agai, page * 0 . have succeeded. There are three objections 
to ft. 


CHAPTER HI- 


I.—It most unjustifiably ties the hands of all future 
Governments of the same nationality. 


II. —The state is obliged to cease to look for any in¬ 
crease of Land Revenue from the improvement of the land. 

III. —All the odds are against Government, as reduc¬ 
tion must be given in case of the assets of any village falling 
off, while no corresponding advantage from increase of other 
villages is to be looked for. 

O 

In Bengal there were two additional objections. 

I.—The assessment was made on ludicrously imperfect 

data. 


. . , II.—The fixing of the Government de- 

Directions to Reve- . ° 

sue OBcer*. p»ge 65. mand carried with it an acknowledgment of 

Do. page 211. . ° 

rights in certain individuals to the utter 
destruction of the rights of thousands of others. 

Public feeling in some quarters has veered round in 
favour of a permanency of Settlement on well discovered assets 
after a careful record of rights, thus avoiding the errors! com¬ 
mitted in Bengal, and the existing orders of Government are 
in that direction. It must unhesitatingly be declared that 
time is an element in the consideration, and the position of the 
Province as regards the outer world must not be lost sight of. 
It is not until at least thirty years have elapsed, that any cor¬ 
rect notion of the assets of an estate can be formed, and a 
■measure, which would be safe in a Province which is stagnant, 
or stationery, having arrived at its full development, would he 
madness in a Province with undiscovered and undeveloped 
agricultural resources, and such it is maintained that the Punjab 
no-wis. The establishment of communication with the sea, the 
introduction of new staples, the extension of cultivation, the 
increase of population, the expansion of irrigation, may in the 
next twenty years double the value of agricultural produce, and 
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CHAPTER III* it would not be fair to tbe state, the representative of all sec¬ 
tions of the tax-paying country, to sacrifice this source of en¬ 
hanced revenue, which is popular, and be driven to such odious 
imposts as the Income Tax and Stamp Tax. The data there¬ 
fore on which a permanent Settlement can be formed, are not 
forthcoming, nor are the rights of the landowner, and his 
relation to his tenantry sufficiently established. 

The subject of a permanant Settlement is somewhat 
complicated by mixing up with it the question of the introduc¬ 
tion of European skill and capital, and the redemption of the ■ 
land-tax : the latter measure as a means of reducing the Govern¬ 
ment debt. It will be found that a certainty of tenure can 
be obtained without a permanant assessment, and that half the 
reasonable requirements are met by the measure of a moderate 
assessment for a long period of thirty years, with the guaran¬ 
tee that the existing policy of Government is to demand no 
general great increase on renewal of Settlement. European skill 
and capital may be purchased at too dear a rate, and as regards 
the landowners of this Province it will be difficult to find an 

Besoiotion of So- ideal less capable of comparison in their 
r r u e ^® t m i nds than the one thus placed before them, for 

Punjab Qazetu. they never heard of our loan, and very muoh 
doubt the stability of our rule. The question of permanent 
Settlement ought to stand over for another quarter of a century. 

The characteristics of the Begular Settlement (not 
permanent) are :— 

I. —The boundaries of every village are ascertained : an 
Directions to Bev.- assessment is fixed on each village for a term, 

' nue office™. which ought to extend to thirty (80) years, 

calculated so as to leave an ample surplus profit over and 
above the net produce of the land. 

II. —It is determined who are to receive this profit, 
which is declared to be heritable and transferable. 

HI. _All the proprietors are declared to be severally 

and jointly responsible in their person and property for the 
payment of the assessment. When they are numerous, it is 
determined by what rule they shall share the profits or make 
good the losses. Representatives are appointed to manage the 
affairs of the village. 
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It may be asked why Government should not, as in 
England, limit its operations to the fiscal part of the trans¬ 
action, and leave the details to be arranged by the tax-payers them¬ 
selves, or settled by the ordinary Coarts of law. 


Page 6. 


The parties, whose interests are effected are generally 
ignorant people : the country is passing from a state of disorder 
and misrule to a system of Law and Precedent. The State 
T«nue e offi”n t p»g^ derives so large a portion of its revenue from 
2681 the land, that it cannot allow it to be jeopardied 

by intestine' disputes. Moreover the parties themselves are 
scarcely aware of the real change that is working in their position, 
and are quite unable to place their claims in a light which can 
be understood. A plaintiff is under a great disadvantage in 
going into an ordinary Court of Justice 
to prove a right which can only be established 
by obscure analogies. The. burden of the proof necessarily 
rests upon him, and, if he fails in his proof, he is in a worse cas e 
than before, though his antagonist may not be able to shew 
equally good proof in support of the possession, which he ha s 
attained. The cases are so various that no declaration can be 
made by any law iu favour of any one class, 
Page 7 ‘ however designated, without running the risk 

of injustice to many. A specially constituted tribunal is neces¬ 
sary, presided over by a judge with a special knowledge*who could 
take up the tenures of a tract as a whole, rightly appreciate 
the distinctions between each, the characteristics of resem. 
blance, and the nature of proofs required. 


In the N. W. P. Regulation YII of 1822 is strictly 
in force ; in that Regulation the tenures, which most com¬ 
monly occur, are classified and described, and the revenue 
authorities are empowered to determine who are entitled to the 
property. As however it is possible that from the multiplicity 
and difficulty of the subjects which engage his attention, he 
may fall into error in the performance of this duty, any person 
who considers himself wronged by his decision, is at liberty to 
separate his own case from the rest, and to sue in the Civil 
Court to set aside the award of the Revenue Officer, and to 
obtain what he considers to be his right. 

The Punjab Government has gone further, and, in the 
opinion of many, beyond what was wise. Early in Jibe 
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day it was ruled the civil powers were barred until the plaintiff 
filed an attested copy of a Settlement officer’s decision j but 
Circular us of gradually Settlement officers, were vested with 
848. para 8 . the full powers of a Civil Court, thus cutting, 

away the check which had been wisely placed upon Settlement 
proceedings in the N. W. P. Nor was this all. As the Settle- 
ments drew to a close the ordinary Revenue Courts were charg¬ 
ed with the trial of all suits connected with land and tlie pro¬ 
duct of land, and to this day an abnormal state of things 
exists, though possibly it will soon cease by the interference of 
the Legislature. One of the consequences was that Settlement 
Officers, at the time of fixing the assessment, found themselves 
possessed of a dangerous power. Whenever the landowner 
declined the assessment, a transfer of the 

Book Circular . , . , 

xxxviii of 1858. property was made to some one who would 
accept the terms offered, no^report being made* 
and the nature of the transaction being in the eye of the law 
quite unintelligible, but the result being that 
of 1868. the owner was deprived of his land. In fact 

the landowners were scarcely aware of the value 
of their newly acquired privileges. Even after the Settlement 
the practice was continued under a mistaken idea of the powers 
vested in a Collector, and there being no independent Civil Court 
to bring him to reason. Incalculable mischief would have 
been done, had it not fortunately been brought to notice, and its 
illegality pointed out. The transfers might have been sub¬ 
mitted to in sullen silence, but it is not to be supposed, that the 
ousted owners would abandon their claim, which they would 
not hesitate to advance at some future period, and assert that 
they were entirely under coercion and involuntary agents. 
They might truly ask in what way they had forfeited their 
rights, that we should give them away to others; they might, 
indeed, be temporarily deprived of the management receiving 
a compensation for rent, but could not be ousted from their 
possession. 

There are four steps in a Regular Settlement« 

I. —Adjustment of boundaries. 

II. —-Survey. 

III. —Assessment. 

IY.—Record of Rights. 
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I.—Boundaries. It is unnecessary to go over a subject, 
which was of paramount importance at the time of our 
occupation of the Province, but which, when once thoroughly 
disposed of, can never recur again in the same magnitude. The 
state of things that did exist can scarcely be conceived, and an 
annual source of violent crime was cut away when the land* 
marks of each village were set up. It may be that in course 
of time there may be occasion to renew these boundaries but the 
deputation of an officer to the spot with the map will be 
sufficient. The first step however in a Regular Settlement is 
the adjustment of boundaries of every village, and the prepara¬ 
tion of a correct list of every village correctly spelt, and 
arranged in correct alphabetical order. This is a more difficult 
operation that may appear at first sight. Unless on the occasion 
of annexation of new territory it is not likely that any addition 
can be made to the list of villages. 

II-—Survey, consisting of two branches, the scientific 
survey conducted on the European method, and the Native 
field survey on the Native method. On the scientific 
survey a detailed manual has been separately published. The 
surveyor supplies maps of the village, the Sub-Collectorate and 
-district on a fixed scale. In the village map is shewn not only 
the geographical features, but the area of cultivation. The 
former portion will never materially change: the latter will 
vary as time goes on, as its main use is to check with pro¬ 
fessional accuracy the details of the native field map and index. 

The field map is so constructed as to enable a person at 
once to find in it any field of which he is in search. Each field 
and parcel of land represented in it bears a number, correspond¬ 
ing with which is an entry in the index, shewing the size of 
the parcel of land, the name of the owner, the occupant, the 
nature of the soil, the crop growing upon it, or other 
mode of occupation, the facilities of irrigation, and the 
rent of the field supposing it to be under cultivation. It 
is obvious that as regards the physical facts, the Surveyor 
made his entries from his own proper knowledge, but as to the 
name of the owner, the occupant, and the rent, his 
information must be hearsay being gleaned from the village 
accountant. An improved system of field measurement founded 

a 
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CHAPTER III, on survey by the Plane Table was introduced into the 
Punjab, and is alluded to in Chapter II, Section D, under 
.the head of Village Accountant, as they are the agency, who are 
exclusively employed. The mode of preparing these documents 
is explained in a vernacular treatise on land mensuration, and 
M«p Tou by Bun nee< ^ n °t be further alluded to. They are of the 
Surun dim. utmost importance to the Settlement Officer, 

if correctly prepared, but useless and fallacious, if not corres¬ 
ponding with the fact. They are prepared exclusively under 
the order of the Settlement Officer, and under the superinten¬ 
dence of a Sub-Collector through the agency of trained village 
accountants, and in the presence of the landowners and 
tenants. If the lands of the villages are blended together, they 
must both be thrown into one circuit; if there are a few outlying 
fields of one village within the area of another village, care 
should be taken to note this in the index of both villages, the 
amount being subtracted from the area of one circuit, and 
added to that of the other. The work should be carefully tested 
by independent Officers following the village accountants, and 
a certain percentage should be tested again by the Settlement 
Officer himself, who will contract or extend his scrutiny according 
as he finds the documents trustworthy or the reverse. 
He should receive no such documents as the basis of his 
Settlement, until he is fully satisfied of their accuracy ; it is 
merely building on sand to do so. 

Fallow lands in ordinary acceptance are those, which have 
been cultivated within three years. When field measurements are 
stated, particular instructions should be given as regards the de-. 
finition of waste land, fallow lands and lands newly abandoned. 
Great injustice may be committed, if the principle on which 
these entries are made is not understood. 

It must be remembered that the native field map and 
index, if strictly true for the time, will never remain so for a 
couple of years; it is but the reflection in the glass of 
the existing state of things: not one of the details, physical 
or statistical, may be true the nextyear: the size of the 
field may be altered, the facility for irrigation gone, the 
soil changed, the crop, the owner and the occupant different, 
and the rent more or less. It is on this account that stress is laid 
in Chapter II, Section D, on the necessity of annually testing 
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the field map and index, and periodically making a new one. 
In every transaction the first thing done is to test the field map, 
or make a new one: until this is done the management of 
sequestrated villages, partition, occupation of land for Go¬ 
vernment purposes is out of the question. It was considered, 
and it is still an open question, whether it was wise to blend 
statistical details, which have to be collected aliunde and by 
hearsay, such as the name of owner, the sub-division to which 
he belongs, and name of tenant and amount of rent, with 
purely physical details, such as area, irrigation and crop: 
but it was determined to do so, that in one paper the entire 
record should be comprehended, and the settlement file 
kept as small as possible. In hilly countries a more simple 
system of survey has been adopted with suc- 
i85a cillar N ° 60 ° f cess, as suited to the physical features of the 
SeUct ‘°“ country: the measure is not of general appli¬ 
cation : the reference in the margin will supply 

all details. 

We now proceed to the assessment which is based on 
the data collected;— 

III.—Assessment. The object of the fiscal part of the 
Settlement is to fix the demand upon the land for a certain 
period of years prospectively, within such limits as may leave 
a.fair profit to the proprietors and create a valuable and mar¬ 
ketable property in the land. 

This end cannot be attained with certainty by any fixed 
arithmetical process, or by the prescription of any rule that 
a certain portion of the gross or net produce of the land shall 
be assigned to the Government and to the proprietors. 

If the net produce of any one year or any given num¬ 
ber of past years could be determined, it would afford no cer¬ 
tain guide to the produce of years to come. The future pro¬ 
duce may be more, if there is waste land to come into cultiva¬ 
tion ; if the former system of cultivation were faulty and ex¬ 
pensive ; if the products of the land are likely to come into 
demand in the market; or if the opening out of new channels 
of commercial intercourse is likely to improve the local market. 
The future produce may be less, if the reverse of all these be 
the case. 
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Not only would the actual ascertainment of the net 
produce of an estate be a fallacious basis on which alone to 
found any certain determination of the demand, but it is in 
itself often more difficult to accomplish, and the attempt to 
effect it is likely to produce many serious evils. In vil¬ 
lages where the collections are in kind, or where the proprietors 
cultivate themselves, and pay the assessment by a rate 
upon their own land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either 
the net or gross produce with any certainty. When once it is 
known that the Government demand is to be limited to a fixed 
portion of the proved produce, there is a general combination 
to deceive and mislead the Settlement Officer. Village accounts 
are forged, or the true ones suppressed, falsehood and perjury 
are unhesitatingly resorted to. A struggle commences between 
the proprietors and the Settlement Officer, in which it is most 
difficult for the latter to maintain that impartial equanimity, 
which is essential to the proper performance of his duty. 

Still the Settlement Officer should not neglect any 
opportunities that present themselves, for ascertaining the net 
produce of every estate for a single year, or for any series of 
years, but he should not harass himself to attain accuracy in 
this respect, nor, when he fancies that he has ascertained the 
actual net produce, should he treat this as any certain basis 
on which to found his Settlement. It is better to acknowledge 
at once, that the operation is not one of arithmetical calcula¬ 
tion, but of judgment and sound discretion, and to proceed 
openly on that assumption. It is necessary, therefore, to point 
out the object which the Settlement Officer should keep in his 
view, and the means which he has for attaining the proposed 
end. 

It is desirable, that the Government should not demand 

Directions to Reve- more than one-half of the well discovered net 
*“ Officers, page ho. produce to the proprietor during the period 
of Settlement, leaving to the proprietor one-half as his 'profits, 
and to cover expenses of collection. By net produce is meant 
the surplus which the estate may yield, after deducting the 
expenses of cultivation, including the profits of stock and wages 
of labour, and this, in an estate held entirely by cultivating 
proprietors, will be the profit on their own cultivation, but, in 
an estate held by a non-cultivating proprietor and leased out to 
tenants at a known rate, will be the gross rental. 
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The Boad, School, District Post, Funds, and village watch¬ 
man’s fees are deducted from the net assets, before the share of 
Government and the landowner is divided, but the pay of the 
village accountant entertained solely for their use, must be 
defrayed from the moiety belonging to the landowner. 

In order to enable him to come to a correct opinion on 
this subject, the Settlement Officer has an accurate return of 
the cultivated and culturable area of the village, of the irriga¬ 
ted and unirrigated land, and of the different kinds of soils. 
This should be shewn in a form compiled in the vernacular, 
partly in his own Office, and partly by the Sub-Collector. All 
the entries should be in acres. The total area should be taken 
from the Surveyor’s professional return, the cultivated and 
Culturable areas should be taken from the field index and the 
difference entered as unculturable waste. The Settlement Officer 
has also the experience of past years to guide him, and this 
should always be insured by a memorandum from the Office, 
not only of past Settlements and collections, but also of every 
thing bearing upon the condition of the village, such as previ¬ 
ous litigation, regular or summary, price realized if ever brought 
to sale, mortgages, farming leases, &c. &c. He may also know 
pretty nearly the net produce or gross rental of the village 
under Settlement, or of several in the same Sub-Collectorate 
with which he may compare it. He knows the character of 
the people, the style of cultivation, the capability of improve¬ 
ment, the state of the market for the produce. He has to aid 
him, the experience of past years, the opinions of the Sub- 
Collector and the estimate of neighbouring landowners. 

All this information he will lay himself out distinctly 
to collect by personal inspection of the country, by free com¬ 
munication with the people, and by careful enquiry from every per¬ 
son, and in every quarter whence he is likely to derive information. 
Such of his information as is capable of being exhibited nume¬ 
rically and compared, he will reduce to a tabular form in such 
manner as is best calculated to bring the corresponding facts 
well under his eye together. He will group the villages in his 
table, according as he may find them placed in similar 
circumstances, or subject to similar influences. It is needless 
to lay down a precise form for such a table, because it must 
vary with the circumstances of the country. 

T 
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Great assistance may be obtained from the following 
process. A rough map of a tract or circle is formed, similar to- 
that furnished by the Surveyor, but perhaps on a larger scale. 
Upon this map the Settlement Officer before commencing his 
assessment, notes down the rate at which the old' assessment 
falls on each village, so that a single glance may show where 
any discrepancy exists, in the rates paid by neighbouring and 
contiguous villages. On such a map, moreover, lines may bo 
drawn or colouring used to point out where any marked 
change takes place in the quality of the soil, for instance, where- 
the low and moist land ceases, and the high land begins, 
or where the level and uniform plain rises into an uneven and 
sandy tract. The number and depth of the wells, population, 
and numerous other interesting and, important particulars, may 
be noted within the area of each village in the map. A map 
thus prepared and gradually completed, during the period 
that the Settlement Officer is taking his personal Survey of the 
Pergunnah, cannot fail to be of the greatest use in fixing the 
future assessment. 


An approved practice is to group the villages into 
circles according to their physical peculiarities, such as high 
land, low land, alluvial &c.; this enables a closer comparison to 
be made of inequalities of assessment : the further sub-divison 
of circles into classes is not recommended, and a capricious form¬ 
ing of circles, or classes, only leads to confusion. 

The Settlement Officer will find it prudent not to fix 
liis demand finally at once, but having roughly assumed at 
first what seems in each case to be fair, thence to determine 
the new assessment of the Sub-Collectorate by taking the total 
of these, and then by the reverse or back process to re-distribute 
either himself, or by the help of others, the total over the several 
villages. Respectable landowners may often be advantageously 
consulted on the comparative assessment of two villages, with 
which they have no concern, or they may be entrusted with the 
distribution of a sum fixed for a circle over the villages in the 
presence of, and in consultation, with the Headmen of all these 
villages. In the end he will propose the result of his delibera¬ 
tions to the proprietors themselves, and be guided in his ulti¬ 
mate decision by the circumstances under which they may 
acceptor reject his terms. On their acceptance of the terms 
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lie will call upon all the proprietors who are present, or their 
duly authorized agents, to sign an engagement to pay the 
revenue and extra-cesses, to which he will take the attestations 
of the village accountant or other respectable persons, and attach 
his own signature in full. 

It must be remembered that if the proprietor rejects the 
terms offered, and the estate be ultimately leased to a farmer, 
or sequestrated, the proprietor will be entitled to a malikana 
not less than five per cent., nor more than ten per cent., on the 
net Amount realized by the Government from the land, or on 
the assessment tendered by the proprietor, either in the shape 
of a money payment, or in that of favorable terms for his own 
cultivation. This is not an unimportant check on over-assess¬ 
ment. The Settlement is not an arbitrary act on the part of the 
Government. It is a bargain between the State and the land- 
owner. The proprietor has the first offer of the estate on the 
terms proposed, and if he rejects those terms, he is entitled to 
a compensation for his right to engage, and the Government 
must then make the best terms it can with some other party. 
It follows from this view of the subject, that, when once the 
contract has been entered into and finally sanctioned, the 
Government is bound to adhere to the terms, although it may 
be subsequently discovered that the grounds, on which 
the proposed terms were fixed, had been erroneously as¬ 
sumed. The proprietor has a right to all the profit he 
can make of the land included in the recorded boundary 
of his estate over and above the Government demand duing 
the period of his lease. If it should afterwards appear that 
the cultivated land had been under-measured, or'fields omitted, 
or assets concealed, the perpetrators of such frauds may be 
otherwise punished, but the word of the Government, once 
pledged in the limitation of the public demand, is inviolable. 
The amount agreed upon limits the demand upon the entire 
area within the specified boundaries of the village. 

The professional survey map is generally a faithful record 
of the boundary, and the total area as shown by that survey cor¬ 
rectly exhibits the quantity of land to which the landowner is 
entitled. The only possible case in which a claim for additional 
revenue can be made good is when land may be found that has 
been excluded from both survey. Such being the principles, it 
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CHAPTER III* wag a fatal error ia the Province when Settlement officer 
Book circular xxn transferred the land away to others, because the 
l8&8 " owners refused to agree to the terms offered. 

The preceding detail will show how much must depend 
on the care and good sense of the Settlement Officer. It is im¬ 
possible to lay down any fixed rules for the exercise of these 
qualities, but it may be useful to give some precautions, and to 
note down some circumstances which are likely to mislead. The 
following circumstances should always be kept in mind. 

It is a more fatal error to over-assess than to under¬ 
assess. The Government will not test the Settlement by the 
mere amount of direct revenue. They will judge of it by 
the soundness of the reasons assigned for fixing it. If the 
assessment be less than it was before, they will be satisfied if 
the reasons for the reductions are sound and sufficient ; if it 
be the same as before or more, they will expect that the grounds 
be explained on which the increase has been renounced or 
taken. No officer who performs his work properly, will have 
any difficulty in assigning reasons for what he has done, or in 
convincing the Government that he is right. If he is in 
doubt which of two assessments to fix, a high one, or a low one, 
lie should always incline to the latter. Over-assessment dis¬ 
courages the people, and demoralizes them by driving them to 
unworthy shifts and expedients, and it also prevents the ac¬ 
cumulation of capital, and dries up the resources of the country. 
Viewing the question simply in a financial light, an assess¬ 
ment, which presses hard upon the resources of the people, i 3 
most injurious. It checks the population, affects the police, 
and is felt in the Excise, in the Stamps, and the Customs. It 
is evident that the prosperity of the people, and the best 
interests of the Government are inseparably bound up together. 

Too much stress should not be laid on the former 
assessment, or even the former collections from a village. 

. "Whenever the former assessment was made without carefully 
enquiry into the state and probable capabilities of a village, the 
assessment may have been made good from sources which 
must be renounced on fuller enquiry. The possession of land 
is so much prized by the people, that they will often go to 
great lengths to retain their hold of it. The assessment may 
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have been run up to an excessive amount by the enmity of a 
Purgunnah Officer, or by the bidding of a rival claimant of the 
estate, whilst the excessive demand may have been made 
from other property (perhaps from a rent-free estate subse¬ 
quently resumed,) or even from the criminal resource of depreda¬ 
tion on other villages, on the part either of the proprietors them¬ 
selves, or of tenants who paid highly for shelter and protection. 

In like manner it must not be too readily assumed that 
an assessment is fair, because the proprietor accepts it. He 
will often do this under the apprehension of immediate eject¬ 
ment, and clinging to the hope that by appeal, or by one of the 
numerous chances our system affords, he may yet obtain more 
favorable terms. It is weak to vacillate or recede easily from 
matured demand once made; hut there is an opposite fault 
of pertinacious adherence to a rashly assumed position, to 
which some minds are prone, and against which it is necessary 
to guard. As a general rule it will be wise to hear patiently 
what the objector urges, especially if he be a man of respect¬ 
able character, and to reply to what he says. It materially 
strengthens one’s hand to silence by force of argument one 
captious recusant, it never weakens one to yield to the forcible 
representations of a candid and reasonable pleader. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the natives of the country 
fail at once to appreciate the strength which results from com¬ 
plete mastery of the subject, or to detect the weakness which 
shows itself in reluctance to argue a question. 

mistakes are not unlikely to arise from too great a de¬ 
sire to maintain equal averages, whether those averages are 
struck on general area, or on different qualities of soil. The 
productive power of contiguous lands often differs very ma¬ 
terially, and the yield from lands of the same quality is often 
very different, according to the iheans of irrigation, mode of 
cultivation, or access to markets. Averages should always be 
regarded, and deviations from them explained ; but diligent 
enquiry should be made after possible causes of variation, and 
due allowance should be given for those causes. It has 
generally been observed that the late Settlements are favorable 
to good villages, but press too heavily on poor villages. 

There is a tendency, to assess heavily the poor and in¬ 
dustrious classes of cultivators, &c., and to be more lenient 

u. 
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.CHAPTER III- towards the powerful, the indolent, and bad cultivators. It 
is certainly impossible to fix the same assessment on land of 
the same quality, when held by the latter as when held by the 
former ; what would be unnecessarily indulgent to the former 
might be ruinously oppressive to the latter ; but the former 
should not be denied a present fair profit because they are in¬ 
dustrious and may increase it, nor the latter allowed a present 
unfair profit because they are unthrifty and are inclined to 
squander it. When the subject is looked into closely it will 
be found that the character of the cultivator must be considered 
just as much as the nature of the soil and the distance from 
the market. They are all parts of the subject matter on which 
the assessment has to’be based. A clever lawyer 
m«nr ? Keportf < paga will make twice as much as business in the 
m " same Court as a stupid lawyer, and will pay 

twice as much as Income tax. Whenever the value of land has 
been much raised by the expenditure of capital in providing 
irrigation, locating labourers, or in other modes, care should be 
taken lest by too high an assessment an unfair tax be laid on 
the profits of the capital, over and above the just right of the 
Government to a portion of the net produce of the land. 

Caution is necessary against too rapidly increasing an 
assessment. Where proprietors are cultivators, and the popu¬ 
lation has kept pace with the prosperity of the village, so that 
the profits though large afford a scanty pittance to each, it is 
evident that the assessment cannot be raised without inflicting 
much hardship. The same is the case, when the effect would 
be materially to reduce the circumstances of a single ■wealthy 
proprietor, who has many dependent on him ; and thus 
experience will suggest to every Settlement Officer other 
precautions, besides those enumerated above. These serve 
as specimens of some of the errors to which he is liable. 

The more surely to guard against error of judgment, 
provision has been made for the supervision of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings by the Commissioner or some other 
similar Officer of matured experience. The essential feature 
of this supervision is, that it should not be confined to appealed 
cases, or depend for its effective exercise on the showing of 
another party ; but that it should extend to all the proceed- 
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jngs, and reach to every possible bearing of a questionable 
principle. It should also be exercised, not simply on perusal 
of written proceedings, but by personal communication in the 
field and amongst the people, as well as in a house or office, 
and at a distance from the parties interested. 

In the determination of the assessment, this supervision 
should be exercised with peculiar diligence and discretion. 
Appeals against over-assessment should not be peremptorily 
rejected on the grounds that the petitioners, by acceptance of 
the terms of the Settlement, have shut themselves out from 
further appeal, nor ought they to be encouraged by being 
readily received, and made the occasion of open question and 
report. It will probably be better to receive them, ascertain 
exactly the nature of the objections, and lay them aside for 
consideration on some convenient opportunity, when the sub¬ 
ject comes under review in ordinary course, either of personal 
conference with the Settlement Officer, or of final report cf 
the proceedings. But under any circumstances, the work 
will be found so disposed and laid out that it will be easy for 
the Supervising Officer, by going over the papers, to 
detect himself its weak or questionable points, and to seek for 
full explanation regarding them. If the average falls lighter 
or heavier upon one village than another, he will ask the reason, 
and enquire not only the cause of the difference, but also the 
reason why the difference was fixed at the amount he finds it, 
and he will search whether there were not other causes at work, 
which ought to increase or lessen the difference, and which had 
not been brought into the calculation. Any Commissioner 
who takes to task a Settlement Officer in this manner, in every 
part of his district, and in every stage of his operations, cannot 

fail to come to the most distinct understanding as to the cha¬ 
racter of the Settlement and will find himself able to correct 
and prevent mauy erroneous practices and principles, which 
the most elaborate written instructions could never effect. 

If owing to the recusancy of the landowners the village 
is leased to a farmer, good security must be taken of not less 
than two-thirds of the assessment, and not consisting of Revenue 
paying land: if the village remains under direct management, 
arrangements must be made for managing it: in fact the pro- 
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CHAPTER III* cedare is very much as in the case of a farm or sequestration 
for balance, Chapter IY, C. 

The Settlement being an operation which will affect 
the interests of the State and the landowners for a long period, 
it is necessary that the Becord or Charter of Bights should be 
simple, uniform, and intelligible. The following papers are 
required, with variations in detail in any particular tract 

Vernacular. 

I. —Boundary Map. 

II. —Field Map and Index. 

III. —List of fields grouped according to proper¬ 
ty (Khuteonee.) 

IV. —Abstract showing property of each indivi¬ 
dual (Teerij.) 

Y.—Becord of Bights and Management Paper. 

VI.—Kent Boll. 

English. 

I. —Survey Maps. 

II. —Village Statements. 

III. —General Statement. 

IV. —New Kevenue Boll. 

IV.—Becord of Bights. The fourth Head of the Settle- 
Dircctions to Keve- me nt Proceedings is the Becord of Bights. 

nue Officers, page ° 

127 . This is the judicial portion of the Settlement 

Officer’s duty. The precise legal position of this record in the 
N. W. P., is thus described by the Sudder Dewanfee Adawlut. 
“ The Settlement records are not to be taken as the grounds of 
“ decision of suits respecting land, but rather as the basis of in- 
“ formation regarding the precise subject of litigation : as a useful 
“ and valuable guide, rather than as a rule of guidance to the 
“ Civil Courts: it is as useless to expect infallibility in the records 
“ of Settlement, as it is evidence of a narrow minded prejudice to 
‘‘ reject that which is really correct and valuable, because some 
“ errors and informalities are discernible.” This guarantee to the 
correctness and stability to the record is entirely wanting in the 
Punjab, where the vesting of the Settlement Officer with full 
powers of the Civil Court, and the reservation of all decisions 
regarding land to the Bevenue Courts has greatly impaired the 
stability of landed titles. 
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The position of the landowner and the tenant has 
been fully described in Chapter II., Seotions C. and D. It is 
the business of the Settlement Officer at this stage of proceed* 
ings to discover and record the rights of every one ; but what 
is matter of distinct engagement at the assessment, should be 
clearly distinguished from what is merely a record of rates and 
payment as at the time existing: the latter should be recorded 
thus:—the payment found to be at this time for “ rent or other* 
Direction! to Here- ge accounts to so much : but this is open 

nne Officers, page 

13a. to further arrangements according to law/* 

The Administration Paper is the most important of 
Direction! to Bere* all papers: for facility of reference it should 
no* Officer*, p«ge 76. ^ divided into certain uniform headings, 

but care should be taken that they are not filled up in 
a stereotyped manner for all tenures and all villages. The 
best plan is to make one general Administration Paper for 
the whole Sub-Collectorate, in which all the formal conditions 
should be entered, which are necessarily similar for the whole 
tract, and then have a brief separate Paper for each village, con* 
taining only the special conditions which exist in each village. 
Ditto ! e 189 Speculative provisions, not required by exist¬ 
ing rights and usages, should be strictly ex¬ 
cluded. The object is to have a truthful exposition of the muni¬ 
cipal and fiscal laws of the village. The 
Circular is of 185S. v jjj a g e accountant should prepare with his 

own-hand under the headings a statement of the practices 
actually in force in the village, or which the landowners wish 
to have adopted for the future: this should be signed by the 
village Headmen, aBd this document should be filed with the 
Settlement Becord: from it the Administration Paper can be 
prepared, after any objectionable proposals have been discussed 
with tbe parties interested, and modified. In all villages likely 
to be intersected by Canals a clause is to be inserted by which 

Book circular xtv. aright of passage of water courses is secured 
otwei. through the limits of the village (Vide Chap. 

X. Sec. Gh) A right should also be entered to the tenant with right 
of occupancy to sink wells, with this proviso that this tenure is 
not altered thereby. The greatest pains should be taken to make 
the contents of this Paper known to all: it should be read out in 
Court, and attested by all the landowners and office-holders. The 
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CHAPTER III* Civil Courts will not accept it as conclusive evidence, but only 
as valuable testimony as far as it goes. 

The rent-roll should be prepared with the greatest care, 
and the entries explained to every cultivator, whether proprie¬ 
tor or tenant, and the whole document openly discussed in the 
village, and disputes reconciled or adjudicated before it is ac¬ 
cepted as correct; it is to be prepared, where possible, simul¬ 
taneously with the List of fields grouped according to 
property (Kkuteonee.) It is the basis of the annual pa¬ 
pers of the village accountant, and the first of the series. 
If it can be prepared correotly before assessment, it will be a 
great assistance to the Settlement Officer, but it it is anticipated 
that a collusive reduction of rents will be made with a view of 
reducing the Government assessment, this cannot be done. 
Formerly it was prepared in a very perfunctory manner, but in 
future the responsibility for its correctness is not to be left with 
the landowners, but it is to be guaranteed by the Settlement Offi- 
Direction, to Rere- cer. The revenue is fixed according to a 
me officew, p«ge 149. we n ascertained rent roll and the rent should 

not be lefE to be subsequently calculated so as to make up the 
assessment. The amount of rent should be expressed in one 
sum, with the single exception of the pay 0 f 
Ditto, p*s e 188 - the village accountant where it is customary 
to levy it from the cultivating proprietor. No extra charge 
should be allowed. 

At the close of the Settlement a full report of the 
operations from the first to the last is drawn up and printed. 
In this the Settlement Officer sets forth his views, and sends 
forth his work to the judgment of his contemporaries, and 
those who come after him. The Collector sits in judgment on 
•- Settlement Officer: he pressed on his operations, got off 

his report as soon as possible and made his bow. He is not 
a fair judge of the results of his own work, and his mistakes de 
not generally shew themselves till one or two harvests have 
passed away. From that time year by year, and season by 
season, the Settlement arrangements are brought to the hard 
test of experience. They have to submit to legitimate rectifi¬ 
cation, to be protected from rash and crude alterations, to be 
set aside, or extensively modified. Separate remarks will be 
made hereafter on each of these contingencies. 
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A mere Settlement Offioer goes for nothing, unless he 
hss previously or subsequently worked a Settlement: one 
who has remained Collector of a District which he himself 
settled has great advantages, for he has the knowledge and 
the power to ease off his Settlement: but deep and searching 
Bevenue knowledge is only to be obtained as Collector of a Dis¬ 
trict with an intolerably severe and ill adjusted Settlement, 
with some score of villages of which the Settlement has been 
cancelled, and have to be made to pay under sequestration or di¬ 
rect management. The theories and gimcracks of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, and the neat statements, and pretty maps of his 
office, come then to be valued at their proper value. 

The errors which have come to light in Punjab Settle¬ 
ments are as follows:—The portions of villages or plots of land, 
of which the Bevenue has been assigned, have been deducted 
from the assessment, and a separate sum added for them afters 
wards. It is obvious that the cultivators, oxen, and wells of the vil¬ 
lage, are employed in all the land of the village, and as an assess¬ 
ment likely to last must be made on all the assets of a village, 
over-assessment is the necessary consequence. The proper 
course is to fix an assessment for the whole village, and then 
separate off the portion which is assigned away. Another 
error arose from the faulty produce rates, deduced from unsound 
data, and the deceitful papers filed by assignees of Government 
revenue under the idea that they would be benefitted thereby : 
this has led to over-assessment. A fatal error was also commit¬ 
ted in the matter of irrigated land: the whole of the land sus¬ 
ceptible of irrigation from its proximity to the well was asses¬ 
sed at well rates, without reference to the amount of water being 
sufficient to supply all the land in one season. Progressive 
assessments have proved a great snare, as the evil day is put off 
to a period long after the Settlement Officer has left the District 
and the assessment is accepted under the vain hope that the con¬ 
ditions will never be enforced. Faulty distributions of the 
ment, and unsuitable conditions of management, mistakes as to 
the tenure, over-estimation of the existing assets, want of due 
allowance for fall of price current, too sanguine views of agricul¬ 
tural expansion and cultivation of waste land, have all contri¬ 
buted to the break down of assesssments, and compelled a 
revision. Too much stress was often placed on area, forgetting 
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that area is useless without cultivation, stock and wells: it was 
the fashion to assess all castes and races at the same rate, for¬ 
getting that the caste and race are as much incidents of the 
estate as the character of the soil. No provision was 
made to secure the rights of the landowner from the tenant: 
all were allowed to pay equally; and worse than all, the sacred 
rights of property were tampered with, landowners made to 
resign their property for good and all, if they refused to accept 
assessment. Nothing has been so misunderstood as the subject 
of rates on irrigated land: the true principle to which we 
are now gradually arriving, is to assess all land at dry rates, 
adding a separate water rate over and above, with reference to 
the nature and certainty of the irrigation other than Government 
Canals, in which case the Canal authorities should be at liberty 
to make their own demand. 

Another great defect in the Fnnjab Settlement opera- 
' tions is the langour and uncertainty, with which reports were 
sent in. Some Settlement Officers did not send in reports 
for many years. The orders of the Board of Administration were 
quite distinct that no unnecessary delay should be allowed, 
that the Settlement Officer should understand that it is an 
essential portion of his duty to report his work at an early date 
after completion. Each Tuhseel was to be reported separately 
in order that the Commissioner and the Government might exer¬ 
cise a more satisfactory supervision over the work, and palliate 
some of the evils of the constant changes. A final report was 
to follow when the operation closed. Commissioners were urged 
to maintain a constant supervision, as without that there would be 
no unity or system; each Settlement Officer would pursue his 
own course, and it would be only after the lapse of a long period, 
much waste of time and money, besides distress to the people, 
that errors which had crept in would be discovered. 

The prophecy has proved too true; some Settlement Offi¬ 
cers have managed like cuttle fish to cloud their operations, and 
by habits of procrastination to put off making reports. Some 
Districts have become a byword in consequence. It may have 
been prudent under the circumstances of the country being newly 
conquered to lay down no fixed role, for the guidance of 
Settlement Officers, but to issue them " pro re natay but it will 
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evince th^ highest degree of rashness to allor any fresh Settle¬ 
ments to be commenced without issuing rules, similar to those 
issued for the Saharunpore Settlement in 1854, as the basis of 
operations, and not to entrust duties of this kind to dilatory 
crotchety, or irresponsible Officers. 

Under our rule the assessment is more equally distri¬ 
buted. The former Government alienated vast tiacts in revenue 
assignments, and pressed the landowners of the remainder with 
heavy burdens. One is essentially a democratic system, 
and its principle is to take equal taxes from all. If it is 
intended to favour any individual, this must be done by 
a pension or a grant, and not by a light assessment: the re¬ 
venue is not to be fixed on political considerations or with any 
reference to the service or influence of the landowner. The usual 
practice of deducing revenue rates from actual rent-rate is of 
eourse impossible, as no rent-rates properly so called existed. 

C.— Revision. 

Connected with the Settlement is that department of 

TKrtctintu to b«t«. the Collector’s Office which relates ( to the 
«n*officer*,pmge 323 . revision of Settlement assessment, and rectifi¬ 
cation of Settlement Record. A Settlement may have come 
too early on a District, the resources of which were still un¬ 
developed, and the tenures still unsettled. Some Settle¬ 
ment. Officers in their report have urged prompt suspension of 

Ci rcular so of 1858 . demand, or remission. A form of report is pre¬ 
scribed when reporting revisions, and instruc¬ 
tions have been given as to the information required : in fact a 
great deal of revision of many Settlements has taken place, and 
the assessment is not yet considered to have found its level. 

There may still be cases of original over- 
Ciraiar 45 of 1880. ass sssment, or subsequent deterioration of 

assets, but the working of each year adds to the practical, 
experience of the existing arrangements. The fullest 
particulars must be collected before reduction can be recom¬ 
mended. The Government cannot be referred to in in¬ 
dividual cases: the Commissioner must once a year pass under 
review the fiscal position of each District, and visit the 
localities where distress is understood to exist, or where the 
revenue is paid with difficulty, hold conference with the Collec¬ 
tor and those who have local knowledge, such as Rural Notables, 
and having satisfied himself of the necessity make one report, 

w. 
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suspending the demand in anticipation, should the case be ur¬ 
gent. Every Collector must either by the 1st of October 
have made his collections, or reported his balances. If be fail 
to do so, he has not done his duty as a Revenue Officer. If he 
has made his report, he has placed the Commissioner in a posi¬ 
tion to act decisively and with effect during the cold weather. 
Timely aid is what is wanted; we must not wait till the 
people are ruined before we make inquiry. Before the close 
of the Financial year, the orders of Government will have 
settled the matter. The assets of a village are at any time re¬ 
presented by the cultivated area, the number of wells in gear, 
the number of ploughs with full complements of oxen, the num¬ 
ber of cultivators, proprietory, or non-proprietory. A distribu¬ 
tion of the assessment on these statistics will bring out the rate, 
which will be the index of the pressure of the assessment on 
existing resources, and this can be compared with the rate of 
other villages of the vicinage. Thus any case of undue pressure 
on individual villages will come to light; other circumstances 
will then have to be taken into consideration, such as intestine 
quart els among the proprietory, uncertain tenures, faulty distri¬ 
bution of Government assessment among the shareholders, possi¬ 
bility of arranging farm or transfer. The Government will 
not reduce its demand, unless sufficient and intelligent reason 
is given for so doing. At this early stage of our occupation 
of the country, the assessment is actually based on the esristing 
circumstances of the village and not on the ultimate capabili¬ 
ties, and it must not be forgotten that while 

Circular 62 of 18S8. . . , * , 

this is a strong argument against a permanent 
Settlement, it is also an argument for constant and sufficient 
reduction of demand. 

In truth, it is a question of sound judgment, and 
revenue discrimination. The possession of broad acres is of no 
advantage, unless there are strong arms to cultivate, stout oxen 
to drag the plough and draw the bucket, and wells with a 
sufficiency of water. The landowner o£ the Punjab is not a 
capitalist, and is too unthrifty to be able to pay the taxes of one 
year by the excess profits of another : he can either pay the 
assessment on existing assets, or he cannot: he has the desire 
to pay, and is not a willing defaulter. If in any case it appear 
that the assessment is unduly heavy on existing assets, what- 
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fever it may be as the fully developed resources of the estate, the 
Government is in the wrong, and must retrace its steps. The 
processes for the collection of the revenue are very powerful, and 
will be described below (Chapter IV, C.) but they should not be 
put in force unless the Collector is well satisfied of the justice of 
the demand. This question must be moved first. We cannot alter 
the physical features of the village, or the character and means of 
the proprietors. We must accept the status which we find, and 
make the best of it. 

Next comes the question of how the reduction is to 
be granted. This involves many subtle and nice points No 
doubt the broad principle is correct, that the reduction should 
be given to the whole village collectively: in practice it is main* 
tained that the relief must be given in the quarter where it is 
required. In a zemindaree estate collective reduction would 
meet the requirement, but when the wells of one Puttee m a 
co-parcenary estate fall in, the policy is not so clear. In some 
cases local relief must be given as only a moderate reduction is 
required, which, if granted to the whole village and distributed 
rateably, would bring no relief to the suffering Puttee, and would 
be a gratuitous waste of resources ns regards the rest of the 
village. And this only in extreme cases, when some heavy 
calamity, had occurred and the necessity of reduction was 
admitted. Ordinarily a village fairly assessed should bear up 
under a slight calamity. The assessment should always be dis¬ 
tributed on wells and a leave should be reserved annually to 
redistribute the quotum of each well. The effect of this will 
be to draw the shareholders closer together: the fact of a well be¬ 
ing out of gear is patent to all observers, and if balances accrue* 
and no solvent shareholder will take a transfer of the Puttee 
in the mode which will be described in Chapter IV on Collec¬ 
tions, a redistribution of quotum must be made, so as to relieve 
the suffering Putee temporarily, until the owner has had time 
to repair his well. The assessment of the village may be fair, 
but the mode of distribution may be faulty, or have become so, 
and must be corrected. 

D.—Lapses and Quants of Revenue Assignments. 

But Settlement arrangements of a District appropriate 
enough at the time may have become unsuitable from causes 
quite independent of the Settlement Officer’s judgement: the 


BO 
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CHAPTER III- area may be altered, or the productive power of the area changed: 

the tenure may have been altered by the operations of law, and 
consent of parties. These changes will group themselves under 
following heads 

(l.) Lapses or Grants of Revenue free assignment. 

(2.) Appropriation of land required for public purposes, 
or restoration of land no longer required. 

(3.) Alluvion, Diluvion or Inundation. 

(4.) Partition or Union. 

The results of these operations will appear in the Chapter 
v on Registration, but the operations are themselves essentially 
of the character of Settlement, as they require the special know¬ 
ledge of that branch of the Collector’s duties, and affect the de¬ 
mand of Government Revenue. 

It may be remarked that the three first incidents affect 
the assessment, the last the record only: the extreme case of 
a grant of waste land being forfeited and coming under assess¬ 
ment may be imagined, but is so exceptional as to require 
no further notice. Lapses of revenue assignments have already 
been fully noticed in Chapter II, B, where the whole subject 
of these assignments is discussed. Grants of revenue assign¬ 
ments are not desirable, but they do constantly occur in this 
Province, and of course the amount of assessment will have to 
be removed from the Revenue Roll. 

E.—Appropriation por Public Purposes and 
Restoration op Land. 

In this Province, where so many Cantonments have had 
to be constructed, and where Roads, Canals, and Railways have 
had to be laid out, extensive areas have been appropriated by Go¬ 
vernment, and in some instances areas have been restored. The 
Book Circular hi P roce< ^ ure has been elaborated, and consolidated, 
1861 - but the provisions of Act VI of 1857, and Act 

II of of 1861 strictly apply. The main prin¬ 
ciples of the Act are that the Collector should be charged with 
the appropriation of the land, that he should inquire summarily 
into the value of the land and the amount of the compensation 
to be awarded : if the owners agree that award is final: if they 
do not agree recourse has to be had to arbitration. Now it is 
clear that as regards a building or a garden no particular rules 
are necessary, but when the laud taken up is burdened with 
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rights of the assignee of Government revenue, the landowner 
the tenant of different classes, the matter is complicated : on ' 
this amount the Collector must proceed in his inquiry on 
certain principles, and record his finding in a suitable manner, 
that the parties concerned may know how the amount offered 
to them is arrived at, that the Commissioner and Financial Com* 
missioner and Government may control the expenditure of 
public money, and that, if arbitration is insisted upon by any 
one out of the numerous parties beneficially interested, his 
case may be singled out,and the arbitrators may have some¬ 
thing to go on. 

The subject divides itself into the following heads -• 

I.—Authority. 

II.—Mode of charging disbursement. 

III. .—Mode of procedure in taking up the land. 

IV. —Mode of calculating compensation. 

(a)—To assignee of Government Revenue, 
lb)—To Landowners. 

(c)—To Tenants. 

V.—Form of Report. 

Attention has been drawn to the circumstance, that 
claims for compensation have been allowed to lie over for very 
considerable periods. There is no reason for delay, as the 
returns are simple, and all submitted in original, and if pay* 
ment be withheld for long periods, or the required reduction 
not granted at once, an act of injustice is perpetrated, which 
reflects the greatest discredit on the Collector. The duty of 
preparing these Statements may be entrusted to a practised 
Assistant, or Extra Assistant: a heading has also been reserv¬ 
ed for the subject in the Annual Revenue Report, and a State¬ 
ment shows the permanant alienation of assessable area, and 
permanent reduction of the resources of Government caused by 
such appropriations. Without this precaution no idea can be 
formed of the great reduction of land revenue caused by Rail¬ 
ways, Canals, Roads, and Buildings. Independent of the in¬ 
justice caused to the recipients of compensation by delay, the 
unadjusted advances, Balance Sheets of Land Revenue, and De¬ 
posit Sheet, are unnecessarily swollen, and a great door for 
fraud and false accounts opened. 

x. 
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I. Authority. Collectors must recollect that they 
have no authority of themselves under any pretence, public or 
private, to occupy land by way of Government appropriation. 

A great deal of the difficulty, which has attended the subject 
of adjustment of these accounts, has arisen from the unautho¬ 
rized acts of well-intentioned but ill-judging Officers. The 
authority is as follows :— 

Whenever it appears to the Local Government that land 
is required for a public purpose, a declaration to that effect is 
to be made in the Government Gazette under the signature of 
the Secretary to Government, and such declaration shall be con¬ 
clusive evidence that the purpose is public. When the land 
has been thus declared to be required, the Government shall 
through the usual channels direct the Collector to take up the 
land, unless, where the land to be taken is very extensive, a 
separate Officer has to be appointed. When the land is need¬ 
ed for an extensive work like a road, or a canal, it shall not be 
necessary to specify the extent, limits, or position of the land, 
but it shall be sufficient to declare the general direction 
of the line of the work, and the average breadth of the land 
required. 

II. Mode of charging disbursement. The authority 
having been obtained for the appropriation, all applications for 
sanction to reduction of the Revenue Roll of the next year, 
and remission of the current year’s balance, must be made 
by the Collector through the Commissioner, to the Financial 
Commissioner, as being a strictly revenue transaction; but for 
the adjustment of all expenditure, whether compensation, or 
otherwise, the following is the rule:— 

(l.)-In the case of land occupied by Local Com¬ 
mittees all expenditure, whether compensation for land or other¬ 
wise, will be paid by the Local Funds, under the rules laid 
down for controlling their expenditure. The Imperial Trea¬ 
sury will pay nothing ; the Committees will pause ere they ap¬ 
propriate valuable garden or revenue free land. 

(2.)—In all other cases the whole compensation will be 
paid by the State and will be arranged by the Collector. In the 
case of a Civil work, if the cost of the whole work, including com¬ 
pensation of every kind, be under two hundred Rupees, the Col- 
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lector will adjust the expenditure himself: if under five hundred 
Rupees the Commissioner can adjust it; if above five hundred 
Rupees, the sanction of Government in the P. W. D. will he 
required : in all cases the Budget Rules must be attended to. 
If the work belong to the P. W. D. the compensation must be 
reported to the Financial Commissioner, and after sanction 
the amount will be recovered by the Collector from the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer. It is necessary that the same formality be 
observed, and the same Statements be prepared, with whatever 
authority rests the power of adjusting the item, and from 
whatever source it has been paid. 

III. Mode of procedure. The Collector may allow 
any person or [department to enter upon the land, to make 
a survey, and to mark the line in the case of a road or canal 
by cutting a trench or placing landmarks. This general authori¬ 
ty is granted to the Director of Canals, by an order of the Local 
Government. As soon as he has laid down the line, he should 
send specifications to the Collector, stating the quantity of land 
required and which he has marked off, and the dates on 
which he requires that it be vacated. The Collector will 
then issue the notice required by the Act, and pro¬ 
claim the fact that the land is taken up by Government, 
and give notice to all parties who have an interest, and cite 
them to appear before him in fifteen days to adjust the compen¬ 
sation. This date of occupation should generally be that on 
which all the standing crops will be cut at the termination of 
the current agricultural year. The compensation of every kind 
will then be arranged at once, and a copy of the report sent to 
the Commissioner should be furnished to the Director of Canals 
to enable him to record remarks should he think proper. The 
suspension ot the demand for Land Revenue and Village Cesses 
will have effect for the instalment due on the crops, the growth 
of which may be prohibited by the occupation of the land. If 
the Canal Officers remove a standing crop, they must pay for 
it themselves. If the landowners in spite of warning cultivate, 
no compensation will be given, No delay should be allowed: 
the Sub-Collectors should prepare the details : within one 
month from the date of the notice, the Collector should check 
the report of the Sub-Collector, issue the order for suspension, 
and report, in the prescribed form, to the Commissioner, who 
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CHAPTER III. will, after proper scrutiny, at once take the orders of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner. If the necessity for appropriation of land hs 
continuous, the Canal Officers should, at the close of each week, 
send in the specification of land of which the occupation is 
determined on; they should not occupy till the Collector 
authorizes them, and should not delay transmission of one speci¬ 
fication from uncertainty as to the amount of other land 
which they may eventually require; nor should they delay- 
sending a specification from the smallness of the land to which 
it relates. If land once taken be no longer required, it should 
be at once relinquished, and the Collector informed, that it may 
' be assessed. Check Registers should be opened by Executive 

Officers and Revenue authorities to mark every step of the 
transaction, and prevent delay. It must be understood that 
brick kilns cannot be started in villages, or excavations made 
for quarrying gravel or any other purpose, or manure carted 
away by the Canal Officers or their contractors, or wells and 
tanks made forcible use of, without the free consent of the 
landowners. They have a right to resist this, and make their 
own terras. The land where gravel is to be found can be 
legally appropriated in the manner described above, as well as 
any other land required for public purposes, but no one can be 
called upon to surrender personal property. If it is desired to 
search for gravel, the least expensive way is to take up the 
land for a year, immediately after the crops are cut; there is no 
power by which the landowners can be compelled to allow 
search. 

In the case of land occupied for the purposes of 
Local Committees, or the general purposes of Government, 
the procedure is indentical. Whether land is required for 
Roads, Public Buildings, Cantonments, or any other purpose, 
the Collector should not move until he has received the au¬ 
thority for appropriation as indicated above, and a party 
has been deputed to point out the limits of the area required, 
or an intelligible survey map has been received. It is a pro¬ 
per precaution that every department applying for land should 
roughly estimate previously the cost which will be incurred 
by the appropriation; this rule is absolute as regards 
Local Committees; they must prepare, in due form through the 
Sub-Collectors, a specification showing the area, reduction of 
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revenue, and cost of buying out the rights and interests of 
oceupants. Upon receipt of ibe proper authority the Collector 
will be able to accept the specification prepared by his own 
Sub-Collector, as regards the revenue, and send in at once 
' the proper statement; in this case the work may be said to 
be done previously. The same may be said of land required 
for Public Buildings, Revenue or Judicial, in the Civil De¬ 
partment. When the leave of Government is solicited for the 
appropriation, a specification must accompany the application, 
•that the Government may be informed at what charge the land 
is to be taken up. It may be possible to take up land not 
cultivated, with no incumbrances of right of Government 
assignees. 

As regards land required for general purposes, such as 
Cantonments, or the Public Works Department, such 
as roads, building sites, brick fields, lime kilns, quarries, 
&c., it may not always be possible to ascertain the precise cost 
before Government dicide on the particular spot to be 
occupied; but upon receipt of a plan and statement of 
the area from the Executive Engineer so as to obviate all doubts 
hereafter of the boundaries, the specification should at once be 
prepared by the Sub-Collector under the orders of the Collector; 
he should by reference to the Settlement field index, and the 
•last year’s village accounts, .classify the area occupied into 
cultivated, culturable, and waste, and again distribute the culti¬ 
vated area under the local sub-division adopted by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer when he assessed the village. He should ascertain 
the extent of rights of all kinds, the value of crops on the ground, 
the value of wells, trees, buildings and other investments of 
capital on the land; for these last he should at once, by private 
.negotiation, or with the assistance of assessors, or of a jury, 
form an estimate of value. The owner should be allowed in a 
.fixed, time to remove his materials, and this should be part of 
the bargain. In the event of a burial ground, or place of wor¬ 
ship, or spot of local interest being occupied, proper compensa¬ 
tion should be granted, and the feelings of the. owners spared as 
much as possible. Special orders should be solicited in such 
cases. It may happen that by the occupation of land for public 
■purposes, for a canal or road or draining cut, or Cantonments, 
on injury may be caused to adjoiniug land not actually occupied. 
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Irrigation may be intercepted, natural drainage arrested, access 
by pathways to the village from outlying fields be stopped, the 
cultivation of particular crops interdicted; for all such injuries 
special compensation must be assigned. The result of the Sub* 
Collector’s local inquiry will be embodied in the following papers 
to be prepared on the spot:— 

No. I.—Statement of land occupied which pays Govern¬ 
ment revenue. 

No. II.—Statement of land occupied of which the 
revenue is assigned. 

No. III.—Statement of wells, trees, buildings, crops 
&c., &c. 

Care should be taken to draw on the field map lines 
showing the limits of the land to be taken up, and an excerpt 
of this map should be filed. These four (4) papers, with the 
report of the Sub-Collector complete the file. Until the terms 
of compensation have been settled, the parties interested have 
been consulted, and the terms accepted or referred to arbitration, 
the land cannot be taken possession of. 

These statements should be prepared for each village 
separately, and the Sub-Collector should then proceed to calcu¬ 
late the amount of compensation to be granted according to 
the rules given below. It must be remembered that barren 
land has a value capable of estimation, and must not be appro¬ 
priated without some compensation. It is possible that the 
manorial rights of the village, or the ground rent of inhabited 
sites, may have to be compensated for. When the local inves¬ 
tigation has been completed, the Sub-Collector will fill up two 
forms and forward them with the vernacular papers to the 
Collector who will test the calculations and have them transla¬ 
ted into English, or entrust the matter to a competent Assis¬ 
tant or Extra Assistant. The Sub-Collector should, without 
-waiting for orders, suspend the demand of Land Bevenue proposed 
for reduction. All village cesses, such as Boad Fund, School 
Fund, village accountant’s fees, follow this reduction. If the 
• Collector confirm the Sub-Collector’s arrangements, in part or 
. whole, he should inform him, that there may be an authority 
for the suspension to be quoted in the Monthly Collection 
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Beport. Without delay the papers should be sent on to the CHAPTER lit* 

Commissioner, but when the award has been made and accepted, 

and possession taken, the money for compensation should be paid 

to the recipients at once, for the accepted award of a Collector 

is final. If there should be any dispute among the recipients 

of the compensation, if the right to the land be uncertain, the 

money should be placed in deposit until the merits of the case 

are disposed of by a decision in a regular suit. 

But care should be taken that a donble payment be not 
made, by remission of balance, and sanction of refund, as well; 
as a general rule, no outstanding balances of past financial years 
are to be remitted on this ground; if, as should only rarely 
happen, the case remains undisposed of beyond the end of the 
financial year, the amount of balance must be entered with the 
other items of compensation, and the amount will be disbursed 
and then credited to the outstanding balances, which will thus 
be realized. When a portion of the land is assigned to a revenue 
assignee, the arrears due on it should be discriminated 
from those due on other lands, the latter being marked A, 

Book circular an< * the former B. A note should be added to 
xvn. of 1861 . explain them, as the arrears due on land of 

which the revenue is assigned are not of the nature of a refund, 
and their payment cannot be audited under that designation. 

Similary, if so long a period elapse betwixt the report and 
the sanction, that additional balances accrue, a further applies* 
idon for compensation must be made and the amount will 
be disbursed and then credited to realize the balances. 

It must be understood that the balances of the current 
year will always be adjusted as “ nominal," quoting the 
compensation statement. Any delays, which cause such 
complications as described above, are very discreditable, and 
must entail censure on the Collector, and if the Department 
for which the land is taken up repudiate the extra payment 
caused by the delay, the Collector will be held personally res¬ 
ponsible. 

After submission of the statements, payment of 
compensation, and supension of demand, the Collector can 
do no more until the sanction of Government is received; 
but when that arrives, he has three distinct duties:-*. 
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I. —-To adjust the advances. 

II. —To note for the information of the Sub-Collector 
and Revenue Accountant the prospective reduction of next year’s 
Revnue Roll and the remission of the current balances. 

III. —To adjust the disturbance caused in a coparcenary 
estate by the appropriation of the land of some sharers, and to 
take care that the reduction and remission reach that indivi¬ 
dual co-sharer who is entitled to it. 

This last matter is most difficult, the others are mere 
matters of routine. Whenever the land is divided, and sepa¬ 
rately possessed by the several coparceners, the party 
whose land is taken will be entitled either to the possession of 
other land in the village, or to the benefit of the entire remis¬ 
sion on his own holding. It will he requisite not only to remit 
a certain amount of the Government demand, but to declare in 
what way the particular individual is to be compensated for the 
land which has been occupied. Whenever the rights in a 
village are according to ancestral shares, it may possibly happen 
that the occupation of any considerable portion of the cultiva¬ 
ted lands will involve the partition and re-allotment of the 
whole lands: if such questions are npt set at rest, the whole 
community will be disorganized. Arbitration is the mode fixed 
in the Act for overcoming such difficulties, and the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor is responsible that the subject is not neglected. In his 
final report, acknowledging the receipt of Government sanction, 
he should state what has been done, and the case should not be 
struck off the file or received into the Record Room until this 
is certified. Likewise the Revenue Superintendent and Record- 
keeper are responsible that no cases are placed in the Record 
Room in which are not filed receipts for compensation, acknow¬ 
ledgment of Sub-Collectors with regard to reduction of demand, 
and adjustment of balances, and memorandum from the account 
department of adjusted advances. 

It frequently happens that Cantonments are abandoned, 
and the land formerly appropriated is thrown back for settle¬ 
ment on the hands of the Collector, but its position is much 
altered; it is cutup by roads, and encumbered by buildings, and 
is the property of Government if full compensation , has been 
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paid. The old proprietors should be offered the pre-emption on 
the refund of compensation, and a fair adjustment of the value 
of the improvement or the in j ury of the land. It is not necessary 
to revive other extinguished rights, such as those of the revenue 
assignee and tenant, but this can be done if particularly 
desired. Land previously occupied by an old line of road should 
be restored by the Public Works to the Revenue Department 
when the new line is opened, and a deduction should be made 
on that account from the amount charged for the newly occupied 
land, as provided for in the columns of the compensation 
Statement. 

The compensation and reduction of demand are to be 
calculated in the following manner. There are four (4) separate 
transactions:— 

I.—The reduction of the Government demand.^ 

II.—The compensation for rights of Government assignee. 

III. —The compensation for proprietorship of allkinda, in* 
ferior or superior. 

IV. —The compensation for tenant right. 

No fractions of rupees are to be allowed in these calcula¬ 
tions. Every thing below eight annas is to be struck out, and 
amounting to or exceeding that sum to be entered, as 
one Rupee. 

In all districts which have been regularly settled, the 
rates on cultivation and culturable area (not cultivated) are 
recorded, but, as the different portions of the area of most 
villages differ in quality, the assessing at an average rate 
is not fair; the more prominent distinctions of irrigated, 
unirrigated, highly manured, in fields, garden lands and groves, 
land bearing two crops, high and low land, or whatever principal 
distinctive features were recorded at Settlement, should bo 
discriminated, and the particular rate applied. The assesssment 
of the appropriated land will thus be discovered, and entered 
for reduction. 

But if the revenue of the whole or a portion of the 
area has been assigned to any one, it is obvious that a reduc¬ 
tion will not be sufficient; the value of the loss of revenue to 
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CHAPTER III- the Government assignee must be estimated: the present policy 
is to purchase out all such incumbrances, and not to grant 
compensation for rent, or assign the revenue of other lands. 

If the assignment be for more than one life, or for term of Set¬ 
tlement, or for perpetuity, the compensation is to be calculated 
at fifteen years’ purchase of the revenue brought out as des¬ 
cribed above; if the assignment be only for life, the value is to 
be calculated (excluding months and days) according to the scale 

laid down by Government for 
buying out pensions,* by which 
a fixed graduated value is given 
with reference to ages under 
certain periods. The amount 
thus calculated is to be paid to 
the incumbrancer, and his right 
is thus extinguished. But it 
often happens that a commuta¬ 
tion for service is paid annually 
by Government assignee, and is in fact a deduction from the 
revenue assignment; in such a case a proportionable amount 
of the compensation should be remitted and entered in the State¬ 
ment, and the amount of compensation must be calculated after 
deducting the commutation proportionable to the area appro¬ 
priated. 

Compensation to landowners used to be granted in the 
form of an annual payment, but it is considered now more 
advisable to pay a fifteen years’ purchase, which enables the 
full charge to be made to the particular work for which the land 
was occupied. The value of the share of the proprietor in the 
produce is to be estimated at 25 per cent, or quarter of the 
Government assessment, brought out as described above ; the 
result of a fifteen years’ purchase of profits, calculated at this 
rate, is that for every hundred rupees reduction of assessment, 
375 rupees is to be paid in cash to extinguish the rights of pro¬ 
perty and of cultivation. 

Where the proprietor cultivates himself, the whole sum 
will be paid to him in his double capacity ; when the tenant 
paying a share of the Government revenue on his land gives 
a compensation for rent only to the landowner, the value of 
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that compensation only will go to the proprietor, the rest to 
the cultivator; where no rent is paid, the landowner will 
receive only 5 per cent; where the tenant pays in kind, or at 
a fixed assessment as a tenant with right of occupation, he will 
receive ten per cent, and the landowner fifteen per cent; where 
he is a tenant at will of five years’ standing, he will receive 
five per cent, and the landowner twenty per cent; a tenant 
below five years’ standing has no claim; the Collector has 
authority, in special cases, to modify this distribution. There 
may he other superior or intermediate tenures, which are ex¬ 
tinguished, for instance the percentage allowed to the ancient 
but ousted proprietors as quit-rent, or the beneficial lease 
granted to the ex-Govt. assignee or the heirs of the deceased 
Govt, assignee, or leases purchased of landowners for a consider¬ 
ation, or gardens planted by non-agriculturists, or other ten¬ 
ures based on local custom; the twenty-five per cent, must be 
so apportioned as to satisfy every claim; no further charge will 
be admitted. 

Two general statements, prepared on one sheet of paper, 
are required according to certain forms. The first shows the whole 
compensation to be paid and debited to the particular depart¬ 
ment for which the land is occupied; the second shows the 
annual loss either by way of land revenue or commutation for 
service which the Government has accepted, and a copy of which 
will be the warrant for reduction of next year’s Revenue Rolls. 

A' separate statement and report is required for every 
separate work. It only creates confusion to lump many together^ 
and if the work, as a road or canal, be a great one, which cannot 
conveniently, and without delay , be reported on in one 
statement, the Collector should state, wheu sending up 
the first portion, in what subdivision he purposes to re¬ 
port it, either by sub-Collectorates or in blocks of three or 
five miles, or on some understood system, and each succeed¬ 
ing statement should be numbered alphabetically, refer, 
ring back to the preceeding one, that an idea may readily 
be formed of the extent and cost of the whole work. It is a 
fault on one side to delay the statements until the whole work 
is completed, and a fault on the other to send it up so piece¬ 
meal and blended with other works, as to evade all scrutiny. 
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F.— Alluvion, Diluvion and Inundation. 

The subject of Alluvion and Diluvion, since the com- 
rH T?« orui to Re ‘ pletion of the regular Settlements has attracted 
us and 266 a. greater attention. The result of the annual ar¬ 
rangements is reported to Government in the annual revenue re¬ 
port, and a distinct heading and two statements are prepared 
to show the fiscal results of the year’s operations; any great 
variety in the practice, is prejudicial. Owing to the absence of 
general rules, in some districts the landowners /did not obtain 
the prompt relief to which they are entitled ; in others the 
interests of Government are abandoned. 


In addition to the seven great rivers * by which the 
• Indus, Jheium, culturable area of this Province is annually 

Chenab, Ravee, Beas, , . . , ,, 

Sutlej and Jumna. decreased or increased, there are numerous 
mountain torrents, which do a great deal of mischief; besides 
the cases affecting the area, the crops are often destroyed and 
injured by. inundation. Moreover, the culturable area is often 
rendered unculturable by the overspreading of a layer of sand, 
which is as injurious to the assets of the estate as actual ab¬ 
rasion. Again the river alters its course and land entered as 
alluvial ceases from physical circumstances to answei to that 
description. Moreover, the productive power of some soils is 
materially diminished by partial overspreading of sand, or is 
materially increased by a layer of rich deposits. Settlements 
will break down, unless attention is paid to these subjects, and 
as the landowners are sure to clamor for reduction, unless 6ome 
system is introduced, constant reductions will be made for 
diluvion, while the fair claims of Government will not be 
asserted for alluvion ; such in effect has been the case. 

There are (4) four modes of treating this subject■ 


Circular of Sadder 
Board N. W. P. No. 
16 of 1848, introduced 
in the Punjab by Cir. 
No 52 of 1850. 


I. The practice which used to be in 
force in the N. W. Provinces, of not attending 
to any case where ten per cent, of the area 
had not been added or diminished. 


II. The new practice introduced in those Provinces in 

Circular of Sadder 1&& 2 ° f making the enquiry quinquennial 
itoard^of RerenueN. fagfcead 0 f annual, thus restricting the period, 
September 1853. as we u as the circumstances. 
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III. The practice which has introduced itself into some 
districts of this Province of taking up every case where incre¬ 
ment or decrement has happened, and altering the assessment 
accordingly, according to the actual rate of assessment of each 
field lost, and the estimated value of each field gained. 

IV. The new system,—the main feature of which is that 
the area of inquiry is limited to the alluvial soil, or low lands, 
and an annual settlement is made, by applying the rates fixed 
at settlement for the chuk to the new area. This system is only 
thoroughly introduced into the Arabala Division, and the 
Ferozepore District of the Lahore Division. It has never been 
properly enforced elsewhere. 

Now of these four systems, it will be admitted that 
the two first are not applicable to this Province, as regards 
the great rivers : their influence for good or for evil is felt 
too closely ; the landowners could not wait five years, and the 
ten per cent, limitation must cause great and capricious hard¬ 
ship. None but those who have had opportunities of personal 
observation, or have perused the reports of all parts of the Pro¬ 
vince, can form an idea of the degree to which the land is at the 
mercy of the rivers. As regards mountain streams the ten per 
cent, system has been adopted with success in one Division, and 
appears to be expedient, as limiting a very troublesome task. 

The two remaining systems only are therefore available 
wherever conditions were not made at Settlement for maintain¬ 
ing the ten per cent, system, in which case no change can be made 
without the consent of the landowners. It is proposed to leave 
the choice to the discretion of Commissioners at least till the 
new system has had a full trial. For not only do the rivers 
vary most exceedingly in their action, but the same river 
changes its character considerably, as it increases in volume 
and distance from the hills. But uniformity of report and 
account, are absolutely necessary, and cannot be difficult, 
and the same principles should be applied in either 
case, for be it remembered, that, when the landowners 
crave for reduction for diluvion, it is the whole village 
or whole alluvial sub-division as the case may be, that 
is re-assessed on its existing assets. This is the principle 
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• Para 22i, Direo- iu theory and strict law, * but in practice it 

tions to Collectors. . , «, . . n , 

should not be enforced, unless m extreme 
cases ; ordinarily the actual increment and decrement alone 
will be taken cognizance of; the inquiries of the Collector 
should be restricted to the work of the river. He should not 
enhance the rates fixed at Settlement on land unaffected by the 
river, and he should not bring under assessment culturable 
waste, which at time of Settlement was unassessed. If he did 
so, the owners of villages on the banks of rivers would be in a 
worse position as regards their high lands than their neighbours, 
and extention of cultivation would be discouraged : at the same 
time he should assess land previously unculturable, and therefore 
unassessed, and which now by a rich deposit has become cultur¬ 
able. 


A form of report is laid down. It must reach the office 
of Financial Commissioner, in February at the latest, to give 
time to sanction the alterations in the Government demand 
before the new Revenue Rolls are prepared for the ensuing 
year, and to sanction the remission of the Nominal Balances 
for the current year. * 

The question of account is more difficult. It divides it¬ 
self into two heads.— 

I.—By what year is the assessment to be made ? 

I.—To what beading in the treasury accounts are the 
revenues to be credited ? 


The new assessments should be made for the agricultural 
year only commencing with the autumn and ending with the 
spring crop, for it is clear that the past spring crop preceeded the 
rains which caused the disturbance, and the autumn crop of the 
next year will be subsequent to next rains, which will cause new, 
and as yet unknown, disturbances. All reports therefore must 
be by the agricultural year: this is indeed but following out the 
great principle, that a,ll village arrangements, leases, farms, 
transfers, sequestration and village papers, must follow the 
natural year, caused by the sequence of the seasons, and not 
the commercial year arbitrarily introduced for convenience of 
English accountants. 

u 

How then is the annual assessment by the agricultural 
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year to be harmonized with the annual Revenue Roll by the 
commercial year ? This is needed a difficulty, and some have at¬ 
tempted to get over it by excluding the revenue of all alluvial 
sub-divisions from the Revenue Roll and therefore from the 
heading of “ Land Revenue” in the treasury accounts and cre¬ 
diting it as “ Fluctuating Revenue” under Profit and Loss A. 
grave error is caused by this, that the Government are deceived 
as to the actual amount of the Land Revenue of the year furnish¬ 
ed by the Accountant General, and considerable sums are cre¬ 
dited to an anomalous head, and are freed from all the control 
of the Account Department. It is clear, that any reduction of 
the Land Revenue demand, fixed at Settlement, must be 
preceded by the orders of Government, and sanction to any such 
measure cannot be recommended. 

There remains the expedient of opening a new head of 
account “ Fluctuating Revenue,” subsidiary to Land Revenue ; 
this would be an innovation not to be recommended. Lastly 
there is the simpler expedient of bringing the new assessment 
on the Revenue Roll and adjusting it in the following way 

It is clear that the spring instalment is quite correct, 

and will be collected, but it is possible that the autumn demand 
* 

may prove incorrect, and will not be collected. But the new 
assessment of the autumn will either fall short of, or exceed the 
preceding season: where it falls short, the balances can be writ¬ 
ten off as “ Nominal” owing to diluvion ; where it exceeds, the 
excess, which will be no large sum, can be credited to “ Profit 
and Loss” : the main bulk of the collection will thus be credit¬ 
ed to “ Land Revenue,” and the fluctuation reduced to a 
minimum. It frequently happens, that villages affected by the 
stream in one year, are untouched for some years fol¬ 
lowing, and in the case above supposed, when once the assess¬ 
ment for the succeeding official year has been settled, it would 
require no alteration, till a further change of area took place : 
and even in the case of villages yearly affected this would seem 
to be the most expedient plan. 

We now come to the question of “ Inundation.” The 
distinctive feature is that the area is not affected, but the stand¬ 
ing crops are totally or partially destroyed, or the sowing is in 
terfered with, • This is a case for a remission of demand and not 
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CHAPTER III. for reduction of assessment. It is also a case for the exercise of 
judgment in estimating the loss, more than for exact measure¬ 
ments. Personal and immediate inspection by qualified officers 
is absolutely necessary. The result will be reported in a form. 
The Commissioner has authority to suspend the demand. 

With regard to injury caused by the action of hill tor¬ 
rents it is obvious that the fourth system is inapplicable. It 
will rest with Commissioners to determine whether the first or 
third system should be introduced in their Divisions. The 
same procedure and report will suffice, and if remissions are 
claimed, the Government have right to claim increase when 
occasion offers. 

If the Sub-Collectors are in the field in October, and are 
followed by the District authorities in November and December, 
there can be no reason why the report should not reach the Fi¬ 
nancial Commissioner’s office in February. In those Districts 
which suffer from the action of great rivers, hill torrents and in- 
nundation, there will be three statements, forwarded to the Com¬ 
missioner, who after scrutiny will forward them in original to 
the Financial Commissioner with a brief abstract prepared 
in his office, shewing the amount of remission of current 
demand, and reduction of assessment which he has determined 
on : in fact the financial result of the year’s operation in a 
form. 


The landowners of villages of which the revenue is 
assigned should be dealt with precisely on the same principles. 
They deserve the same consideration, and are liable to the same 
burdens. The revenue assignee is entitled to any increment of 
revenue, and will suffer from any loss. If the commutation for 
service is a fixed proportion of his revenue, that will be liable to 
fluctuations also. All village cesses will follow the variations 
of the assessment of Land Revenue. 

Balances of Land Revenue caused by diluvion are 
** Nominal” and should be so entered in the Annual Ba¬ 
lance Statements, supposing the orders of the Financial 
Commissioner to have been received sanctioning the ar¬ 
rangements of the year. If/owing to the non-submission 
of the Commissioner’s report sanction has not been receiv¬ 
ed, those balances will be “Doubtful.” Similarly balances 
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caused by Inundation are to be classed as *' irrecoverable,” 
if orders of the Financial Commissioner’s office have sanction* 
ed the Commissioner’s proposals ; otherwise, as “ Doubt¬ 
ful” : in both cases, and in either contingency, no detail is 
required in the Balance Statement: it will be sufficient to 
enter the whole of each class of balances as one item, referring 
to the Diluvion Beport for explanation. 

In suggesting reductions, or reporting new annual 
assessments, care should be taken to specify the demand for 
each harvest: if the land gained or lost bear crops in both 
harvests, there will be a varition in both instalments, but not 
otherwise. Fractions of rupees are never to be admitted in these 
operations. 

Government has requested attention to two points 

I.—The principle, “ that lands, actually not fit for 
cultivation in former years, are liable to assessment if by 
alluvial deposits they become culturable, and form additional 
assets,” is affirmed, but should be enforced cautiously. 

II.—The ten per cent, rule may advantageously be applied 
to alluvial Sub-divisions, as the annual labour will thereby be 
greatly reduced, and the re-measurement of whole Sub-divisions, 
where great loss or gain has happened, may perhaps then be 
practicable : it is considered preferable that alluvial Sub-divi¬ 
sions be only subject to re-assessment, when the decrement or 
damage, or increment or improvement, exceeds a proportion of 
ten per cent. But it must be remembered, that although this 
principle may safely be acted upon as regards the government 
assessment, a redistribution of that assessment and of the land 
among the shareholders maybe necessary,-if the share of one 
of them has materially suffered from diluvion. 

The following mere particular instructions have been 
issued for the conduct of the operations under the fourth 
system:— 

I- At time of Settlement alluvial Sub-divisions have 
been marked off: the Settlement of the upland area of the vil¬ 
lage has been made for a term, and is left undisturbed, but the 
Settlement of the alluvial Sub-division is made for one agricul- 
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tural year only. Separate field maps and index and other Settle* 
ment papers have been made at Settlement, and a separate 
demand has been assessed. But the detached area is not erect¬ 
ed into a separate village, but will still remain a portion of the 
integral estate. 

II. The first duty of Sub-Collectors is to ascertain 
whether the Settlement papers above alluded to are in 
existence, and correct: if in any particular village this 
is not the case, the omission must be supplied and the 
errors corrected; and if the assessment of the permanent and 
the alluvial Sub-division have not been separated, this step 
must be taken with the permission of the Collector; and special 
rates fixed. Where the alluvial land is below two per cent, 
of the whole culturable area, no division need be made, and 
where all but two per cent, is alluvial, the whole area of 
the village should be included. 

III. The names of the two Sub-divisions' are as 

follows 

(a.) Permanent upland Sub-division. 

(b.) Alluvial Sub-division. , 

Masonry pillars of three sides should define the bound¬ 
aries of the separate Sub-divisions: only one entry should be 
made on the Revenue Roll for the two, but under the total 
assessment of the village should be shown the detail: “ Fixed,’* 
assessment so much, “ Fluctuating” so much. Annas and pies 
are always to be excluded. 

IY. At the close of the rains of each year, the cultur- 
abie area of the alluvial Sub-division will be re-assessed for two 
harvests, the autumn and the subsequent spring harvest, 

V. In the month of September, the village accountant 
will proceed to the spot, and compare the fields of the Sub¬ 
division with the map and index of the last year, and noto 
what changes have taken place since the last survey. They 
can be of six (6) kinds, three of which (A) are prejudicial, and 
three (B) advantageous to the owners of the soil 

A 1. Where a proportion of the assessed area has been 
cut away bodily by the action of the stream. 
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2. Where a portion of the above area has been so CHAPTER HI- 
overspread with sand, or cut up by torrents, that the land has 

ceased to be culturable, and must be classed as waste. 

3. Where the effect of the sand or the torrent has 
not rendered the area entirely waste, but has materially 
diminished the productive power. 

B 1. Where a portion of entirely new culturable land 
has been thrown up by the stream. 

2. Where a portion of land which was previously 
classified as unculturable has, by being cleared of sand, or being 
overspread by good soil, become culturable. 

3. Where the productive power is increased and 
capable of bearing a higher rate of assessment. 

YI. It was originally contemplated that the whole of 
the alluvial Sub-division should be annually re-measured, re¬ 
mapped, and re-assessed, but it is feared that this will prove a 
work beyond the powers of the Sub-Collectorate officials. A modi¬ 
fied arrangement is therefore proposed; but periodically perhaps 
at the close of five years, if the Sub-division has undergone 
year by year increment and decrement, it may become necessary 
to re-measure according to the present scheme. The village 
accountant will, with a pencil, on the field map of the Sub¬ 
division, draw a red line to mark the extent of the area affected 
in either of the ways described above ; where only a portion of 
a field has been affected, he will measure the remainder, and in 
a new statement according to a prescribed form will enter the 
details, and where an entire field has been affected, he will enter 
such particulars only as apply to that case; he will then make 
a Khuteeonee of the land which has become useless, shewing 
the area, and the assessment. As regards the new land, 
acquired in either of the ways described above, he will 
prepare a new field map and index in the ordinary method, 
and state the description of soil of each field, and put up sticks 
to mark on the area the points at which the alluvial 
increment commences, in order that the officer deputed to 
revise his proceedings may see at one glance the extent of the 
new area. The Sub-Collector or his deputy will then proceed to the 
spot, and test the correctness of the measurements in the usual 
manner, and form an opinion as to the capability of the soil: 
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he will then deduct the amount of culturable area lost by 
diluvion, and will add the amount of culturable area gained by 
alluvion, and bring out a new total culturable area ofthe alluvial 
Sub-division, and then proceed to estimate the value of the newly 
acquired area, and ascertain how much is capable of bearing the 
full assessment rates, and how much must be assessed below 
those rates; because it will often happen that, if the full rates 
are assessed at once on new land, the landowners will not under¬ 
take the cultivation. It must be understood, that under no 
circumstance can rates be assessed above those fixed at Settlement, 
and judgment must be used in fixing them below those rates 
according to the actual capacities of the soil. 

VII. The Sub-Collector has two duties:— 

(a.) To satisfy himself as to the correctness of the new 

area. 


(b.) To propose anew assessment. The landowner can¬ 
not refuse to take up the new land, and pay revenue only for the 
old land ; the Government would always lose by such an arrange¬ 
ment. The Settlement of the Sub-division is yearly ; if the land- 
owner refuse to contract for the Sub-division with its new 
area and assessment, a farmer must be looked for, or 
other arrangement made. The Sub-Collector will take care 
to bring under assessment all the culturable area whether 
it is cultivated or not, but he will see that an excessive 
rate is not imposed. It must also be borne in mind that 
land entered as unculturable at Settlement should not 
be assessed if brought under cultivation since Settlement, 
as that would place river villages in a more unfavorable position 
than other villages ; but lately abandoned lands may fairly 
be assessed. This is however, a question of judgment in each 
case. On the other hand, when a low rate has been assessed the 
first year, care should be taken that the capability of the soil 
should be considered again the second year, and full rates, if 
proper, assessed. Thus gradually the newly acquired alluvial land 
will be brought np to the level of the whole Sub-division, but the 
rates fixed at Settlement must not be exceeded, unless the soil 
has been sensibly altered for the better. The Government are 
fairly entitled to demand revenue from land which has only 
lately become cultuable, though it may have for years emerged 
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from the river and remained in an unculturable state. The new CHAPTER III* 
assessment should carefully distinguish the demand of the 
spring and autumn ; the increase or reduction should not be 
heedlessly divided equally betwixt the two harvests. 

VIII. The Sub-Collector should commence his part 
of the operation by 15th October, and dispose of it by the end 
of the month, and despatch the papers to the Collector. 

IX. The following papers have to be prepared by Sub- 
Collector and village accountant; they are of two kinds:— 

A. Connected with Diluvion. 

I. Measurement Statement. 

II. List of fields grouped according to property. 

B. Connected with Alluvion. 

I. Field Index, form used at Settlement. 

II. Field Map, ditto. 

III. List of fields grouped according to property. 

To these will be added a statement of the new assessment, 
according to form for each alluvial Sub-division. In some Sub¬ 
division cases of diluvion, in others cases of alluvion, and in 
some cases of both will occur, but the Sub-Collector will, in all 
cases, make only statement of new assessment for each Sub-divi¬ 
sion. He will mention the date of his own local investigation, and 
the date on which the Assistant to the Collector subsequently 
visited the spot. He will note the former area, and assessment, 
the amount of Diluvion of this year, as well of Allvuion, the 
actual area, description and capability of soil, and^the amount 
of proposed new assessment. 

X. As soon as the Sub-Collector has completed the testing 
of the measurement, he will inform the Collector, who will depute 
one of his Assistants to inspect the villages along the rivers. 

In two or three days the whole can be inspected, and here and 
there measurements should be tested. Having completed his 
inspection the Assistant should then and there prepare the 
statement which is submitted to the Commissioner, in order 
that if any difficulties arise in the preparation, they may at 
once be removed by personal reference to the Sub-Collector. 

The inspecting officer should proceed regularly along the 
banks of the river from one end of the Sub-division to the 
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other, and enter the villages in the statement in the order in 
which he visited them. 

It often happens that the crops of landowners destroyed, 
or injured, by sudden inundation, without any alteration bein^ 
caused to the culturable area. Immediately on the occurrence of 
such a disaster the Sub-Collector should inspect the crops alleged 
to be injured, measure the area, by the agency of the village 
accountant, fill up statement in form, and ascertain from the 
the Settlement record the assessment rate of that area. He 
should propose a proportionable remission of the Government 
demand, as in calamities of season such an amount of indul¬ 
gence is shown. If the crops have not been destroyed, but 
only injured, Sub-Collector should propose * what to him ap¬ 
pears to be a fair remission. Such cases will be reported in 
form, and if possible an Assistant, or Extra Assistant, 
should be deputed to test the recommendation of the Sub- 
Collector, and certify the extent of the cala mity. The area 
may have been immersed at the time of sowing, or the crop 
entirely or partly swept away at any stage of its growth : 
inquries should be made while the area is under water and 
again when the waters have subsided : dates are important 
here as the cultivators might have tilled, or perhaps did so. 
The Collector will report the result of his investigation in the 
prescribed form. 

XII. In the case however of the crops being injured 
by the escape of water from canals, and the bursting of irriga¬ 
tion dams, no remission will be made from the Govern¬ 
ment demand, but assistance will be given to the land- 
owners to recover from the Canal Department, or the owners 
of the embankment, not only the amount (if Government reve¬ 
nue but the value of the whole crops which have been injured 
by accident or carelessness. 

XIII. Injury is often caused to the area of villages by 
mountain torrents, which swollen by rain and rushing down 
do an immensity of mischief. No Sub-division can be marked 
off in these cases. Area entered as culturable and assessed at 
Settlement is entirely cut away, or turned into unprofitable 
waste ; occasionally also by the action of these torrents waste 
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area is made culturable. The extent of cultarable area, actually 
washed away, or overspread with sand, should be measured, 
and remission proposed according to the rates of each kind of 
soil. In the same way, when new land is thrown up, or land 
formerly unculturable is covered with a deposit and rendered 
culturable, it should be assessed at fair rates, suitable to the 
quality of the soil. The statements should be precisely the 
same as those mentioned above, but a separate sheet and the 
same procedure is required as regards testing and inspection. 
When the change caused by the action of the torrent is very 
inconsiderable—less than (10) ten per cent.—no inquiry, or 
report, need be made at the discretion of the Collector in each 
case. 

XIV. To ensure the reduction or remission, sanctioned 
, by authority, reaching the several members of a village com¬ 
munity, it is very important that in every Diluvion case a 
statement be filed by the village accountant showing how the 
remission has been distributed among the several holdings which 
suffered loss. Any adjustment of shares in a coparcenary com¬ 
munity, which may be rendered necessary by the Diluvion of 
the holdings of any shareholders, must be arranged by the 
Collector. 

G.— Partition or Union. 

By partition of a coparcenary village is meant that division 
of property which either alters the tenure from one in common to 
one in severalty, or divides a village into several separate estates, 
annulling the link of joint responsibility, and the privilege of pre¬ 
emption. These processes, which are of an administrative charac- 
Book Circular is of t er are known as perfect and imperfect partition. 
lsGO ' The former process that is the separation of 

a village into distinct and several estates is not allowed in 
this Province. The nature of joint responsibility has been fully 
explained in Chapter II, C. As long as the assessment of a vil¬ 
lage is light, as it always should be, there can be no reasonable 
advantage to the landowner in this measure : there is nothin** 

D 

corresponding to this measure in Native States : no one is 
deprived of a right which he has hitherto enjoyed : the law 
Directions to Reve- with regard to perfect partition has never been 

bug Officers, page 8, , j j . n • 

rad 237. extended to tins Jurovmce. Under the pressure 
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CHAPTER ill- of heavy assessments the measure has been allowed as a neces¬ 
sary act of justice in a neighbouring Province, but great fraud 
has often been practised in former days, to guard against which 
an entirely new assessment of the whole villiage has to be 
made, and the existing assets discovered, and a power is reserved 
Directions to Revo- to the Government to cancel such partition any 
244 . 0fficcre ’ page time within ten years, should it transpire that, 
by the separation of estates, any one estate was burdened with 
an excessive assessment by error or fraud. 

Page 241. The existence of ibis provision shews how 

very far from complete right the landowners are considered to 
possess. 

The objections are that a village so divided against itself 
suffers ; there is no union of interests, which is essential to pros¬ 
perity : that any reasonable advantage of separation of interest 
can be obtained by the process of imperfect partition ; that if 
small estates are multiplied at random, and the owner of the 
smallest share of a large village might claim the right, the 
records are multiplied, the expence of collection increased, the 
police and conservancy arrangements interfered with. 

Supposing the injurious effects of joint responsibility 
to cease to exist, as they have practically ceased in this Pro¬ 
vince, where processes against the land are unknown, the 
right of the Proprietor is by no means impaired by the prohi¬ 
bition above alluded to : he is owner in severalty of his own 
acres, but he is bound by administrative arrangements to his 
neighbours : it might have pleased the Government to follow 
the example of Native States, and collect its revenne from 
every cultivator, thus destroying property and self-management. 
A. system has been adopted of a different character j for the 
present at least the maintenance of the village institutions in 
their integrity is expedient: if they collapse, and fall ^ away, in 
course of time a new police may be adopted* Even now, if 
the owners of a village were to separate their joint property in 
distinct ring fences, found new locations, and absolutely and 
entirely sever themselves from each other, in such a case 
special orders might be given ; and indeed, where a river cuts 
through land of a village, such is necessarily the case, and 
there is nothing in the present prohibition which will prevent 
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the introduction of the measure at some future date, when good 
reasons, othey than those of the pressure of the assessment, are 
shown. 

In this Province at Settlement in some Districts a 
strange license was taken by the Settlement Officer to divide 
on his own motion villages into separate estates, and no sane* 
tion of higher authority was ever asked or conceded to the 
separation of interests, which practically therefore does not 
exist, and the processes only exceed imperfect partitions in 
name. 

The process of imperfect partition will necessarily 
be called for, as the shareholders in a village held in 
common, or partly in common and partly in severalty, 
desire to have their individual interests more particular* 
ly defined. It is very seldom that more than this is 
desired: an alteration is made in the Settlement records 
but not in the assessment, and the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner is necessary whenever the partition is of such a nature 
that the tenure is altered; but when parties, entered as tenants 
in common of the same fields that separate their interests, no 
material alteration is caused, and the Collector can himself 
dispose of the matter. 

It should be remembered, that partition is an adminis¬ 
trative operation with no judicial character. It is presumed 
that the extent of the shares of each party is known and 
admitted. If not known, owing to an omission or mistake in 
the record, the record must, with the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner, be corrected: if the extent of the shares is not admitted 
or is contested, the case must be struck off the partition file, 
and the parties referred to a regular suit. Great injustice is 
caused by a summary decision of rights in land, irregularly 
started, and imperfectly investigated, as a subsidiary point of 
a case of partition. 

When the shares are known, admitted, or decided by a 
competent Court, the officer to whom the file is entrusted should, 
after examining the administration paper of the village, rule the 
mode of carrying out the measures, record a vernacular pro¬ 
ceeding, inform all the parties concerned, and then pause for 
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one week to allow objections or appeals to be offered. As 
f r as possible, cultivation should not be disturbed ; the 
village site is never to be divided; shares in wells should be 
considered ; it is not sufficient to divide the area fairly, if the 
agricultural conveniences are not at the fair disposal of both 
parties. 

A majority may object to the measure; or individuals 
may approve of the measure, but dispute the extent of shares, 
or demur to the modus operandi : it is of no use wasting the 
time of the Government Officer, until these points have been 
decided. As it is now, after a tedious operation the whole 
procedure is visited by an '* in limine ” objection, which the 
appellate Court cannot pass over. If the majority of the 
shareholders do not agree to the partition, it cannot go on ; 
if the shares are not admitted, the case must be struck 
off; if the ‘‘ modus operand?' is objected to, the objector 
must appeal within eight days, and notify that he has done so, 
otherwise the proceeding will not be stayed; if an appeal be 
lodged, the case will be stayed for thirty days, and unless an order 
of the appellate Court is received, will then be proceeded with. 

The actual partition can be conducted by the village 
accountant, by arbitrators, by the parties themselves, or in the 
way which appears most convenient. There is never any 
occasion for additional agency. 

The result must be distinctly recorded, so as to leave no 
room for ambiguity, or future litigation; the parties must be 
informed, opportunity given for appeal, and then the fact 
should be recorded in the village accoutant’s diary> who will 
modify the next annual papers. If the constitution of the 
village be altered, the sanction of the Commissioner must be 
solicited. 

When that sanction has been received, the Settlement 
record will be amended by an explanatory proceeding; pos¬ 
sibly new Headmen will be required; and any how instruc¬ 
tions should be given to the village accountant as to 
the mode of preparing the next year’s papers. Where the 
constitution of the village is altered, effect should be given 
to the partition only at the close of an agricultural year. 
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Of course the union of estates can never take place, 
when complete partition is not allowed. The annulment of in- 
Direction! to ite- complete partition is a very simple affair 
▼enna OBc©™, page an( j amoun t a only to an amendment of the 

Settlement record. This proceeding must be rare, but cases 
are conceivable in which such a process may be desired. 

H.— Rectifications op Record. 

But occasion may arise not for revision of assess¬ 
ment, but for the correction of errors in the Settlement Re¬ 
cord. "We will first consider what the Collector should 
not do, and then what he may and ought to do. At 
one time hasty and unauthorized interference was being made 
with the Settlement Record. Not only subordinate adminis¬ 
trative arrangements, suoh as the appointment of village 
Headmen and accountants, were cancelled, but even judicial 
awards were tampered with. 

(1.)—Formal corrections. 

It has been impressed on Collectors, that none of their 
subordinates are to take up complaints, impugning the Settle, 
ment Record. If they become aware aluinde that there 

Book Circular is primdfacie reason to suppose a formal 
XLin of 1868. entry incorrect, the Collector should be 
informed , whowill make full inquiry into the matter, and 
if this corroborates his doubts, the Commissioner 
should be informed ; with his concurrence the correction 
may he made in an appropriate manner, reference being made 
to the order sanctioning it. No Judicial decision was to be 
interfered with but on appeal, unless third parties had been 
injured, or some new material facts had come to light, in which 
case a review of judgment might be allowed. By formal entries 
f are meant those which have not the force of an 
i*«>. ° award of the Settlement Officer in a contentious 

«uit. Whenever a party applies for the enforcement of a right 
which was not recorded, or when a recorded right is declared 
to be nonexistent, the Collector will order a summary enquiry 
to be made as to the primd facie probable correctness of the claim, 
and if it does appear to have foundation, with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, a regular suit may be admitted before the Collector, 
in as much as suits with regard to land and product of land are 
still heard by the Collector. After all parties concerned have 
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CHAPTER III. been properly impleaded, the case will be decided on its merits 
according to the strict procedure of the Punjab Civil Code'. 
There are generally two classes of suits. The first relates to. 

(2.)— Recovery of rights allowed to fall into disuse. 

An absentee may seek to recover lands which he once 
deserted or a proprietor to regain privileges forfeited by his own 
default, no mention of either right being found in the Settlement 
Record. The second may relate to. 

(3.)—Omission of rights actually existing. 

For instance, a proprietor may have neglected to 
assert his right to levy rent from his tenants with right 
of occupancy, or a cultivator ignorant of the distinctions 
between the classes of tenants may have omitted to claim' the 
higher and more valuable status. Whenever again it appears 
that any clause of the adminstration paper is at variance with 
the recognized practice, or common law of the neighbourhood, 
or whenever a majority of the shareholders solicit a modification, 
the Collector may with the sanction of the Commissioner order 
the amendment of the Record. A middle coarse should be 
kept betwixt rash corrections of the Record upon imperfect 
and one sided investigation, and a blind adherence to entries 
often made carelessly and sometimes fraudulently, whereby the 
interests of the weak or absent would be heedlessly sacrificed. 

At the same time during the whole period of Settle¬ 
ment, the attention of the Collector should 
be directed to the rectification and correc¬ 
tion of the Record. The boundaries must be maintain¬ 
ed, the annual papers correctly and punctually filed, and 
the degree of departure from the Settlement Record noted; the 
village accountant must be kept up to the mark. For this 
purpose the Revenue Officers are vested with certain Settlement 
powers, under Regulation VII of 1822. 

When first this system of record and settlement was start¬ 
ed in the N. W. P. the Natives of this country were unaccus. 
tomed to examine general questions regardin g right of property 
with a view to their classification, and to the formation of 
general rules: it is surprizing how ill-informed native gentlemen 
of education and even of official experience are on the subject, 
unless they have been especially trained to its consideration. 
But still less were they able then to appreciate the change that 
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bad been effected in the old village institutions by engrafting 
upon them the system and modes of procedure adopted by the 
British Government. The English functionaries on the other 
hand understood their own rules, but had no leisure or oppor¬ 
tunity to study the old institutions of the country. There 
were not therefore any persons. Native or European, who were 
sufficiently conversant with all branches of the subject to 
reason consistently regarding it. The Regulations of th© 
Government afforded no information, and the numerous func¬ 
tionaries who were called upon to come to an immediate decision, 
could not be otherwise than perplexed. Injustice and con- 
fusion necessarily ensued. Designing men usurped rights 
which did not belong to them, and blunders of all possible 
kinds were committed by those who ought to have protected 
the rights of the weaker parties. In such confusion, litigation 
increased and arrears necessarily accumulated, till the whole 
machinery of the judicial administration was choked, and it 
became necessary to take active measures in order to prevent 
the further spread of the evil. It was as necessary for the 
credit of the judicial as for the safety of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration’that a systematic attempt should be made to reconcile 
the discordant parts of the system, and to introduce order and 
certainty, where hitherto confusion and uncertainty only had 
reigned. Hence resulted the system of record, which was in¬ 
troduced by Regulation VII of 1822. in the N. W. P., and 
has been extended to this Province. 

There are some who look with despair on the magnitude 
and difficulty of the undertaking. They see the country divid¬ 
ed into small properties which are held on peculiar tenures, 
differing one from another to a considerable extent. They are 
aware of the general ignorance of the people and they are brought 
into constant intercourse with some of the most crafty, design¬ 
ing, and unprincipled of the mass. Hence they are ready to 
conclude that all efforts under such circumstances to form an 
accurate record must be useless, and that it is better to refrain 
from the attempt, lest by forming an erroneous record the evil 
should be increased. 

There is no desire to under-rate these difficulties. It 
is most important that every public officer should know of their 
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CHAPTIR III. existence and be prepared to combat them. It is impossible 
now to withdraw from the course which has been commenced, 
and it is the more necessary carefully to examine what causes 
obstruct its completion. The intention has been wisely dis¬ 
claimed, of making any great revolution in the disposition of 
property by the enactment of arbitrary laws. Ik has been 
justly determined to enquire and ascertain what are the existing 
rights, and to uphold them by equitable proceedings and laws. 
The mode in which this may be effected has been laid down by 
legislative enactments. Great progress has been made in its 
performance. It only remains for each officer in his allotted 
sphere to set himself to enquire what has been done towards the 
accomplshment of the desired object, and how he can contribute 
to its furtherance. 

It would be vain to suppose that all which is necessary 
has already been done. The original record formed at the time 
of Settlement was often erroneous and imperfect, and it could 
not be otherwise. At the time of Settlement the system was 
new, and imperfectly organized; the persons selected for its 
performance were not always the best qualified; and the work 
was necessarily performed with far more rapidity than was 
compatible with accuracy. The mass of the people were 
ignorant and unable to comprehend the object or nature of the 
proceedings, or the bearing on their position of the Settlement, 
and they were moreover suspicious of any measures connected 
with the assessment of their lands. Under these circumstances, 
it is surprising that so much was done and well done at the 
time of Settlement. There is far more reason to take courage, 
from the great progress already made, than to despair at the 
magnitude of what still remains to be done. 

Let us suppose an intelligent officer appointed to the 
charge of a District, where he is likly to remain for some years. 
He is acquainted with the eystem of registration, and convinc¬ 
ed of the importance and practicability of maintaining it. On 
coming however to refer to his Settlement records in cases that 
casually occur, he finds them imperfect or erroneous. 
He concludes that registers resting on such a basis 
must be defective, and he determines to apply himself in 
earnest to the correction of the errors. It is the design of the 
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present treatise to aid him in such an undertaking, and to 
show that it is not difficult at any time to make a fresh 
commencement, and to attain that degree of accuracy which 
it was designed to ensure at the time of Settlement. 

He will find the necessary powers conferred upon him 
as above stated, the limits within which the powers are to be 
exercised, and the precautions to be observed in the conduct of 
the investigations. In order to obtain the full support of his 
superiors it will be necessary for him to 6how that he is aware of 
the nature and extent of the work that is before him, and of 
the method in which it should be performed. 

His first efforts should be directed to the instruction of 
his Officials at Head Quarters and of the Sub-Collectorate and 
village officers in the system of record and registrat ion prescri¬ 
bed by the Government. Great facilities have been lately 
afforded for the instruction of all classes of people in the 
peculiarities of the system by publishing treatises on the sub¬ 
ject in the vernacular languages, which are designed to lead to 
the comprehension of the village papers. The revenue system, 
when rightly understood and properly worked, affords the 
greatest stimulus to the general education of the people. In¬ 
deed it cannot be expected that the registration of rights will 
ever become perfect, till the people are sufficiently educated to 
understand it, and to watch over its execution. There is rea¬ 
son, however, to apprehend that, with all the means of infor¬ 
mation that are now available, a considerable time will elapse be¬ 
fore it can be taken for granted that even the higher and better 
paid class of officers, are sufficiently familiar with the system, 
to enable them to judge whether the record of a village has 
been accurately formed, or to cause its correction where it may 
be faulty. 

When the Collector is satisfied that the agents, whom 
he is to employ, possess the requisite degree of knowledge, he 
will endeavour to ascertain through their means how far the ex¬ 
isting records are defective. Lists should be prepared of 
those villages, in which it is most necessary to amend or wholly 
to recast the record. Some will probably be found, in which 
re-measurement of the lands, and the formation of an entirely 
new record is urgently required. 

Several opportunities will occur, when re-measurement 
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and re-casting of the whole records is necessary, and can be en¬ 
forced, such as the division of an estate or its being sequestrated 
for a balance. These opportunities should be seized, and the 
remedy applied. There are other cases, where disputes of the 
people, or partial injury to the estate will render the people 
willing to re-measure the estate, and re-cast the papers at their 
own cost. These are likely to be the cases in which such a 
process is the most necessary. Every effort should be used to 
carry it on, so as to be least expensive to the people, and so as 
to expose them to the least annoyance. Pains should also be 
taken to explain to the people the benefit they will derive from 
the measure, and the uses to which it may be put. The field 
work should be prosecuted as much as possible in the cold 
weather, when the Collector can give it his personal superinten¬ 
dence. If he cannot himself be near to control and supervise, 
a properly qualified subordinate officer should have the duty 
entrusted to him. 

It is most probable that he will thus in the course of 
a short time by address and management be able to correct all 
the records which most need correction, without any expense 
whatever to the state. Each such new record will afford as it 
were a fresh start to the entries in the register regarding the 
villages, and to the whole of the village papers. The opera¬ 
tion will in fact consist in the formation of a new set of village 
papers, based on the judicially ascertained state of property in 
the village at the time, and not deduced from the record of a 
former year, as is ordinarily the case. The opportunity will 
not have been lost of instructing the village accountants in the 
discharge of their duties, and of pointing out to the people 
how much their welfare depends on themselves understanding 
the village accounts, and being careful to ensure their accura¬ 
cy. If the people do not seem willing at first to re-measure 
their estates and correct their records at their own expense, 
it may be necessary to apply to superior authority for permission 
to aid the work on the part of Government by paying 
a part or the whole of the expense in some village where the 
people are the poorest, or the most averse to the proceeding. It 
has been found that the village accountants may be instructed 
to measure the land, prepare field maps, and perform all the 
work of experienced surveyors in land. 
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The object of the measure is to enable the Collectors to 
complete the Becord of Bights in land, whioh should have been 
made at the time of Settlement, and to correct the existing 
Becord whenever it is found to be at variance with fact. 

The power is to be restricted to the declaration of rights 
in possession. The extent and nature of these rights may be 
defined, but the claim of a person who has been out of posses¬ 
sion for a year cannot be heard, nor can a right, which has been 
clearly enjoyed by one of two parties in possession, be trans¬ 
ferred to another. Bights in common property may be declared 
and defined, and partition ordered. 

The Bevenue Officer is not bound to take up every 
complaint that is made to him, nor is he restricted in his 
investigation to the consideration of the precise point which is 
stated by the petitioner. He is competent to refuse an investi¬ 
gation, where he does not consider it necessary, and he is com¬ 
petent of his own proper motion to enter upon an investigation 
or to extend, in such manner as he may think fit, an investi¬ 
gation that has been commenced on the petition of a party: 
therein consists the main distinction between the jurisdiction 
of the Civil courts, and of the Bevenue authorities. The former 
cannot refuse to consider any question that is placed before 
them by a person who considers himself aggrieved, and must 
oonfine their enquiry to that question. The Bevenue autho¬ 
rities can decline an enquiry which they think unnecessary, 
and they can originate an enquiry which they think 
necessary. 

An appeal will always lie to the Commissioner on both 
points, viz, on the refusal to enquire when enquiry is desired, 
and on the determination to enquire, when enquiry is not de¬ 
sired. The Commissioner can revise the proceedings of a Col¬ 
lector without an appeal being preferred to him, and he can 

summarily reject an appeal, if he considers his interference 
unnecessary. 

Cases investigated under the Begulation will regard 
whole villages, or parts of villages, or the entire property, or. 
one or more particular rights of an individual. They must be 
numbered and entered on the file, according to the date of 
institution. Cases may be brought on the file either by the 
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CHAPTER III- petition of a person considering himself aggrieved, or by special 
order of the Officer. When a petition for enquiry is rejected 
from any cause whatever, the case must still be entered on the 
file. i 

Wher. a Collector by his own order places a case on the 
file, he must record a proceeding setting forth the grounds of 
his determination to make the enquiry. The Commissioner on 
the appeal of any dissatisfied party can decide whether the 
grounds assigned are sufficient, or whether the proposed course 
of procedure is otherwise expedient. The Commissioner should 
be careful that the Collector’s file be not overloaded, so as un¬ 
necessarily to cause the agitation of many questions which can¬ 
not be brought to an immediate issue. 

Such is the system of Settlement and Settlement Be- 
DirectionitoBeve- cord. It may be introduced into any part of 
nae office™, p«ge a. COQn t r y, and adapted to the existing state 

of property whatever it be. It professes to alter nothing, 
but to maintain and place on record what it finds to exist. 
Bights which are held undisputed are confirmed: those which 
are ambiguous are defined and rendered certain : those which 
are contested are authoritatively fixed and placed in possession of 
the party who is considered the best entitled. The operation 
is a difficult one. Much injustice m^y be done, and sometimes 
is done, but it is essential to the security of property which 
it is the chief object of the system to create. 

I.—Farms and Subleases. 

It has already been stated in Sec. B. of this Chap¬ 
ter that if the landowner refuse to take the terms offered 
to him by the Settlement Officer, a refusal must be signed 
by him, and then the estate will be made over to an alien 
Farmer with a certain amount of rent secured to the ousted 
landowner, over and above the revenue. The Farmer has 
to give security not less than two-thirds of the assess¬ 
ment, and generally occupies the same position as a Farmer 
for Balances descrided in Cap. IV. Sec. C. For the time being 
cir. to of less. the landowwner, if he cultivates, is deprived 

Report in r parti¬ 
cular form h»s to bo 0 f all power m the village, and will have 

made for confirmation , 

of Financial Commi*. to pay rent as a tenant with right of occu- 

iioner,and Settlement ri i_ , , . . , 

statements No. ii. pancy. bach exclusions ought to be rare 
panj\h«r*poji' Com * and justified by circumstances the longer 
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that the landowner is excluded, the more weak and un- CHAPTER III* 
fit for self-management he becomes, and the less chance he has 
of re-entering with success. Under the guise of this class of 
Farm the iniquitous practice of transfers crept into some Dis¬ 
tricts as described in Chapter IV. Seo. C. 

There exists in the Punjab one of these rules sanctioned 
by expediency, antiquity, and consideration to the landowners, 
rather than’by Political Economy:—The landowner is posi¬ 
tively forbidden to sublet his land to strangers. The object 
was to free the land from that insidious evil which is supposed 
to have brought so many estates to the hammer : an alien 
banker by a sublease gets possession of the estate, runs into 
balances, and compels Government to proceed against the estate, 
as there is no hold upon the sub-lessee. In the case of an usufruc¬ 
tuary mortgage, which is only a lease in lieu of money paid 
v, to rS object to the Law of pre-emption, the Govern- 
191. ment is unable to prevent the transfer of the 

possession, and the introduction on the Begister of the 
name of the mortgagee but the transfer of the manage¬ 
ment as sub-lessee was forbidden, and the following sub- 
Book c iron Ur stitute allowed. When the landowners came 
X no. 1 Worn. forward and pleaded that they could not 
fulfil their engagements, they were permitted to resign their 
lease, and a farmer was introduced under sanction of Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner responsible to Government on good 
security on stamp paper: no particular form is laid 
done for reporting this kind of farm. It is in fact a 
choice of evils. Always supposing the Settlement to be 
fair, the proprietory must be very broken to throw up 
the management, and the longer that this system of farm 
lasts the less their chance of recoverythis renders these farms 
much to be deprecated, and they should be closely watched. 

The fewer the middlemen the greater the chance for the pros¬ 
perity of the landowners, and the greater the security of the 
revenue. The fact is that the Headmen of a coparcenary village 
meed to introduce strangers without the consent of their 
coparceners; colluding with them, the sub-lessee got the village 
into difficulties, and introduced complications, which it is the 
object of our system to avoid. It is hoped, that, as existing 
farms die out, they will not be renewed. 
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J.— Boundaries. 

Another duty, which originally belonged to the Civil 
Court, was temporarily transferred to the Settlement Office, 
and has now by Act I of 1847, become part of the recognized 
duties of the Collector: this is the Settlement of Bounda¬ 
ries judicially, which, with the assistance of the Settle¬ 
ment Record, is comparatively easy as regards land. But 
iu this Province there is a class of cases, which present 
great difficulties, and which owing to the violence of 
the current of the numerous rivers are of annual occur¬ 
rence. This subject, must be kept quite distinct from that 
of alluvion and diluvion described in Chapter III. Section P.: 
these Rules relate to the mode of assessing land added to es¬ 
tates, or of allowing reductions for land cut away. The pre¬ 
sent subject relates to the Riverain law, which should decide 
between riparian Sovereign and landowners. It is a subject 
well known in Roman and English law, but the importance 
of the interests affected is intensified in India. It is purely 
judicial but falls within the jurisdiction of the Collector. It 
has been suggested to measure with mathematical precision in the 
beds of all the Rivers, map them, and settle once for all to whom 
the measured area belongs, whether it be dry or covered with 
water; and if this could be done, it would cut at the root of the 
evil, for no one would assert any claim to the area covered with 
the river, and whenever it became dry its identity could easily be 
ascertained by measurement from other objects. Until this is 
done, custom and the common Law, if 
Bengal °BeTemia definite and immemorial, must be our 
Hand Book, page 65. g U ^ e> g U ppo 6 i n g that this custom lias deve¬ 
loped itself naturally during a period of law and orders : but 
in this Province we succeed to an era of misrule and absence 
of all law, and we find contrary and capricious customs prev ail , 
ing in adjoining localities, which have been superinduced 
not by the necessity of things', but by the capriciousness of the 
Ruler. On some particular points there is a conflict of 
opinions, but the general principles seem to be admitted, that the 
property of the landowner when succeptible of recognition 
should be respected; that the rights of sovereigns and boundaries 
of administrative charges should be divided by deep water, be¬ 
cause these rights are based on duties tobe discharged; that 
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moderate accretions should belong to adjacent landowners; 
that larger and excessive accretions should belong to the State. 
In deciding such cases the Collector should carefally draw up ' 
the issues, and record whether the dispute is about property, 
or about jurisdiction, about land succeptible of recognition, or 
entirely new deposits. The decision of the question of juris* 
diction and entirely new deposits may be one of expediency, 
but justice demands that a man should not be deprived of his 
acres, his trees, his houses, because a river flows to the right 
instead of the left of the village. 

The English law is as follows:— 

If an island rise in the middle of river it belongs in 
Stephen’* Com- common to those who have land on each side 
n^Tsso. V ° L 1 thereof: but if it be nearer to one bank than 
the others it belongs only to him who is proprietor of the 
nearest shore. If a river running between two lordships by 
degrees gain upon the one, and thereby leaves the other dry, 
the owner who loses his ground thus imperceptibly, has no 
remedy : but if the course of the river be changed by a sudden 
and violent flood or other hasty means his land will not be 
lost. And this law is nearly the same in the Boman Law, 
whence indeed the English law seems to have been drawn and 
adopted. 


The following Buies have been suggested, liable to be 
Googaira Settle- overruled by the positive proof of an existing 

ment Report* page .. . 9 

49 . opposite custom. 


Beverain Law applicable to the seven great rivers and 

FOR THE WHOLE OP THE PtJNJAB. 

Buie I.—The limits of jurisdictioa and sovereignty are 

The jurisdiction. Exceptions: defined in all Cases by the 

A- Where boundaries have been defined by . , 

Masonry pillars under treaty, as is the rase with mam stream, both as re- 
the Juinmoo State. , . 

B. Where an independent Government, as g ar dS independent States, 

that of Agra, and Sinde, wfli not agree. , ,, 

and the districts of the 

Punjab Government inter se. 


Buie II. When there are two streams of equal impor* 

j'Mfca.rf I**, fr. taoce, special arrangements 

either bank. will be made with regard 
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©H ASTIR III* to islands situated between them, either by dividing them, or 

making over the jurisdiction wholly to one party. 

Buie III.—The reve- 

Revenue. . 

nue m all cases follows the 

jurisdiction. 

Buie IV.—When land is bodily transferred from one 

side of the main stream to 

Property in identified land. ,, , 

the other, and is suscepti¬ 
ble of identification, no change will be made in the existing 
proprietary rights ; the owners will pay their revenue to the 
parties, to whom the jurisdiction falls under Buies I. II. 


Property in newly formed land. 

Exception. 

Where the new land is very extensive, and 
wholly beyond tho powers of the owners of the 
village to cultivate within a certain period, a 
fair proportion should bo given to them, and the 
remainder constituted a separate village the pro¬ 
perty of Government. 


Buie V.—When the 
identity of the land is de¬ 
stroyed, it is impracticable 
to revive proprietary rights 
on behalf of the village. 


which has lost by diluvion *, the alluvial deposit becomes the 
property of the village, to which it is adjacent. 


Buie VI.—If the land gained by alluvion is capable of 

recognition, (BuieIV.) and 
the Land Bevenue of the 
village has been assigned 
to any one it will continue 
so; but, if the land is 
gained by gradual accretion, (Rule V) it will follow the status 
of the village, to which it is adjacent. 


Assignees of Government Revenue. 

Exception. 

In the case noted in exception to Rule V. 
the assignee will be precluded from additional 
revenue except on that portion of the now 
land, which has been included in the village, 
of which the Revenue was assigned to him. 


Buie VII.—Where the new alluvial land is separated 

Property in newly formed island, equidi.- fr0m villages of either 
tant from either bank. side by streams of equal 

dimension, and the identity of the land has been utterly des¬ 
troyed, (Rule V,) in that case the property of the newly formed 
island will vest in the Government, to whose jurisdiction it falls 
under Rule II. 


Buie VIII.—If the whole area of a village be washed 

away, and the name be ex¬ 
punged from the Govern¬ 
ment hooks, and at a subsequent period alluvial land incapable 


Restoration of land to villages entirely des< 
troyed. 
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of identification* be thrown up, it may be restored at the dis¬ 
cretion of Government to the landowners of the old village. 

Buie IX.—The right of villages on the same side of the 
, , main stream to alluvial de- 

Btaodary disputes betwixt Tillage* on the 
tune tide of the stream. posits Will be decided, as 

ordinary boundary disputes, by reference to the professional 
survey maps, field maps of old dates, local enquiry, and where 
that fails, in the manner most consonant to equity and ex¬ 
pediency. 

Buie X.—A plot of which the Bevenue was assigned, 
. . . , „ once swept away, has 

Extinction of right* of assignments to Bovenue * * 

k land entirely washed away. ceased to exist, and the as¬ 

signee has no claim to the revenue of a portion of alluvial de¬ 
posits incapable of identification. Similarly if a village of which 
the Bevenue has been assigned be wholly swept away, the right 
of the Bevenue assigned has expired. 

K.—Redemption of Land Tax. 


Although the grand scheme of redeeming the land tax 
Book Circular 2 of India, promulgated by the Supreme Go- 
oT 1803 . vernment in October 1861, has been disal¬ 

lowed by the Secretary of State, still the measure is to a certain 
extent sanctioned as regards land required for dwelling houses, 
factories, gardens and plantations and other similar purposes. 

Book circular 25 The waste lands are to be sold free for ever from 
of 1862 . land tax, and grants of waste heretofore 

made at progressively increasing assessment can also he 
redeemed : this duty will devolve on the Collector, and in fact 
the power of redeeming the land tax of area occupied by Euro¬ 
pean residences has for sometime existed in this Province. 

Book Circular 3 of Special mention of the progress of this measure 
1861 * is to be made in the Annual A dministration Re¬ 


port. 

L.—Waste Lands. 

The waste lands of this Province, Hill and Plain, are of 
enormous extent, and a large proportion of the population is 
still pastoral. In the Hills sheep are pastured in the extensive 
pasturage, and in the plains buffaloes, cows, sheep, goats, and 
camels: in the Hills however all the waste lands are included in 
the area of some village, and therefore the property has passed 
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CHAPTER III, away from Government. In the plains valuable property still 
belongs to Government. In the rich and populous submontane 
Districts waste lands scarcely exist; the few areas marked off as 
Government grazing grounds are being occupied by reforma* 
tories, or made use for the Cavalry and Artillery. In Districts' 
like Lahore, Goojranwala and Shahpore the grazing grounds 
and waste lands are more numerous, but still their area is de* 
fined, and they are intermixed with villages, to each of which a 
sufficient quantity of waste land for their own pastoral and 
agricultural purposes has been assigned when the demarkation 
of boundaries took place. They are known generally as grass 
preserves, and are the absolute property of Government, and the 
neighbouring villages have no prescriptive rights to pre-emp- 
tion, or to graze. At one time great endeavours were made to 
bring such land under cultivation, locate new villages, and get 
rid of what appeared an unprofitable property; but it soon ap¬ 
peared that the population was scant, and not sufficient to open 
up new lands, and that new locations only led to the abandon¬ 
ment of older villages to the serious loss of the landowners, and 
the jeopardy of the settled revenue. It is true that in the first 
occupation of the country, when a large army of men, as 
good with the plough as the musket, was discharged, the 
impetus given to agriculture was very great, and with re. 
turning peace vast areas came under the plough ; but much of 
this extension of cultivation was within the boundaries of vil¬ 
lages, and this access of agricultural strength has ceased now. 
Moreover it transpired that grazing land and waste land covered 
with scrub fit for fireword, was as valuable as cultivated land, 
and since the new demand for fireword caused by the Bailways> 
this fact has forced itself still more on public attention. 

The whole is now placed under the management of one 
officer with a subordinate establishment, but the arrange¬ 
ments are not yet fully developed—the mode of disposing of the 
income of these waste lands, will be noticed under the head of 
Grazing Tax. Cap. IY. Sec. F. 

So much for waste lands with moderate and defined 
areas, intermixed with village areas: but in the Districts, to 
the south of the Lahore and Bawul Pindee Divisions, large 
tracts exist stretching for many hundred miles entirely waste: 
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at Survey this tract called the Bar and Thull was lined off into 
blocks on the map, bat no practical demarcation of boundaries 
has taken place. These are the great tracts in which the graz¬ 
ing tax noticed in Cap. IV. Sec. F. and other items of Miscel¬ 
laneous Bevenue, (Cap. IV. Sec. G.) are levied. The whole 
area is covered with several varieties of low timber, valuable as 
firewood, and measures are taken to maintain fuel preserves, for 
Googmir* Settlement the use of the Eailroad : there are regular en- 
Beport, page 34, camping grounds at different spots, consisting 

of a large circle of sheds with narrow deep wells. A certain por¬ 
tion of the income realized from grazing tax is set apart for 
improvements, such as wells and tanks. Whether the Railway 
and Canals, which intersect these tracts in the Baree Doab, will 
effect any great charges, remains to be seen. 

But in favourable seasons, when there is au abundance 

Mooiun Settlement ra * n » fb ere are certain tracts scattered within 
Keport, page 16 . the Bar, which are susceptible of cultivation, 

and which are assessed at a light rate, as the return is neces- 
Googaira Settlement warily precarious, and an Annual Settlement 
Report,page 6i. which was proposed by the Local Authorities 

was not approved of by the Financial Commissioner. 

Soon after the occupation of the country the subject of 
the mode in which this pastural waste should be allowed to be 
encroached upon by the spread of agricultural labour and capital 
came under consideration, and from the inquiries made at 
that time it appeared that the wastelands were 
of two kinds,—I. Those abandoned within the 
memory of man; II. Those which are entirely ownerless. It must 
be remembered that the century preceding our rule in this 
Province was one of great anarchy and political convulsions, 
and that agriculture had shrunk within restricted limits: indeed 
of this there is everywhere ocular demonstration in the sites of 
deserted villages, abandoned wells, and Canals out of order. It 
often, happened that the family, known to have been in posses¬ 
sion, was extinct, or incapable of exertion, but still the right of 
latent claimant was considered, and within a certain period he 
was allowed to re-establish himself. With this reservation, when¬ 
ever parties came forward to repair old wells, or Canals, or con. 
struct new ones, leases were given on favourable terms at progres¬ 
sive rates to last for certain periods, at the end of which the 
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CHAPTER 111- rates of the District would apply. These rules were extensively 
made use of, a very considerable area was thus restored to the 

Mooitnn Settle P l0U o^> an( l the same process is still going on. 
ment Report, page Whether these lessees will eventually occupy 
.iimng Settlement the position of Sub-proprietors (Chap. II. C.) or 

Report, page VIII. r 1 r ' r 

tenants with rights of occupancy (Chap. II. D.) 
depends on the particular circumstances of each case, the 
test being whether the original rights of ex-proprietors are 
altogether extinguished, and the Government is willing to cede 
in their favour the proprietory rights of bona fide ownerless 
tracts. Whether also these separate petty leases can be grouped 
into villages will depend upon local considerations. As the 
leases fall in, it will rest with the Collector to decide on such 
points. As regards new leases the matter is worthy of considera¬ 
tion, whether the location of new wells should not be restricted 
within a certain belt or fringe of the cultivated portion of Dis¬ 
tricts, for tlile scattering at random of petty hamlets will not 
lead to systematic colonization, and had the disadvantage of 
being opposed to good Police arrangements, and of possibly pro¬ 
ducing embarassment in the protection of the rights of Govern¬ 
ment to pasturage dues. 

As a general rule these leases should be brought on the 
Miscellaneous Demand Roll each year, (vide Chapter IV. D). 
The income will then be credited as Land Revenue, and the 
formation of anomalous funds, or the retention of anomalous 
accounts will be prevented : if any lease be thrown up, of course 
corresponding reduction must be made. 

A brief notice must be made of the Forests of the Pun¬ 
jab, or Timber Preserves, as distinguished from Grass Pre¬ 
serves above described. They are entirely under the manage¬ 
ment of the Public Works Department; a special officer being 
deputed for their management, with an establishment paid from 
the proceeds, the surplus forms a fund managed by the Local 
Committees. 

All waste lands are by late orders, under instructions 
Notification of of Secretary of State, saleable by auction, un- 

Punjab Government, . ... . . - . . , 

74, 1863. less specially reserved, such as lands m the 

vicinity of towns, or those which bear an exceptional value: 
these will only be sold with the express sanction of the 
Local Government. A list of these lands is published in the 
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Gazette. Distinct rules are laid down regarding the sale of 
waste lands. They are to be sold by auction always at 
an upset price, in blocks not exceeding 3000 acres. Care 
is to betaken that the selection of portions to be sold should 
not injure the portions left unsold: every lot must be in a ring 
fence, and only have a certain amount of River, Cana! or Road 
frontage. Special rules are laid down under the authority of an 
Act of the Legislature for disposing of objections, or claims to 

Act xxiii of right of property or occupation, which are at 
1863. once to be heard and finally settled. Claims 

for compensation are to be disposed of in the same manner. 
The area is to be surveyed and mapped by the village accoun¬ 
tant at the expense of the applicant; title deeds under the 
signature of the Secretary to Government are to be given : the 
property conferred is transferable and heritable. The land is 
sold free for ever from any demand for Government revenue, 
but subject to all cesses which fall on other landowners, and 
where these are levied by a percentage on the revenue, ten per 
cent, of the purchase money shall be assumed as the revenue 
of the estate for the purpose of this calculation. These cesses 
can be levied by distraint. If the entire purchase money be 
not paid after three months from the date of deed, interest at 
ten per cent per annum will be charged on the balance, reali¬ 
zable in the same manner as land revenue, and the estate re¬ 
mains hypothecated for the balance, and liable to sale, if the 
whole be not paid up within ten years. The grantee obtains 
plenary rights to all products both above and below the sur¬ 
face : the right of the public to thoroughfares remains : boun¬ 
dary pillars must be erected: the grantee is subject to all the 
liabilities of landowners *. prescriptive rights of others in streams, 
and the sovereign rights of Government in the same are main¬ 
tained. No transfers of right can be recognized by any Court 
until duly registered in the office of the Collector, which can 
only take place when the title deed has been signed by the 
Secretary to Government. 

In order to preserve correct statistics of this measure 
, , TT a special form is added to the Annual Reve- 

Book Circular II. r 

of 1863 . nue Administration Report, and the subject 

is noticed in the body of the Report. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE COLLECTION. 

Having thus described the board and the men, and 
set the men in their places, we proceed to the rules of the game, 
viz., to the rules with regard to the Collection of Land Bevenne. 
Strictly speaking the Collector should sit with his hands folded 
until the day come round on which the instalments fell due 
and then like an inanimate and unfeeling machine put the law 
into force. It is found that this plan will not answer in the 
long run, even admitting that the assessment is light. The Collec¬ 
tion of Land Bevenue in this part of India will always require 
Para ii of Direc- much judgment and discretion in effecting it, 
officer*. if we wish to maintain the existing status of 

property, and secure the prosperity of the cultivating classes. 
The Native Governments, though they interfered over much, 
and taxed unduly, still took a warm and active interest in the 
extension of cultivation, and while we protest against inter¬ 
ference, and excessive taxation, we cannot entirely relieve our¬ 
selves of the duty of “ Assistance,” which will be described in 
this section, and “ Suspension,” which will be noticed in the 
following section. It may be prudent to prop up a falling pro¬ 
prietory, before they have defaulted, or to suspend and remit 
the Government demand on the occurrence of disastrous sea¬ 
sons, and it will always be necessary for the Collector to decide 
whether it is expedient that process should issue against the 
proprietory rights of the defaulter, or against his person and 
personal property, whether the individual or the community 
should be proceeded against. The rights of Government can¬ 
not be enforced without careful regard to the peculiarities of 
the defaulter: the goose must not be killed to get at the golden 
egg. The object has been to devise a scheme, which sball 
meet the exigencies of each case, and not to bring all cases to 
one uniform standard: the simpler the tenure, the simpler will 
be the procedure, but we have generally to deal with compli¬ 
cated tenures, and it would require a larger work of destruction 
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than Law or Conscience would allow, to reduce all tenures to 
a simple fun with the sole view of accommodating the tax 
gatherer. 

A.—Assistance. 


Undue interference with the landowners, though with 
Directions to Be- the best intentions, is to be deprecated, and it 

▼enue officers, page _ . 

186 . generally fails. Any interference with the 

tenants, except through the agency of the landowners is a 
grievous error. Still it is found that assistance can be given 
in two ways,—I. By money advance to the landowners ; II. By 
enabling the landowner to provide for the cultivation of land 
abandoned suddenly by a coparcener, or tenant with right of 
occupancy. 

( 1 .) Agricultural Advances. 


As regards the advances of money—they may be for the 
objects—I. To buy seed and cattle: II. To make 

Directions to Re- & J 

venne officers, page permanent improvements, such as wells, 

831 . 

watercourses and embankments, called works of 
permanent utility. The general feeling is strongly against 
the former kind of advances, in a district under regular 
and therefore a carefully fixed assessment, and they should 
only be allowed in exceptional years, such as Famine, or in 
the case of exceptional villages. They require the sanction of 
Government. They have been frequently forbidden by the 

circular 13 of 1851 mos ^ experienced Bevenue Officers. A rather 
P ara - 2 - difficult question is opened out by them. It 

is notorious that every village has its banker, and as long as 
money assessments are fixed to be paid on a certain day, it is 
very hard for an individual or a community to keep without a 
banker, or keep straight with his banker. As long as credit 
exists, so long will advances for purely agricultural purposes, in 
ordinary times and in ordinary cases, be forthcoming, and the 
x „ Government had better leave the matter alone. 

Directions to Re- 

▼raue officer*, page Jt on the one hand the Government charge no 
interest, on the other hand the actual sum ad- 
vanced never reaches the landowner, as some portions will 
surely stick to the hands through which it passes. A vicious 
practice has existed of making nominal advances, which were 
immediately carried to account in liquidation of arreas of 
revenue. 
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Cirenl.r 41 of I860. 
Circular 13 of 1851. 
Circular 6 of 1853. 


From the earliest date in the Punjab advances for 
the repair of old 'wells, the sinking of new 
ones and the excavation of water courses, was 
sanctioned. Stress was laid on the applies* 
tions being bond fide t and the applicant was required to shew that 
he had actually made preparations, such as collecting bricks, or 
excavating the ground ; periodical reports of progress were called 
for; to encourage such works guarantees were granted that the 
rates of revenue should not be raised within certain terms. A 
- wider feeling now prevails that to raise rates on such ground 
at any time is in fact to tax capital. The Commissioners were 
_. i ...... authorized to sanction the advances, and regis- 

circular i of 1853, ters of such advances were to be kept up, and 
Quarterly Beturns sent in. In any peculiar case of a larger ad* 
vance or larger term than usual, the Financial Commissioner 
was to be consulted, who could sanction as far as 500 Bs. Col* 
lectors were warned not to make advances on their own autho* 
rity, and without a certificate that the land- 
owner had made preparations. The work for 

which the advance is required should be specified, and estimates 
of the cost of construction prepared and exa¬ 
mined. Engagements should be taken fer re¬ 
payment by instalments on fixed dates. No 
collateral security is required, as the advance can be recovered by 
the same process as the Land Bevenue, and the estate is hypo¬ 
thecated for its liquidation. If however one out of a large com. 
munity take the advance, eare should be taken that either the 
particular property or the whole community make themselves re- 

Direction* to Re. 8 P ons ible. If the sum sanctioned be not advanced 
venue officers, page w ithin three months, fresh authority is required. 

On the other hand no instalment for repay¬ 
ment is to be considered due until the lapse of twelve months 
from the date fixed for the completion of the 
works, and, except in special cases, the whole 
advance is to be repaid in three (3) years from 
that date. 

Annual returns were required, showing the amount which 
Government actually advanced, and the mea- 
sures taken to realize it when instalments fell 
due. The forms were laid down both for the office 


Circular 38 of 1853. 
Circular 61 of 1856. 


Directions to Re¬ 
venue officers, page 
190. 


Book Circular 18 
of 1862. 

Directions to Re¬ 
venue officers, page 
335. 


Directions to Re¬ 
venue Officers, page 
336. 

Circular 10 of 1857. 
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of Commissioner and Financial Commissioner. The Commie* CHAPTER IV- , 

sioner -was authorized to extend the period of repayment in in* 

stances of proved disaster, and harsh measures of coercion for the 

purpose of realization were considered peculiarly inappropriate, 

except in cases of bad faith and fraud. At the same time a 

vernacular form of application to be prepared by the village 

accountant under the orders of the Sub-Collector showing every 

detail, was introduced to prevent disputes arising hereafter 

among the parties to whom the advance was made, and on the 

receipt granted to the payers of instalments by the Sub-Coileo- 

tor, the names of the payers were to be entered. The Sub- 

Collectors were directed to prepare monthly accounts of demand, 

collection and balance. In the exceptional case of a remission 

of demand being necessary, an additional form was required to 

be sent to the Financial Commissioner, with whom rested the 


Book Circular 74 
«f 1849. 


‘decision. 

In spite of all these saintary precautions the system of 
' advances was found to have been greatly 
abased in oae District: advances bad been 
credited as Revenue, bad been mis-appropriated altogether, 
bad been made without sufficient guarantee; large sums 
bad to be remitted, instalments were allowed to remain be 
yond the period allowed, and no reports had been submitted; so 
that the mismanagmeat had been concealed from the supervis¬ 
ing authorities. This led to the system of advances falling into dis¬ 
repute : they were to be generally discouraged, and not made to 
impoverished villages suffering from over-assessment. Collec¬ 
tors were reminded that Government money must not be wasted, 
and that they incurred a personal responsibility in recommend- 
„ , ^ ine an advance when they had not satisfied 

** circular isaf 1869 . themselyes of the expediency, and the security. 

Thus the matter rests:—advances to tenants, 
or to parties not owners of the land which they cultivate, such 
as the predatory tribes located on waste land, are called Agricul¬ 
tural Advances by a mere abuse of terms. Advances made by the 
Fimine Committee have no connection with the Government. It 
is hoped that over-assessment does not exist, and that aocounts 
are kept correctly: if not, an annual audit should be held. 
As a general rale the practice should be discouraged: it is 
one for exceptional periods, and in a newly conquered and poor 
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country: the people should be left to their own resources and 
credit, as regards works of permanent utility, and the Govern* 
ment should only undertake great works, such as canals, which 
require professional skill. Advances for bullocks and seed are 
wholly to be condemned. In a financial point of view, it must be 
recollected that we are paying five per cent. For the money ad* 
vanced, and there is no necessity for the sacrifice. 

Large advances are not to he de bited on the Treasury 
. __„ accounts when the whole amount is not ab- 

Cirenlar 46 of 185& 

solutely needed at the time ; only the sums 
actually needed are to be charged, and the rest drawn when 
required : the same authority will cover the whole grant, but 
such advances are not to be placed in deposit. 

(2 ) Absconding Cultivators. 

The other form of assistance is to enable landowners to 
take action in June for the cultivation of land abandoned. It 
is not in the bond, and strictly speaking the Collector should 
sit still and look on ; but the result would be that the land 
would remain untilled and unproductive, because the cultivator 
. „„ had absconded, and the Headmen were afraid 

p*ro i*- to make arrangements for the intermediate cul¬ 

tivation. This has led to another class of illegal transfers ; 
illegal, because until the occurrence of a balance, the Collector 
has no power to interfere. The great desire of the Government 
is to teach the people self-government; for the 
Directions to Revo, disposal of disagreements the Courts of law are 
open : the punctual payment of the Govern* 
ment demand should bar all interference of the Executive. 
But there are exceptions to every rule: prevention is sometimes 
better than cure, and ignorant landowners have to be taught 

Circular 4 of sist *key can do legally. It has been ruled 

January 1862 , that when shareholders not in balance abscond, 

it is the duty of the Headmen to provide for the cultivation by 
making over the abandoned fields to one of the proprietory 
body, offering it first to the next of kin of the owner, or should 
they refuse, throwing it into the common land to be cultivated 
by tenants. The absconder cannot claim restoration until the 
commencement of the next agricultural year, and will only be 
restored on payment pf any loss which has intermediately ac* 
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creed. He must bring a regular revenue suit for restoration. If 
he fail to return within the first agricultural year after his 
absconding, the party who shall have taken up the cultivation 
shall then be entitled to possession for a further term of five 
years ; and if his possession under leases of this nature extend, 
continuously, over twelve years, his title shall then become 
perpetual, and not contestable at law; provided that, within 
the above mentioned term, it shall be optional to the absconder 
to bring a regular revenue suit for restoration, on this ground 
alone, that the parties to the transfer have not acted in good 
faith. 

If, owing to the fields not being cultivated, a balance 
arise, it must be realized from some one of the community, and 
the fields will be transferred, on account of that balance, to the 
solvent shareholder who pays the balance, or if the whole 
community have paid the balance rateably, they will be kept in 
the common land. 

The village accountant is bound to record in his diary" 
the circumstance of the shareholder having absconded, and the 
arrangements made for the cultivation, and hand a memorandum 
to the Superintendent of village accountants, in order that the 
Sub-Collector may pass the necessary orders for mutation of 
names. This will prevent the absconding shareholder from 
bringing a fraudulent action for ouster against tlie parties to 
whom the fields have been temporarily made over, and who will 
be entered in the annual papers as in possession under the name 
of the absconder. 

A shareholder is not relieved from his share of the joint 
xesponsibility of the community during his absence. If the 
lease is cancelled for balances, and a farmer introduced, no cul¬ 
tivation will be reserved for such a party. 

B-.—Suspension. 

Default arises from deficiency of assets, or from embezzle^ 
eaent. The former is beyond the control of the land-owner, 
And deserves consideration. The latter arises from improvi¬ 
dence or perverseness, and is more or less culpable according to 
circumstances. Sometimes deficiency of assets arises from wik 
ful deterioration of the estate, and neglect of cultivation : if this is 
-only a mode in which ignorant men resist oppression and 
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CHAPTER IV- injustice, it may require some consideration. But if it be the mere 
contumacious resistance of lawless rebels to the constituted 
authority of the State, it must be visited with the utmost 
severity which the law admits. If the defaulters endeavour to 
deter others, either by threats or violence, from cultivating 
the land, which they refuse to cultivate themselves, the provi¬ 
sions of the criminal law must be enforced against them. No 
anxiety to lessen his existing balance, no reluctance to show on 
his papers a temporary financial deficiency, no aversion to 
the patient and painful course of proceeding which it involves, 
should deter a Collector from boldly facing a clear case of 
opposition of this kind. The effectual punishm ent, at any loss, 
of such misconduct, is a moral lesson to the whole District, 
which cannot but result in the promotion of industry in other 
classes, and the security of the just rights of the Government. 

In general, however, deficiency of assets arises from 
calamity of season, either want of rain, or floods, or blight, or 
hail, or locusts, &c. The greatest care must be taken to ascertain 
with promptitude the extent of t he loss, as soon as possible 
after it is alleged to have occurred. In the majority of in¬ 
stances, if not invariably, it will be found that the storm of hail 
has travelled in a right line or with a moderate curve, 
, „„ and that the width of the tract traversed is not 

1855. considerable. This greatly facilitates the check¬ 

ing of the accounts received, as with a map the Collector can 
have no difficulty in detecting any points which appear to 
be erroneous, and having these again tested; it will be 
interesting to have a record of the lines of hail storms. The 
destruction of the crop may have been so complete, as not 
to leave sufficient for the support of the people and payment of 
the demand, in which case the land-owner must pay from other 
sources, or borrow. In such a case it will be for consideration 
whether measures should be adopted for compelling such a 
result, or whether the relaxation of the demand would be just 
and politic. In weighing this, it must be remembered that the 
principle of the assessment has been to fix a moderate average 
demand for a long course of years. The Government agrees to 
relinquish the excess in a good year, and it is fair to expect that 
the deficiency of a bad year should be made good from the ac¬ 
cumulated surplus of past, or the anticipated surplus of coming 
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years. If, therefore, the property is fairly assessed, and the 
defaulter possessed of good means, it may be right to press for 
immediate payment, notwithstanding acknowleged deficiency 
of assets. 


At any rate the land-owners should at once report such 
occurrences : all claim to consideration is for- 

Book Circular 34, 

•fi86o. feited, if the application is not immediate. 

The Sub-Collector will at once make a local inspection, or the 
Collector will depute one of his subordinates for this purpose: 
the area affected should be measured, an estimate should be 
formed of the entire or only partial destruction of the crop, 
and an average rate of relief suggested. 


The Collector will then decide on the question, and pro¬ 
pose to the Commissioner a suspension, or a remission, as may 
appear advisable in a particular form ; and with every applica¬ 
tion for remission he must send a particular form of certificate 
with reference to the Budget Buies. The 

Book Circular r . 

xxxi, of 1862 . crops ripen one or two months before the first 

instalment is due: after the crops are cut and removed, all in¬ 
quiry is out of the question. Whatever recommendations are 
to bo made should be made at once, that orders may be received 
before the instalment falls due. The Commissioner can authorize 
f suspension, but he should at once intimate the 
1856 . same to the Deputy Auditor General with speci¬ 

fication of reason of the postponement, and should report cases of 
remission to the Financial Commissioner. Such balances will 
be disposed of as “Irrecoverable” under the orders of Govern- 
ment at the close of the year. When the estate is valuable, 
the calamity unusual, and the land-owner industrious and 
frugal, suspension will be sufficient; an engagement should be 
taken for re-payment of the balance by instal- 

Directions to He- 

▼enue officers, page ment in the course oF years, with or without 
18S security. This course is not recommended. 

It is merely putting off the evil day. Such conduct of a Collec¬ 
tor comes under the same suspicion as the conduct of a 
Settlement Officer, who fixes a progressive assessment: it ge¬ 
nerally breaks down long after the party who made the arrange¬ 
ments has left the District. If a remission be granted, care 
must be taken to determine in whose favour it is made. If 
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CHAPTER IV- this precaution be not taken, much discussion may arise in a 
large community. 

The Collector must not regard it as a matter of course 
_ „. , that relief should be given to the extent of 

xxi, of 1863. damages done without reference to collateral 

circumstances. In the statement there are two columns show¬ 
ing the area and assessment of the entire village, and the re¬ 
porting officer must state the condition of the village, the 
character of the assessment, as regards lightness and severity, 
the proportion of crop damaged to the yearly out-turn of the 
village roughly estimated, and the reasons generally why he 
considers the case to be a suitable one for relief. The land-owner 
must meet all ordinary and moderate misfortunes: all necessities 
for remission have a demoralizing effect, and should, as far 
as possible, be avoided : the Collector must 6li©w that the re¬ 
quisite margin of profit over and above the Government de¬ 
mand does not exist, or that the calamity experienced has not 
been of an ordinary character, or moderate in extent, or that 
remission is required on both these grounds. 

Evidently no simple allegation that the balance is 
irrecoverable, or that the assets are deficient, will satisfy the 
Government of the necessity for the remission. If the Collector 
seeks to justify himself, or desires that any weight should be 
attached to his representations, he must explain the cause of the 
alleged deficiency of assets, the means he took to satisfy himself 
of its reality and extent, and the reasons why he considers the 
proposed remission just, politic, and sufficient. 

When a general famine prevails, extraordinary measures 
_ become necessary, and the Government inter, 
▼enue office™, page poses its authority to suspend the ordinary 
eourse of proceedings. When complaints of 
bad seasons and ruined crops are frequent in one particular 
tract, there is reason for suspicion. The Collector will not close 
his ears to such complaints—he will hear all, and draw his own 
conclusions, but he will not give too easy credence to such 
excuses, or lightly alter his measures. Firmness and discrimi¬ 
nation, local knowledge, and the absence of vacillation, are 
necessary for the good government of the people. 
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The other frequent cause of default is embezzlement. 

The riMit of the Government to a certain por- 

Dircctions to Re- ° . . , • l U 

renue officera, page tion of all the produce being held prior to ail 
other rights, it follows that till its satisfaction 
the net produce of an estate is a trust in the hands of the land- 
owner, and that a failure to surrender the trust is in itself an 
act of dishonesty, or embezzlement. It follows as a natural 
deduction from this doctrine that the person, who makes the 
collection, is personally responsible for as much as he can be 
proved to have collected, whether he be or be not the owner. 
This right is maintained by law, and applies to decree-holders, 
mortgagees, managers, and lessees, where they exist. Collection 
made from any lands without due authority, for instance by the 
heirs of a life assignee of revenue, can be recovered retros¬ 
pectively. Misappropriation of assets, and refusal to account 
for them, is sometimes wilful, and accompanied either by flight, 
or open resistance of authority, in which case it must be dealt 
with in the same way as all other contumacious acts. Con¬ 
tumacious refusal to pay is however so often alleged as the 
cause of default, that it may be useful to examine the subject 
a little more at length. 

This explanation of the case is frequently given by Sub- 
Collectors when called upon to account for a balance, and the rea¬ 
sons for giving this reply are evident, for it involves no enquiry 
or proof, and it justifies the severest coercive measures. These 
are the very reasons why it should be received with the great¬ 
est caution. It is not in itself probable that small proprietors 
living peaceably and comfortably upon their lands, would lightly 
or heedlessly imperil their possessions, and expose them¬ 
selves to all manner of official annoyances. It is most probable 
that they would pay the demand if they bad the money at 
hand, and that the omission to pay results from some cause 
•which presses upon them more heavily than the fiscal process 
issued against them. Under the present system, and amongst 
a thoughtless, improvident people, it is not improbable that the 
money realized from their produce, had been taken by their 
creditors or spent by themselves, before the Government instal¬ 
ment was due, and that, when the demand was made upon 
them, they had nothing to meet it. In despair they probably 
evaded process, and either concealed themselves, or fled the 
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country with the little property they possessed. In such a 
case, the landed property is answerable for the balance, and 
every effort should be made to farm or sell the land. But it 
may happen that the cultivating population is scanty, that 
capitalists cannot be found to take the estate, or that the com¬ 
bination amongst those of the same clan with the defaulters 
is so strong, as to deter purchasers from coming forward. The 
difficulty is then great; and in no cases are the local influence 
and fertility of resource of the Collector more severely tried. 
The main object must be so to coerce the defaulters, as to make 
it evident to all, that the true policy of a landowner is to be 
punctual in his payments. In proportion as this is effected, 
and the agency which he selects for dealing with the case is 
good, and the police is strong, instances of the kind will be of 
rare occurrence and easy remedy. Sequestration of the estate 
may be necessary which will be described below. Embezzle¬ 
ment may arise from pecuniary embarassment, or from disputes 
among the members of the community. These last are fertile 
causes of default, and require much judgment and firmness in 
dealing with. A man, who can bring to reason a great village 
community, has won a great triumph. Too often the difficulty 
arises from the folly of the Settlement Officer; the assessment 
is perhaps distributed on fractional shares, while the land is 
held by custom, which has trodden down the ancestral shares. 
The Settlement Record and the annual papers ought to show 
the nature of the tenure, and the names of the proprietors. 
Let them be verified on the spot. It is most desirable that the 
individual defaulter should be made to pay, but if this cannot 
be managed, the whole community must be 
Vide chapter ii, c. ma ^ e f ee i tlie strength of the bond which 

unites them, and the necessity of common exertion for the 
„ , . safety of the whole. The tie cannot be weak* 

jxxvi, of 1860. ened without altering the framework of 
society. If separate responsibility be disregarded, great injus¬ 
tice will be done; if joint responsibility be disregarded, the 
whole Settlement must be revised, and a Ryotwar system in¬ 
troduced. The Collector is armed by law to proceed against 
each individual defaulter in the same way that he can against 
a head man, while at the same time the joint responsibility re- 
jr. ftips unimpaired. Every effort is to be made to realize from 
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the individual before the demand is pressed on the community. 
If the individual defaulter disputes the amount, or the tenure, 
„ or the distribution of the assessment, the Col- 

Directions to Re- 9 

rmae Officer*, page lector must dispose of this matter before he 
196 and 197. r 

issues a process. But the defaulter may not dis¬ 
pute the demand ; he may have absconded, or be unable to pay. In 
such a case the village rule, recorded at Settlement, for making 
good the default, must be ascertained, whether it be by a re-dis¬ 
tribution of the balance on the shares of the solvent proprietors, 
throwing the land of the defaulter into the common land, or by 
transfer to some solvent shareholder. They must be called upon 
to act up to the rule, and in. the event of any or all refusing, the 
recusants, or the whole, must be dealt with as defaulters. The 
community is thus held together and compelled to put forth 
united exertion, which is the principal feature of the tenure. 
It follows, as a natural consequence, that the Collector should 
abstain from any act, such a6 either partial annulment of lease 
and farming or sequestration, or purchase by Government of 
the defaulting share, which would throw upon the Government 
the responsibility for a share of an undivided estate. If this . 
distinction be not observed, there will be great opening left for 
fraud of all kinds. 


CHAPTER IV- 


The cause of default being ascertained, the Collector 
has open to him several legal methods of procedure for realizing 
the demand. No fixed rule can be laid down to guide him in 
the course he should follow. The law has allowed an option 
and he must not shrink from the labor or responsibility of 
determining how he is to exercise the discretionary power 
with which he is invested. The object is to realize the balance 
with the greatest rapidity and facility, and with the least possible 
degree of annoyance or expense to the defaulter. 

Some of the processes are directed against the estate 
itself, on which the balance has arisen, and some against 
the person, or other property, real or personal, of the defaulter. 
The former rest upon the principle that every estate is hypothe¬ 
cated to Government for the revenue assessed upon it, and to 
proceed thus can never therefore be illegal, however inexpedient 
or impolitic it may be. Whatever successions or transfers may 
have taken place, an estate may always be sold for an outstand- 
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CHAPTER IV- ing balance, or the settlement may be annulled, and the ■ es¬ 
tate be farmed, or sequestrated; but the actual defaulter, i. e. ; the 
person who has received the Government share of the produce, and 
failed to account for it, is alone responsible in his person, and 
liable to imprisonment for the arrear. Property, whether per¬ 
sonal or real, other than that on which the arrear has arisen, 
is only liable to distraint, or sale, when it belongs to the actual 
defaulter, or is held on a title derived from him, subsequently 
to the default. 

C.— Processes. 

The Collector having decided not to suspend the de¬ 
mand, and having well considered the position of aflairs, must 
then proceed to issue legal processes. 

They are as follows — 

I. Writs of demand and summons. 

II. Personal imprisonment. 

III. Distraint of personal property, or of the crop. 

IV. Sequestration of profits. 

V. Transfer of defaulting share to a solvent share¬ 
holder. 

VI. Farm to a stranger of defaulting share, or of the 
i whole village. 

VII. Sale of defaulting share, or of the whole village. 

It must be remembered that no such thing exist in this 
Province as a Huzoor Tehseel, though the 

Directions to Re- ... , ... . , 

venue officers, p«ge phrase is often incorrectly used with regard to 
S37 ‘ Head Quarters Sub-Collectorate. Every Dis¬ 

trict is District, is divided into so many Sub-Collectorates, and 
the Collector is bound to act through them : the first process 
is left to the discretion of the Sub-Collector acting under cer¬ 
tain general rules: but none of the latier must be put into 
effect without the written leave of the Collector, which renders 
liim personally responsible for the legality of the proceedings. 
The situation of this Province is so fortunate, that up to this 
time nothing is known beyond the first process, but the time 
may come, when the others will have to be enforced. Every 
Collector during the month preceding the first instalment of each 
harvest falling due, should have a personal, conference with each 
of his Sub-Collectors, who should previously have made a tour in 
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their Collectorate, and satisfied themselves as to the prospect of the CHAPTER IV- 

harvest, and the probability of the default. He must know 
„ whether the crops have been abundant or not. 

Directions to Re- * 

Tenne officers, page whether the landowners are embarrassed or 
200. . • . i 

Book Circular 36 no t, whether the community is in harmony, or 
of i860* 

at discord, and he must know the geneial 
character of every village Headman, for honesty and punctu¬ 
ality. Any processes that have to be taken, should then be 
discussed. Any Sub-Collector upon whom a case of hopeless de¬ 
fault comes unexpectedly, is simply unfit for his post. 


1857. 


Care should be taken, that the Sub-Collectors be at that 
time free from any pressing duty of any other kind. No vil¬ 
lage Headmen, or village accountants should be detained at 
Head Quarters: their absence from their villages is embarrass¬ 
ing. As the time approaches, the village Headmen, with the 
aid of the village accountant, should commence the collections 
from the common land, the tenantry, and the co-sharers, and 
convey it to the Sub-Collectorate. The village accountant has 
no right to touch a rupee, but he should be active in his own 
proper duties, taking care that the Headmen acknowledge every 

Circular xviii of P a y men t i Q the books of the tenants, and co¬ 
sharers (Vide Cap II. E. (1). and that the Head¬ 
men have the proper memorandum of sums tendered to present 
with the cash at the Sub-Collectorate, in exchange for which they 
will receive a printed receipt. It has been lately ruled that the 

Boot Circular VIL memoran ^ um is n °t to be prepared by the Govern¬ 
or iss8* ment servants, but by the village Headmen, the 

village accountant, or some other person employed by them.' 
The object of the paper is to protect the landowner from fraud 
or mistake : in it must be stated the amount, description of 
_ coin, the account to which it is to be credited 
venae officers, page and the name of the sender, and conveyer: 

no payment can be received without it, and it 
remains as record. What the Sub-Collector has to do on its re¬ 
ceipt will be alluded to in Cap. VIII. Sec. D. It may be in 
either of the Vernaculars of the country. A printed form may 
be used at pleasure. It is desirable that the signature of the 
village Accountant should be attached to it, but with reference 
to the large area of some of the Circles, comprising several 
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villages, this is not possible, and the signature or mark of the 

Headman, or his seal is sufficient. 

(1). _Writ op Summons and Demand. 

The messengers of the Sub-Collectorate are no longer to be 
emDloved in the collection of the Revenue., 

Book Circular XVI. r f >. - , , , 

of 1862 . It is presumed that the date of the instalment 

venue officers), page jg well known to the landowners : the writ of 
demand and summons, when issued, is confided 
to a special body of men entertained for the purpose without any 
authoritative character ; the despatch of messengers to the vil¬ 
lage only leads to abuses, and to their living at free quarters* 
moreover it is quite unnecessary. 

The writ of demand and summons may be issued on 
any village Headman, or on any recorded shareholder with a 
right in severalty. In practice it is only 
venue officer*, p4go issued on the Headmen. It is a printed form 
" ‘ signed and sealed by the Collector, and shows 

the name of the village, the party summoned, the date, the de¬ 
mand and the name of the party serving it. 
Tenue e< offlcera, page other form of demand may be made but this 
20i ‘ writ. It is countersigned by certain of the 

officials oftheSubrCollectorate, and a system of account islaid 
down with several registers and forms, which will be alluded to 
in Cap. VIII. Sec. D.' among the other records of the Sub-Collec¬ 
torate. Each writ carries a uniform charge, of twelve annas 
and has to be returned within six days. A sufficient body 
of extra paid runners arc entertained for the time of the col. 
leciions to serve these writs, and generally there is an official 
specially entertained at Head Quarters and in each Sub-Collec¬ 
torate to control the issue, and he is paid a fixed salary from 
the income. The writ may go forth on the day after the instal¬ 
ment is due, and may l>e repeated, if the former writ does not 
bring the defaulter to the Sub-Collectorate. Great care is to 
be taken, that the landowners are protected from extortionate 
practices: the feeling of Revenue officers is greatly against the 
issue of writs, but the Annpal Returns shew that the subject 
is still neglected, and that the proceedings of some Collectors 
are very capricious. 

If payment be not made, or some really good reason 
assigned, a writ should be issued by way of 

Book Circular ° r 

xvx of 1863. reminder involving no penalty beyond tne tea 
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attaching to it. The second partakes of the character of a 
summons. The third, if issued, would be of the character of 
a warrant, and it must be remembered that the Sub-Collector 
may detain the person of a defaulter within the walls of his 
Sub-Col!ectorate'. Repeated writs are forbidden, if there is no 
prospeet of realization, recourse should be had to some more 
stringent process. 

No irregular interference of the Sub-Collector between 
the Headmen and his coparceners should be allowed. If the 
Headmen wish it, and express themselves powerless to control 
any particular shareholder, a separate writ may be issued on 
such an offender. But primarily the Headman should be 
held responsible and made to feel his responsibility. He 
should be made to pay from his own resources the cost of writs 
issued against himself, as he is renumerated by a percentage 
for the discharge of his duty, which he should forfeit if he fails 
in the duty. 


The object of the writ is to bring the defaulter before the 
Sub-Collector, and make a full discovery of the cause of default, 
though, ifit amount to more than tardiness and procrastination, 
the Sub-Collector as stated above ought to be well informed 

Directions to Be- bef °rehand of what is likely to happen. Im- 
»enue officers, page mediate report to the Collector should follow 

#Wi 

the unsuccessful issue of the second writ of 
the whole circumstances with an opinion as to the course to be 
adopted. The Collector should insist on the detail with the 
Book CirenUr greatest promptitude. The receipt of his half 
xxxvi. of laeo. monthly and monthly returns of demand and 

collections will show him in what villages there exist 
balances, and with regard to which he has not received separate 
detailed reports. He should no more allow delay in the Sub- 
Collector, than in himself. When one month has elapsed from 
the last instalment, there should be a separate report on every 
balance. 


When the Sub-Collector finds that in any large com¬ 
munity there is a difficulty iu the collection from a mutual 
mistrust of the coparceners among themselves, he or his deputy 
should proceed to the village, summon the community, and 
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CHAPTER IV- order the collections to be made in his presence by the Head¬ 
men. It often happens that the shareholders really believe 
that the Headmen will misappropriate their money. 

( 2 ).—Personal Imprisonment. 


Every landowner 4s liable to imprisonment for the 
balance due from him to Government. This 
vem'ie”officers* 5 pago power is exercised through the Civil Court but 
“the function of the Judge is purely minis¬ 
terial. He is bound to imprison on application to that effect 
from the Collector, and the Collector must not by his own 
order send the defaulter to the Civil jail. Moreover, 
any individual who contests the claim made against him, can 
obtain his release by finding security to the amount, and bring¬ 
ing a regular suit in the Civil Court to make good his plea. It 
is not necessary to imprison immediately on apprehension. The 
defaulter may be kept ten days in detention at the Sub Collec- 
torate, or at Head Quarters. No person can be imprisoned 
except for a balance due from himself. No 
venuQ 0 officers^ 0 page defaulter should be released on the ground of 
insolvency without having previously executed 
an engagement declaring that any property, which he may af¬ 
terwards acquire, or which may be afterwards discovered to belong 
to him, shall summarily be held liable, unless the claim of 
Government shall have been wholly and expressly relinquished. 

„ , _. . No report is required in each case to the Com- 

xxxvi. of 1860 . missioner, but the adjustment of the advances 

of diet allowance to Revenue defaulters which may be found to 
, , be irrecoverable requires the sanction of the 

Book Circular _ * 

Bo of 1856. Commissioner. Ordinarily the diet money must 

be recovered from the defaulter : it may be as much as three 
(3) Rupees per mensem. 


It is only in peculiar cases that the process of imprison¬ 
ment is likely to be effective. When the defaulter is living in 
circumstances which make him fear imprisonment, and when he 
has resources which enable him at once to pay the demand, there 
may be no more efficient process. But on the poor or the em¬ 
barrassed it is not likely to have any effect, whilst to the un¬ 
fortunate but honest and industrious man it is cruel hardship. 
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It used to be a very common practice to imprison defaulters, as 
the first step towards the realization of the demand, but the 
hardship and impolicy of this have been long admitted, and with¬ 
in the last few years, this mode of proceeding has been almost 
entirely discontinued. 

(3.)—Distbaint op personal property op the defaulter. 

The powers of distraint possessed by a Collector are the 
same as those possessed by a private proprietor against his tenant, 
and extend to the power of of seizing, wherever he may find it, the 
personal or moveable property of the defaulter ; except that im¬ 
plements of husbandry, and cattle employed in husbandry to¬ 
gether with the tools of artizans, are not subject to distress and 
sale on account of default. 

This process is liable to very much the same objection 
as the preceding. The usual defaulters are small landed pro¬ 
prietors, whose personal property is of little value to any but 
themselves, and is easily removed. If it is distrained and sold, 
little is thereby realized, whilst they are greatly harassed and 
injured. If, however, the defaulter be in good circumstances, 
and wilfully withholds payment of the just claim of Govern¬ 
ment, there cannot perhaps be a better mode of proceeding than 
to distrain at once the most valuable articles of his private pro¬ 
perty. This course should be followed only when there is good 
reason to suppose that it will be the means of compelling pay¬ 
ment of the whole or a considerable portion of the arrears. No 
Book circular report is required to the Commissioner, but 

xxxyi of 1800 . Jig mus t be careful that the attachment of per¬ 

sonalty takes place according to law. The Collector is liable 
to a prosecution for illegal distraint, and every flaw in his pro¬ 
ceedings will be laid hold of. Both these processes against 
the person and the personalty of the defaulter are the Collector’s 
summary remedy, analogous to the remedy which the land- 
owner has in the Summary Court: it has been argued that the 
Collector’s summary process must be exercised within one year: 
this point was finally settled in a suit brought against the 
author as Collector of Banda in 1855. The view taken in 
See Decision of s. B en g a l is different. A treatise in the Ver- 
and 502 . nacular has been published by the author, 

Kaidah Knrkee. which can be consulted. Assuming that the 
assessments are moderate the Government looks to land at the 
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best security of the revenue. It is presumed that the defaulter 
is in possession of a property which he is desirous to keep, and 
others are not unwilling to acquire. 

( 4 .)—Sequestration. 

We proceed to notice in order what may be done against 
the land: temporary attachment of the property with an account 
of the profits on removal ot the attachment is to be distinguished 
from the annulment of Settlement, with sequestration of profits 
for a fixed period. The common feature of both is, that the 
Collector, or officer deputed by him, is placed in the position of 
a proprietor, and invested with all the powers over the property 
which an owner usually exercises. In one of their effects also 
they are the same, for the law forbids sale of an estate for arrear 
which has accrued under attachment, without making any 
distinction between the two modes of attachment. In both cases 
then care is necessary, as well in having recourse to the process 
as in acting under it. 

Temporary attachment of the crop is a process which 
the Collector is authorized to adopt on his own authority, 
whenever default has occurred, and the time that is requisite for 
the completion of other proceedings renders it necessary to prevent 
waste on the estate. Some time must evidently elapse before a 
farm or sale of an estate can be completed, and occasionally 
even time is necessarily consumed in conducting the preliminary 
enquiries into the cause of default. In all these cases, it is 
necessary to provide that the defaulters, who may have become 
reckless, do not carry off and appropriate to their own use the 
proceeds of the estate. It may also happen that the defaulter 
has been apprehended and imprisoned, and that it is necessary 
to provide a person to take charge of the estate on the part of 
Government. In ordinary cases this should be the Sub-Collector, 
but whenever the estate is large, or requiring particular 
care, an administrator may be appointed, who will exercise, on 
the part of Government, all the functions of the proprietor, 
either for a percentage on the collections, or for a fixed salary. 

In all such cases the Govern ment Officer, whoever he 
may be, stands in the place of the defaulter, and realizes what 
it would otherwise be the duty of the landowner to realize. 
"Where the land is cultivated by non-proprietary tenants, he 
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will collect from them according to the authorized rent-roll. CHAPTER IV- 
Where the land is cultivated by a community of proprietors 
he will put in force the local law, whatever it may be, as re¬ 
gards balances from former years, and the current revenue, and 
will collect accordingly. For instance if they pay the Govern¬ 
ment revenue and village expenses by a rate on their own land, 
he will include in the village expenses whatever may be his own 
authorized remuneration, and then realize from each accord¬ 
ingly. This power may evidently be exerted with great 
advantage in cases of default arising from disputes amongst 
the community, which prevent them from auditing the accounts 
of the year, and distributing the burthen on each man’s land. 

The Officer of Government does that by authority, which the 
village Headman was unable by himself to do. By the adoption 
of this process in case of default, that lien upon the crop, which 
the Government originally possessed and only waived as re¬ 
garded the current revenue, is immediately revived in the per¬ 
son of the Government Officer, who is the representative of the 
owner. Wherever, therefore, the estate is valuable, the risk to 
the Government, which results from the postponement of the 
instalment, extends only to one crop. The produce of the crop 
may be embezzled and made away with, but the existence of 
the balance places it at once in the Collector’s power to realize 
the demand in future from the growing crops till the balance 
is liquidated. 

Whenever an estate is attached, the greatest promp¬ 
titude is necessary in ascertaining from the village accountant 
the extent of cultivation, and the liabilities of each man. The 
settlement papers and the annual papers should materially aid 
this, and the Collector should not be unmindful that every 
such attachment gives him a valuable opportunity for testing, 
and, if need be, correcting these records. If the attachment take 
place at commencement of the agricultural year, that is before 
the commencement of the rainy season, it will devolve on the 
Government Officer to make the arrangements for the cultiva¬ 
tion in the coming year. This is a difficult undertaking requir¬ 
ing much knowledge of the country and the people. Good 
agents should be chosen for its performance, and those agents 
should be well directbd. Every effort should be made to secure 
the assistance and co-operation of the proprietors in its per¬ 
formance. 
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CHAPTER IV* There should rarely be any occasion for this process, as 

Book Circular 36 ^ ie instalments do not fall due till the crops 
of 1860, are cut of one harvest, and if the default is 

promptly reported, permanent measures will have been taken 
before next harvest. 

It must further be remembered, that all collections made 
during attachment must be appropriated to the payment of 
the current instalment, and no portion devoted to the liquida¬ 
tion of the balance till the current demand is entirely made 
good. Thus when the attachment takes place before the 
spring corps are cut, in consequenee of failure to pay the 
autumn balances, the collections must be credited to the coming 
spring instalment, and not to the past autumn. Otherwise it 
is evident that when the attachment is removed, the proprietor 
will be left with a demand against him, and no means of pay¬ 
ing it. 

On releasing the property from attachment, an account 
should be faithfully rendered of all the collections from the 
village. When this has been rendered, and the acquittance 
of the proprietor has been filed, the estate of course remains 
liable for any out-standing balances, which were not excepted 
at the time of adjustment. 

Sequestration of profits for a period of years was a 
process contemplated ; the period must not exceed 15 years. 
It will be observed that this process cannot be adopted till the 
expiration of a month after the balance falls due ; that it in¬ 
volves annulment of the Settlement; and that it cannot have 
effect without sanction of the Financial Commissioner; and 
that even then it is subject to such orders as the Govern¬ 
ment may issue. Ordinarily the operation is complete when 
sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner, but a quarterly 
report of such cases is sent for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Government have the power then, or specially 
upon appeal made to them, to alter the proceeding. When 
land is valuable, population abundant, and the assets of the 
estate consist of money collections from non-proprietory 
cultivators, and the rent-roll shows a fair surplus above the 
Government demand, there should be no hesitation. in this 
process. Ordinary care will enable the Collector to recover 
the balance, and probably improve the estate. But when the 
V 
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population is scanty, when the defaulters are a community of CHAPTER IV- 

cultivating proprietors, when the collections are made in kind, 

or when the estate is deteriorated and fallen out of cultivation, 

it requires much caution. Its success evidently depends upon 

knowledge of agriculture, influence over the people, and 

prompt and steady action. "When the Collector is conscious 

that he possesses these qualities himself, or can command 

them through means of his subordinates, he has the strongest 

possible hold on the people. Nothing convinces them more of 

the hopelessness of attempting by combination to defraud the 

Government of its dues, or to force a reduction of settlement, 

than the example of a few estates successfully managed, and 

made to yield more than the original assessment. With the 

intimate knowledge now possessed of the assets of every estate, 

and of the resources of the country, there should not be any 

great difficulty wherever the assessment is fair. It should not 

however be attempted on any great scale, because of the time 

and minute attention it requires, nor should it be attempted 

at all, unless the Collector finds himself in a position where 

he may reasonably expect to have time and opportunity to 

carry his experiment fairly out. The defaulters cannot claim 

release on payment of the balance, nor till the expiration of 

15 years, and caution should be used in too easily re-admitting 

landowners to the management of their estates as soon as 

the property begins to yield a surplus. 

Estates are sometimes necessarily unsettled because of 
the refusal of the proprietors to engage for them, and because 
no farmers can be found to take them. These will be managed 
in the same manner as estates sequestrated on account of 
balances. So will also estates which are the property of 
Government, Chapter II. A. (2.) 

All the proprietory rights and obligations of the land- 
owners are for the time in abeyance. Full rents ’are levied from 
every cultivator without reference to any engagements made 
by the landowner, or any privileges which they may possess 
in virtue of their rights as owners. The Collector is for the 
time being in the position of a farmer, or auction purchaser 
of an estate on account of arrears of revenue. The lease is 
annulled, and, therefore, when released a new Settlement of 
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CHAPTER IV- the village is necessary, and care should be then taken to correct 
any errors which may have crept in. 

A form of report has been prescribed for this class of 
Book Circular case. A proclamation of thirty days should 
IXXVI ° f 1860 ' precede the cancelling of the lease. Head¬ 
men are removed from their office, and every arrangement 
made at Settlement ceases to have force. The whole culturable 
area should be at once re-measured, rent-rates fixed, and no land 
allowed to be ploughed, until an agreement, as cultivator, has 
been executed. No collections in kind or by appraisement are 
allowed : all entries in the Record of Rights or Settlement Rent- 
roll are inoperative: the new Rent-roll is compiled from the agree¬ 
ments now taken for each harvest, and collections made when the 
harvest is ripe. The old assessment is kept on the Government 
B. c. xvniof i860, revenue roll and accounts, and the collections 
1125 of 1819 , p»ra 6. are cre( jited to it: all arrangmentsare made by 

the agricultural year. Advances of cash to buy seed and 
cattle can be made under sanction of the Commissioner, and 
should be recovered without interest with the 

B. 0. 50 of 1866. 

rents. Any portion of an advance not re¬ 
covered from the individual cultivator within the year, must be 
re-placed from the collections, and charged among expenses. 
This process is never to be enforced to a share of a village. 
Nothing but fraud can arise from such a half measure. 

An annual return is made to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner ot every village under direct managraent, under whatever 
kind of process, whether punitive, or (Cap. III. B.) on account 
of the landowners refusing to engage, or when the estate be¬ 
longs to Government. Cap. II. A. (2). 

An anomalous kind of direct management has existed 
ment^aeport SeUle * in this Province bearing the name but with- 
Pago 60. out any of the essentials of the process. A 

certain rate per acre, twenty per cent, more than the revenue 
rates of the vicinage, is fixed for every kind of produce, and 
realized on all crops as they come to maturity, without any 
Circular 67 of interference with the arrangements of the land- 
1S62 ‘ owner with his tenant, who can collect in 

kind, and pay the Government dema nd in cash. Such a prac¬ 
tice may be tolerated in the early days of the occupation of the 
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CHAPTER IV* 

country, when it was an object to get the landowners to accept M 
a reasonable assessment, or in the extra parochial land of the 
Forest tracts, where in favourable rainy seasons, cultivation 
Mooiun Settlement is allowed of otherwise waste land; but it can- 
* e,>ort • not be allowed in the land of any village, as 

it is a mere farce. Equally ineffective is the old plan of giving 
the defaulting proprietors favourable rent rates on their own 
land: they are reduced pro tempore to the position of tenants ' 
with right of occupation, and their rent should be adjusted by 
the Collector, as any other landowner or farmer would conduct 
the operation. (Tide Cap. II. D.l 

The author having had the direct management of many 
-score of villages in an over-assessed District for several years, 

-can speak with confidence of the great labour which this mea¬ 
sure requires.; and the great triumph which is the reward of 
successful management. One by one, the turbulant communities 
how to the law, and rent rolls swellon a full discovery of the 
.assets. A treatise was published by the author in English and 
Vernacular, which may with advantage be consulted. 


The first thing is to organize a proper agency, then to 
Xfimnu for ma- measure the land, ascertain the variety of 
^d^ en dir°L e!rta m“ soils » ascertain names and legal position of 
n ** em ® nt " • each cultivator, and take care to do no¬ 

thing contrary to law. A schedule of soil rates should then 
be prepared, written leases issued, advances made to the needy 
cultivators: then the Bent-roll should be made up, and when 
the harvest ripens, the area under cultivation should be mea¬ 
sured, the rent should be collected, and an annual 
Audit held by the Collector in person. The Sub-Collector 
should visit the village constantly. 

( 5 .)—Transfer of defaulting share. 

We have already in Cap. II. C., described the theory of 
joint responsibility, and the arrangements made at Settlement, 
Cap. Ill B. This process is based on that principle, and these 
arrangements. In the Record of Rights the extent of the rights 
and responsibilities of each shareholder is defined. In the ac¬ 
counts of the village accountant each payment is credited to 
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CHAPTER IV* the proper party. The Collector can therefore have certain 
information as to the precise demand and precise balance of 
each shareholder. A proclamation of thirty days must be 
issued, the balance must be certified to by certain of the Sub- 
Collectorate officials, and a copy attached to the door of the 
residence of the defaulter and the Sub-Collectorate. When 
parties, possessed of separate holdings in a coparcenary tenure. 
Direction* to Eo- find themselves involved, it is an ordinary 
207 • 359> practice for them to make over their pro* 

' prietory rights for a time to another shareholder, or a body of 
shareholders, and either leave the village, or remain as simple 
cultivators. The law enables the Collector to make use of this 
custom and enforce it. The share of the defaulter is transferred 
to a co-sharer on payment of the balance by the transferree, 
or made over to the community on payment of the balance, and 
placed in the common land. The Sub-Collector must inform the 
community that they must arrange among’themselves to take 
up the defaulting share, or a stranger will be introduced as 
farmer, or the whole estate will be proceeded against: if the as¬ 
sessment is fair, and there has been no roguery in the distribu¬ 
tion, they will not refuse. 

The transfer may be in these forms :— 

I. Conditional : unless the balance be paid in a fixed 
period, the transfer will be perpetual. 

II. Perpetual. 

III. For a period not exceeding fifteen years, at the 
close of which the share will be restored without any demand 
to the owner. 

The features of the process are as follows-1. The 
Settlement of the whole estate is not cancelled: II. No security 
is required as the share is still liable to sale for the balance : 
III. No new agreements are necessary : IV. If the defaulter is a 
village Headman, his post becomes vacant: V. A certain por¬ 
tion of cultivation is reserved to the defaulter : VI. The balance 
must be paid down at once : VII. A report in a fixed form must 
be made for the sanction of the Financial Commissioner: VIII. 
The joint responsibility of the whole estate is intact: IX. The 
term must end with the close of an agricultural year: X. The 
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transferred share is both heritable and transferable. The sanc-« CHAPTER IV. 
tion of Government is reqnired to such transfers. 

The third form is the one most generally adopted, and 
care most be taken to adapt the term of years to the amount of 
balance, and not to impose on the defaulter an unnecessary loss 
by a severe term for a small balance. If a particular share¬ 
holder is a habitual defaulter and a hindrance to the pros- 
TemfirofficerB°page P er ^y °f the estate, his exclusion in perpetuity 
859 - should be recommended. Care should al¬ 

ways be taken to secure a portion of land for the cultivation of 
the defaulter, at rent rates to be fixed and recorded. On the 
Circular, si of first occupation of the Province a somewhat 
anomalous procedure was allowed, but is now 
superseded by the above rules. 


(6.)—Farm to a stranger. 


By law the Collector may grant a farm of a share 

Direction to Re- of a villa S e * but the measure is so very 
Tonne^officera, p»g« inexpedient, that practically this process 

relates only to whole villages. This is a 
process commonly enforced among Native Governments. 
It amounts simply to this, that when the proprietor is 
unable, to manage his estate, the Government provides a per¬ 
son to look after its own interests for a time till the proprietor 
is in a condition to resume management. The process is a 
milder one than sale, and must be carefully distinguished from 
the other kinds of farms described in Cap. III. D. This mea¬ 
sure should never be propose d for a coparcenary estate until 
the previous process of transfer has been tried in vain. The 
greatest care should be taken to distinguish between farms 
and transfers, as they are too often both in English and Ver¬ 
nacular, treated as synonymous terms, though their features 
essentially differ. A proclamation of thirty days must precede 
the farm, calling for tenders, and giving the community an 
opportunity to pay up. The features of a farm are: I. The Set* 


Book Circular 86 
of 1860. 


tlement is cancelled: II. Fifteen years is the 
longest period : III. Security of not less than 


two-thirds of the assessment must be demanded : ' IV. The 


village Headmen are removed, and their post is occupied by the 
Farmer : V. The landowners are reduced to the position of 
tenants with right of occupancy, and have to pay rent rates, 
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which must be fixed (Vide Cap. III. Sec: I.) YI. Women, children 
and residents of Foreign States cannot be farmers, and the farm 
is personal, and lapses on the death of the farmer, who cannot 
transfer it or sublease it: VII. The farmmUstbe reported 
. _ for the sanction of the Financial Commis- 

• Book Circular 50 _ 

of 1853. sioner in a certain form: VIII. The land- 

owners are not entitled to any compensation for rent .• IX. 
The term must end with the close of an agribultural year : X. 
Preference should be given to one of the agricultural classes or 
some one who has some connection with the village 
over a mere speculating capitalist. Security must be 
taken from the farmer of not less than two- 

Book Circular 

xyiii. of 1863. thirds of the assessment: the bond must be 

in a particular form on stamp paper, and registered : the hypothe¬ 
cated property must not be revenue paying land, and it must 
be situated in the same District, and care must be taken that 
it has not been hypothecated elsewhere: it should be entered in 
the Register of hypothecated property, (Cap. V. Sec: A.) The 
term of the farm should not be more than suffici- 

vcnue officers, page en t to enable the farmer to recover the balance 
°io 

paid, and fair profit. If there be more than one 
farmer, and one die, the surviver is sole farmer: although 
the heirs of a farmer have no claim, and transfers can¬ 
not be made without permission, applications of this 
kind should not be rejected without good reason. If the 
farm lapse within the period of fifteen years, the landowners 
cannot claim re-entry, as Government during the term of their 
exclusion can make its own arrangements. Subleasing must 
be barred by special stipulation, yet the Collector should not 
withhold his sanction without sufficient cause. As the Set¬ 
tlement is annulled, neither the farm nor the re-settlement 
after the farm need be on the same assessment: an entire¬ 
ly new arrangement and record are made. If the estate be 
farmed for a higher assessment than that for which it was 
originally assessed, and there be no unliquidated balance 
due to Government, the landowners are entitled to a cer¬ 
tain percentage on the excess as compensation for rent. 
It is of importance that the landowners should be well 
warned of what they may expect, and that capitalists may 
feel assured that their contract will not lightly be set asist, 
and may thereby be encouraged to make tenders. It must 
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be remembered that they incur odium thereby, and will 
hold back, if the Collector play fast and loose. Their 
security bonds should be registered, and the hypothecated 
property should not be landed revenue paying property, as 
the Government will have nothing to do with selling estates, 
to which in case of the farmer bein g insolvent they would be 
driven. The whole of the balance due for the estate at the 
time of the entry of the Farmer, whether for the current or 
previous years, must be paid before en try, and in cash. The 
Collector must, until the very last day of the term of the proclama- 

Diroctions to Ho- tioD » receive the balance of the defaulter if 
toquo Officers, page tendered in cash. The Collectoi may give the 

Farmer possession at once, but the transfer 
is not complete till the sanction of the Financial Commissioner 
is given thirty days after the farm was granted. The reports 
should be made with great expedition. Even after confirmation 
by the Financial Commissioner, the Government may, on 
grounds of hardship or injustice, see reason to interfere, and 
restore the estate. 

Sometimes Sub-Collectors by persuasion or threats arrange 
privately an amicable transfer by way of mortgage or sublease, 
or even sale or gift: the land changes hand, and the balances 
are paid, but such transactions are not legal transfers or farms, 
and the Sub-Collectors are much to blame for mixing them¬ 
selves up in the matter. They are merely private contracts. 
Another mistake often committed is when on the occur¬ 
rence of a balance, the Collector is induced to send letters 
to neighbouring districts, to hunt up the person of an 
absconding defaulter. He cannot have taken his land with 
him, and that is the best security for the revenue, if the 
assessment is fair. If that is not sufficient, there is some¬ 
thing wrong in the assessment, or the distribution, and the 
cure must be sought elsewhere. 

(7.)—Sale. 

Sale is the last resource of th6 Collector in case of 
default, but there are so many objections to this process, that 
Book circular 36 nothing but most exceptional circumstances 
of i 860 . will justify it. The permission of the Financial 

Commissioner must always be previously solicited in a form 
laid down for the purpose, and another form is prescribed for 
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Page 870. 

and that of 
law, for we 


the account sale. It is a process unknown to 
JSoSS^pNative States : the power of effecting public 
211 . 865. 8alea is one of t ^ e results, and a lamentable 

one, of the limitation of the Government demand, and the 
confidence of the people, that property will be respected. 
The power has been grossly abused in Bengal, and the N. W. 
P.; and a strong repugnance has grown up against the process, 
and in a new Province its introduction would be wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable. At any rate, the system of proposing estates to sale, as if 
a machine were set in motion, cannot be tolerated. The law 
is still absolute, and lays no discretion on the officers 
of Government: the right of Government is indefeasible, 
the procedure is carefully laid down, and must be strictly 
adhered to. The fullest particulars as required before 
leave to bring to sale is granted. Nothing 
shows more clearly how wide a gulf there exists 
between the revenue system of this Province 
the N. W. P., than the remarks on the sale 
find in the Thomason Treatise the sale of 
defaulting estate spoken of not only as a thing possible, but 
even desirable in some cases, the reason being 
nne^officers! 0 pages that so many auction purchasers and private 
193,213,369. purchasers had got into possession in times 

past, that there could be no objection in selling them out again, 
should they default: thus a bad practice would be continued 
for ever. However in this Province no excuse of this kind 
can be brought forward, and the sale law must be considered 
to be in abeyance. 

Whenever the sale law is enforced, the estate should 
never be put up for auction at the up-set price of the arrear. 
All bids should be received, but when the highest bid will not 
cover the balances, the estate should be bought in for Govern¬ 
ment, and then taken under direct management (Chap. IV, 
Sec : C. 4) In such case the person and property of the defaulter are 
still liable for the balance after deducting the sum 
page 36o. bid by Government. The village is always 

attached previous to sale to prevent arrears. A latest day is 
always to be fixed for payment of the arrear 
Page 368. and a notification issued : on the expiry of this 

period a notification for sale is issued, and published-in the 
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Gazette, and simultaneously the tenants are warned to pay no CHAPTER IV* 

rent to the defaulter : a portion of the purchase money is lodged 

at once, and is forfeited if the rest is not paid up : in 

case of default of payment, the defaulting landowners are 

again allowed a grace, and if payment is made re*sale 

is barred. A share can be sold, as well as the whole 

estate: if there is no prospect of finding purchasers, it 

is not desirable to propose sale, and no share s hould ever be 

purchased by Government. If no bidders came for ward, the 

lot should be withdrawn, and the whole village proceeded against. 

It may often happen that it will not be till aft er the sale is 
completed that the real difficulties will come t o light. If the 
estate is purchased by Government or by a stranger, the position 
of all the cultivators has to be determined, and proper rents 
fixed. Everything is transferred to the purchaser, Cut the 
ex-proprietors are not ousted from their cultivation at rent rates. 

An absolute Parliamentary title is given to the purchaser against 
all incumbrancers, and claimants. 

The estate on which the balance has occurred is primarily 
liable to sale for the Government Revenue, and must 
be sold before any other real property belonging to the defaulter; 
but, if the demand be not satisfied by the sale of the estate, 
then any other landed property may be brought to sale* 

Detached plots of land, houses, orchards can be sold in the 
same way, but it must be remembered that in such cases 
only the rights and interests of the defaulter pass to the 
purchaser, who succeeds to all the liabilities or incumbrances 
which the former proprietor may have imposed : on the other 
hand, all the rights pass, and therefore the tenant right passes to 
the purchaser as well as the proprietory right. 

Such are the powers with which the Collector is invest- 
Direction to Reve- ed for the realization of the Government 

line officers, page 223. R evenue . but US it is not impossible thflt 

from want of due deliberation or care, the provisions of the 
law may have been overlooked, and illegal proceedings 
adopted, provision has been made for empowering any in¬ 
dividual who considers himself aggrieved to state his grievance, 
and have his case renewed. This is done by an action in the 
Civil Court against the Collector, if the departmental, superiors 
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of the Collector will not grant the justice solicited. A Collector 
must act warily, and keep within the law, and he will never be 
cast. The mode in which actions are defended will be describ¬ 
ed in Chap : X., Sec : B. 

D.— Accounts. 

The Collector must he constantly in the field, 
and know his District as well as his work well, 
but he must also have such a system of account 
and record, as will enable him to keep himself from 
mistakes, keep his superiors well informed, and leave his 
successors correct memorial of what is doing. This is only to 
be effected by mantaining a correct and uniform system of 
account. In Chapter VIII the mode of handling his office 
will be treated of : in this place allusion i3 only made to the 
important accounts which bear on the collection of the 
revenue. 

( 1 .)—Revenue Boll. 

Foremost stands the Revenue Demand Boll, showing 
how much is to be demanded from each village, and in what in¬ 
stalments. When the Settlement is completed, a Revenue Boll 
for term of Settlement is prepared, but this is liable to modifi¬ 
cation every year, and the subject is often much neglected. It 
Book Circular 71 must be recollected that a copy of this Be- 
' $ i860, 1125 ofuiso! venue Roll is forwarded to the account 
it of isoi. department, and forms the basis of the calcula¬ 

tion of the ways and means of the year. The Collector is bound 
down by the amount thus fixed as the authorized demand of 
the year: he must either co llect it, when it will appear in 
the treasury accounts as Land Revenue, or it will remain in 
balance, and have to be explain ed in the mode which will be 
described below. He is strictly forbidden to alter an assess¬ 
es • s. b. EeTwme men ^ which has once been sanctioned by Go- 
n. w. p., 10 of 18*7. vernmeil t, without the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment. The mode of preparing the Revenue Roll is*as follows 

As soon after 1st April as possible, the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor should prepare in his own office, to the best of his ability, 
his revised Revenue Roll; he will take the last years’ paper as 
his basis, and car efully enter each increase, and deduct each de¬ 
crease, appending a memorandum of the changes, quoting the 
orders which authorize such changes. 
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He will despatch the Revenue Clerk of the Sub* CHAPTER IV* 
Colectorate to Head Quarters with this paper, and the 
Collector’s Clerk in his company will test every , change, and care 
fully consider whether any further changes have been overlooked. 

The Superintendent of the Revenue Office will carefully super¬ 
vise this process, and when all is ready bring up the parties 
to the Collector who will personally examine into the correct¬ 
ness of the changes. He will then sanction and countersign 
the document, and before the 1st of May forward vernacular 
copies, with an English abstract for the whole District, to the 
Commissioner, with an English letter explaining the changes. 

The Commissioner will, by referring to the letters 
authorising each change, satisfy himself of the correctness, and 
then forward a divisional abstract to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner with an English letter commenting in detail on the 
variation of the Government demand. 

If attention be paid to this matter, two inconveniences 
will be avoided 

I. —There will be no refunds of items improperly 

collected. 

II. —There will be no irregular credits of items of 

revenue to “ profit and loss.” 

The proceedings of the Settlement Officer of each Dis¬ 
trict must be the basis of the Revenue Roll of Land 
Revenue, modified by reductions or enhancements 
sanctioned by authority. 

Reductions will be caused by— 

I. —Reduction of assessment. 

II. —Diluvion. 

III. —Assignments of Land Revenue. 

IV. —!Transfers to other Districts. 

V. —Land appropriated by Government for public 

purposes. 

VI. —Redemption of Land Revenue. 

VII. —Abandment of grants or lease of waste lands. 
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CHAPTER IV- Additions will be caused by— 

I. —Increase of assessment. 

II. — Progressive assessments. 

III. —Alluvion. 

IY.—Lapse or resumption of assignments of Land 
Revenue. 

V. —-Transfers from other Districts. 

VI. —Location of new villages, assessment of waste, 

leases of land. 

VII. — Land released from Gover nment occupation. 

Every one of these variations must be preceded by 

some authority special to the cate, under the ruleR applying to 
the particular class of cases e. g., reduction of assessment 
must be preceded by the orders of Government. It will not be 
difficult for the officials preparing the Bevenue Boll to test 
each item by these tests. 

But grave errors, which prevail in some Districts, must 
be corrected. Land Revenue is the income which is derived 
from land in any form capable of assessment, and no fund 
must be formed of a separate and exceptional character. The 
amounts entered in the Bevenue Boll are brought to audit at 
the close of the year, and the balances reported; if separate 
headings are formed, we must have separate audits, and sepa¬ 
rate balance sheets, and the Government is not informed of the 
precise income from land of the year. 

The assessment of all alluvial land of every kind, as 
fixed at the last measurement, must be brought on the Beve¬ 
nue Boll; if the land is again affected by the actio n of streams, 
balances may probably arise, which will be adjuste d at time of 
audit; if the areas are increased by the retiring of the stream, 
such increase will be shewn faithfully year by year. 

Where the revenue of villages, or shares of villages has 
been asigned to certain parties on condition of paying a certain 
sum, whether one-fourth, or any other portion, this amount 
should be entered in the Bevenue Boll under its proper village. 
Tribute paid by Chieftains, more or less independent, cannot 
be entered, and in some divisions special arrangements for 
other payments have been made, which work well, and need 
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not be disturbed, but they should be noticed iu the report 
accompanying the Bevenue Boll as being specially excluded. 

It is possible, that there may be sequestrated villages, 
whose names have not been entered at time of Settlement in 
the alphabetical series, but it is not pro bable; it is sufficient 
to say, that when once a village has been entered on the Beve¬ 
nue Boll by the Settlement Officer, there it will remain, not¬ 
withstanding that the Settlement has been cancelled, and the 
village held under direct management. 

Occasionally wells and gardens under arable culture 
have been kept off the Bevenue Boll, because the proprietory 
right or rent belong to the Gov emment, still the Government 
revenue should be credited in the proper village. 

Where an assessment of Land Bevenue whether 
village, share of village, or plot, has lapsed, or been resumed 
under competent authority, it is the duty of the Collector to 
see that the assessment is brought on the Bevenue Boll of the 
year immediately following. 

It must be borne in mind, that the half-yearly return 
of lapses and resumptions is made up to March the first; the 
reports of diluvion and alluvion should all be ready in 
January; this surely leaves an ample margin of time for ob¬ 
taining the requisite sanction before the close of the financial 
year. The other causes of change are accidental, but towards 
the close of the financial year attempts should always be made 
to dispose of them. 

The form of the Bevenue Boll laid down. Attempt has 
been made to provide for every contingency. 

There must necess arily still be some items of collection 
arising from land, off the Bevenue Boll for the year, pending 
the receipt of the proper authority, or which have arisen within 
the year; but these items should be periodically reviewed, and 
none be more than of one year’s date; they will be credited to 
profit and loss. Tide Chapter IV. Sec : E. (1). 

When a village may be transferred from one District 
to another, owing to a change of the course 
circular 84of of astream, or other cause, it must be removed 
18aJ ' from the Bevenue Boll of one District, and 
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added to that of the other ; if by accident the collections are 
made in the wrong District, the amount must be remitted by 
transfer or the accounts of both Districts will be prejudiced. 

(2.)—Balances. 

When the year for which the Revenue Roll was pre- 
Book circular io P are< l has come to a close, it is the duty of the 
of B. 8 a'uor i860. Collector to report on the balances—in fact to 
renu^officera^ 0 pfga give an account of his stewardship. Balances 
810 ‘ are of two kinds. A. The Current year: B. Out¬ 

standing balances of previous years. There are three forms 
for each year as follows. 

A—Current year.-—I. Abstract statement of demand, 
collections and balances. 

II. —Detailed village statement of Do. 

III. -—Statement of nominal and irrecoverable balances. 

B.—Outstanding.—I. Abstract statement as above. 

II. —Detailed village statement as above. 

III. —Statement of nominal and irrecoverable balances. 

The grouping of balances for disposal is as follows 

A. In train of liquidation : these ought to be very few, and 
supported by reasons. 

B. Nominal—including those which arise from (1) Re¬ 
vision of assessment: (2) Error s in Revenue Roll: (8) Sanctioned 
remission on account of land occupied for Government purposes: 
(4) Grants of assignment of Land Revenue: (5) Sanctioned re¬ 
mission on account of diluvion : in fact all balances where the 
balance ought not to be collected from some reasons superven¬ 
ing since the prepar ation of Revenue Roll. 

C. Doubtful or undetermined. The existence of nume¬ 
rous items under this head is not creditable to the Administra¬ 
tion of the District: under this head will come all balances 
on account of land taken up for Government purposes, or on 
account of diluvion, or on acc ount of revision of assessment, 
or any other causes, regarding which the sanction of the 
competent authority has not been received : as soon as that 
sanction has been received, they will be transferred to nominal 
or irrecoverable as the case may be. 
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D. Irrecoverable including those which arise from (1) 
Over-assessment: (2)Deterioration: (3) Inundation: (4)Calami, 
ties of season: (5) Desertion of landowners : (6) Embezzlement: 
(7) Deficit under direct management : (8) Cessation of means of 
irrigation: (9) Damage caused by servants of Government. In 
all these cases, the balance might be collected according to 
strict law, but it is not considered expedient to collect, and there¬ 
fore separate reports in each class of cases have been made, the 
result ofwhich has been that leave has been given to write off the 
balance as irrecoverable. Whenever a balance in any one 
village contains portions assignable to two or more separate 
classes, these portions should be discriminated in the detailed 
statement, and shown as distinct entries with two or more 
letters attached to them. 

It is obvious that if proper alacrity is shown to dispose 
of current balances, outstanding balances must be few, being 
those which escaped adjustment under the heads doubtful, 
and in train of liquidation. Nothing but strictly Land 
Bevenue balances according to the Bevenue Boll should be 
entered in these statements : other items of collection have 
their own series. 

It must be also particularly understood, that all 
current balances for the year under report, must be entered in 
these statements; the fact of the remission s having been 
sanctioned during the year by superior authority should not 
prevent their appearing in the annual balance statements, and 
the number and date of the order authorizing each remission 
should be quoted opposite to it. This remark does not 
however apply to Outstanding Bala nces of past years : as fast 
as the orders of superior authority are received, these should be 
written off, the authority forgetting rid of them being quoted in 
the last Monthly Collection Beport on which they appear: no 
advantage is derived from detaining them on the balance sheet 
for another year. 

It is also very necessary for District Officers to explain 
in a clear and concise manner, the cause of each balance, but 
when a number of villages have been reported upon together, 
on account of revision of settlement, diluvion, calamity of season, 
or land occupied for any one public work, or any other cause, 
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it is quite unnecessary to enter all these villages in detail in 
the balance statements : they should be entered in one 
group, quoting the order which applies to all, if an order has 
been received, or detailing the circumstances which apply to 
all, if the matter is still pending in the District or Divisional 
office. This will save much clerical labour. 

It must be remembered that the accounts of one ye ar 
cannot be blended with the next; if excess collections have 
been made, they must be refunded in cash. Balances 
in one year cannot be allowed to exist on account of excess 
collections in the preceding year. Nor must be collections of the 
current year be carried to the credit of arrears of the preced¬ 
ing year. The Collector is bound to collect the assessment 
within the year, and to propose the established method to 
enforce payment, if it is obstinately withheld : if there be any 
special ground for remission, he should propose it. It is 
however a breach of good faith on the part of the Collector to 
let a demand lie over, and then carry to account for its 
liquidation the receipts of the current year : this amounts to 
concealing the state of his District. 

At one time in a neighbouring Province, the device of 
a “ Book of Suspended Dues” of Government 
Tenue eC 0ffice™, P fg°a to be realized as opportunity occurred was 
S13 ‘ ordered, but it has been found to be open 

to much objection, and has been discontinued. As regards 
each item, it should be decided at once whether it 
should be realized or not. This is obviously the most 
businesslike way, and closes the door to much occasion of 
intrigue and oppression on the part of Native subordinates. 

The Collector is bound soon after the close of the- 
year to send his Report of Balances to the Commissioner. 
He will first submit the detailed village statements II A and II 
B. The Commissioner should examine them, and record 
opinions in the appropriate column, and return them to the 
Collector to enable him to complete the remaining statements. 
Alterations made by the Commissioner should be made in red 
ink. The object of this previous review is to secure some dis 
tinctness in the report to the Financial Commissioner, for as 
soon as the District reports are received by the Commissioner 
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finally corrected, he is bound to enter his resolution in 
the columns set apart in the Statements, and prepare a 
Divisional abstract by which the result of the review will 
appear at one glance, and can be incorporated into one 
general return for the whole Province. Each Commissioner 
is bound to make specific recommendations and a complete 
resume of the distribution of the balances : the task of 
analysis should not be left to the office of Einancial Commis¬ 
sioner. The result of the Commissioner’s review is to be 
submitted in a particular form. 

The duty of the Financial Commissioner is three-fold 

I.—To see that the Statements are properly prepared. 

IE.—To direct Nominal Balances to be written off. 

111.—To report Irrecoverable Balances for the order 
of Government. 

It is clear that he should use the greatest despatch 
and as regards the first and second duties his work is 
formal, for Nominal Balances are the result of the operations 
of other orders, which have only to be verified in his office, and 
as soon as this is done, orders should be issued to write them off. 
The disposal of Irrecoverable Balances requires the exercise of 
judgement, but generally they will have been the subject of 
correspondence, which will have to be referred to. It is not 
sufficient in Statement III A and III B to separate the 
Nominal items from the Irrecoverable, but the Balances must 
be grouped under their respective sub-headings; for instance, 
all balances owing to revision of assessment, diluvion, land 
occupied for Government purposes, must come together and 
be separately totalled, because a different series of general rules 
applies to them. The remarks in the appropriate columns of the 
Statement should be made by the Commissioner, and not the 
Collector : remarks made on the whole of these Statements 
must be complete and intelligible in themselves : separate 
correspondence or previous returns should be quoted, but this 
is not sufficient without remarks, which should be in the 
autograph of the officer, and not the haphazard note of the 
Clerk, copied from the Vernacular return. The Balance State- 
oirooiM 25 of men ^ 5 are be submitted separate from and 
18i7 ' in anticipation of tho Annual Revenue Report 
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CHAPTER IV. and at tlie time of submission it is to be stated how the 
Settlements have been found to work. 

E.— Extra Cesses and Collections. 

In addition to the Land Revenue according to the 
yearly Roll, the Collector has to make other collections, which 
will be treated as followsExtra Cesses and Collections 
including (1) Land Revenue not on the Revenue Roll ; (2). 
Commutation not on the Revenue Roll (3); Road Fund ; (4). 
Education Fund } (5). District Post Fund : Grazing tax : 
Miscellaneous Items of Revenue : Water tax. 

To these may be added the income of estates under 
attachment. It is necessary that for all these separate Demand 
Rolls should be prepared at the commencement of each year. 
Separate Monthly Collection Reports should be sent in during 
thd year, and separate Balance Statements in more or less 
detail at the close. If the pay of the village accountant and 
watchman are collected, similar papers are required for those 
funds also. The Collector possesses the same power of collec 
tion by summary process analogous to those described for the 
Land Revenue. Generally the final disposal of all these ba¬ 
lances rests with the Commissioner, but notice of them is made 
in the Annual Report for the information of Government. 

( 1 .)—Land Revenue not on the Revenue Roll. 

This item requires some remarks. As described above 
the Revenue Roll is made up with great care each year, but still 
during the course of the year revenue assignments lapse, lands 
occupied for Government purposes are given back, alluvial tracts 
come under Settlement &c. Such items for one or two seasons as 
the case may be, must be accounted for in a kind of supplemental 
Revenue Roll, and be caught into the regular Revenue Roll 
next year. Great frauds often take place from neglect of this 
subject, and the ostensible Revenue of Government is reported 
to be much less than it really is, and large sums are made away 
with, or placed in deposit. 

(2 .)—Commutation not on the Revenue Roll. 

Commutation for service not included in the Reve¬ 
nue Roll is exceptional, and only occurs' in those Dis¬ 
tricts where the parties who pay the commutation are so 
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numerous as to admit of a separate organization for collection. CHAPTER IV. 
Ex. gr. the Ambala Division. A special form of return is pre¬ 
pared for them. 

( 3 .)—Road Fond. 

By the constant practice of India the landowners are 
bound to keep the roads passable, and streams bridged in their 
estates: this was found very oppressive, and except in Hill 
Districts, the demand of forced labour has been commuted to one * 
per cent, on the Revenue : it is collected in the same manner 
as the Land Revenue, and placed at the disposal of the Local 
Committee of the District, who keep the roads in repair. It 
must never be forgotten that as regards these funds the Com- 
mittee are only trustees, and that the money ought to be spent on 
agricultural roads, and in fact a net work of small roads from 
village to village kept in order. The tendency to delocalize the 
Road Fund expenditure should be resisted. The constitution of 
the Committee is detailed in the Local Fund Hand Book publish¬ 
ed by the author. No other requisitions to repair roads should 
be made on the landowners. 

( 4 .)—Education Fund. 

In late days another one per cent, has been added as the 
Education Fund, and is devoted to the maintenance of Village 
Schools under the control of the Director General of Public 
Instruction. 

( 5 .)—District Post Fund. 

In the Districts a cess is levied from the landowners on 
account of the conveyance of the District post; this is generally 
fixed in the N. W. P. at four annas percent, and is at the dis¬ 
posal of the Magistrate for the purpose indicated. Every village 
and the whole area of every village and grants of waste land 
without any reservation are liable to these cesses. 

F.—Grazing Tax. 

In those vast tracts of waste, known as the Bar, on each 
side of the Chenab, the Thull in the Sind Sagor Doab, and the 
Meruth in the Trans Indus territory, it is impossible to make 
any local arrangments for farming the right of pasturage: re¬ 
course is therefore had to the expedient of levying a head tax on 
buffaloes, sheep, goats, cows and camels, which are admitted to 
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S™«- '-This practice was inherited from th« 
jab GoTemment Cor- r ormer Governments, but has been regmated 

reepondence N o. Xof 

VoL i. by British Authorities. The Revenue is 

Googaim s.ttie- verv considerable. The number of head of 

ment Keport, page J 

69. cattle and camels winch come under taxation 

amounts to many thousands. Suggestions have been made to 
abolish the capitation tax, and impose in lieu of it a light 
tax on jungle lands, which were to have been distributed 
, amons the landowners. This was rejected : 

86 of 1851. no exemption is made in favour of any indi- 

viduals, as this led to fraud. Stranger farmers are not admitted 
to contract for the tax, but the Collector makes his own arrange¬ 
ments with the Headmen of the pastoral tribes : an enumera¬ 
tion of the cattle takes place yearly : the tax is levied in the Dis- 
trict in which the grazing grounds are situated without leference 
to the place of residence of the owner of the cattle. The right 
of cutting fuel, and turning to profit the spontaneous produce 
of the soil is leased out annually, and will be noticed in Sec : G. 
An annual Settlement Report is required, and notice of the ad¬ 
ministration of this pastoral tax is made in the Annual Report: 
This system is supposed to extend with modification to the 
Mooltan and Derajat Divisions. The subject is a difficult one. 
Vast strings of camels came down from Affghanistan and pass 
through these tracts annually, and have to pay for the suste¬ 
nance afforded by the country through which they pass. The 
subject is still in a very unsatisfactory state. Special establish¬ 
ments are entertained, and a certain percentage of the income 
is reserved for the purpose of constructing wells and tanks. 

The smaller grazing grounds, with limited areas, are 
leased annually : (these have been noticed in Chap: III, Sec : L) 
A Demand Roll is submitted annually of this and all other 
miscellaneous Revenue and passed by the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. A Balance Sheet is also submitted, whether there are 
arrears or not; in fact these are two Demand Rolls, one of fixed 
and the other fluctuating revenue. 

G.— Miscellaneous Items or Revenue. 

After separate notice of the most important of the mis¬ 
cellaneous items of revenue it is still necessary to notice 
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collectively some small items 

(1.) Date Gardens. 

(2). Saltpetre. 

(S). Barilla—Sujjee. 

(4) . Flower of the Dack—Galkesoo. 

(5) . Gallnut of the Tamarisk.—Maien. 

(6) . Fisheries. 

(7) . Goldwashings. 

(8) . Iron and other mines (not Salt). 

(9) . Cattle fairs. 


(10). Salt works. 


Annual Statements of demand, collections and balances 
are called for, and the irrecoverable balances 

Boole Circular, 13 of , , , ... , 

i86i, 4 of 186a, i of nave to be remitted. The arrangements for 

1863,and 23of 1863. „ ,. , 

collection are made annually, and sometimes 
in the form of leases not according to the official year. The 
subject is always to be noticed whether there are balances 
or not. Properly the first notice of these items should have 
been in the Settlement Chapter, but they are too important to 
be mentioned twice, and this is the most convenient place. 


Hooltan Settle- (1 .) Date Tree Gardens.—The produce 

rn«t Report, page 0 f 8UC h gardens is generally included in the ' 

jhong do., page village assessment, but there are instances, in 
54 and vil which the trees are beyond the boundaries 

of any village. 

(2.) Saltpetre. Saltpetre is manufactured from am- 
55 of 1855, xxv of monia an ^ the saline efflorescence of the soil : it 
lHa! xcv^oVise^ ^ itself an ingredient of gunpowder, and used 
i«» f Aotrff XIXof a ^ so f° r medicinal and domestic purposes : it is 
therefore a valuable product of the soil, of which 
Government has reserved to itself the monopoly, restraining 
the landowners from the manufacture of the Saltpetre without 
a licence. It must be understood that the licences for the 
manufacture of Saltpetre are entirely of a Bevenue character, 
and have no connection with the Arms Act, but that the 
transport within the limits of the Province is regulated by a 
No. 57o of Aog. 6 Notification of the Local Government, and 
18fe * the export is controled by the Municipal 
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law of the Province to which it is exported. The Government 
has always the power in time of war to restrain the manufac¬ 
ture, transport, sale, export, or import, and declare it to be 
contraband of war. 

Nearly every part of this Province is prolific in the 
materials of Saltpetre, though it is more specially abundant in 
the wilder tracts : old unoccupied mounds, and deserted village 
sites, in which cattle are herded, are specially productive, and 
the right of manufacture in such localities is leased out by 
public competition : the licence is granted yearly on plain 
paper, in a particular form and the proceeds are credited to 
Miscellaneous Revenue, the leases are granted by the official 
year. 

The matter would be a very simple one, hut that the 
manufacture of Saltpetre necessarily carries with it the manu¬ 
facture of alimentary salt, which is prohibited in this Province 
for the purpose of protecting the revenue of Government de¬ 
rived from the Salt Mines: the alimentary salt produced at 
the time of manufacturing Saltpetre has to be destroyed, and 
whenever the earth of any locality is capable of producing 
more than a certain percentage of alimentary salt, the manu¬ 
facture of Saltpetre is interdicted. Thus a system of repression 
necessary for the protection of the monopoly of rock salt 
carries with it a certain degree of interference in a natural 
and valuable product. Saltpetre. Where the soil has more 
than fifty per cent, of salt, the manufacture must be interdicted. 
Precautions have to be taken that the alimentary salt is de¬ 
stroyed, and not surreptitiously made use of: the amount de¬ 
stroyed should be recorded :—the Officers of the Salt Depart¬ 
ment are naturally always on the look-out, as it is quite possible 
that a licence is taken out ostensibly to manufacture Saltpetre, 
but really to deal in salt. The salt thus produced is of differ¬ 
ent qualities, some being suitable for the consumption of men, 
or of beasts: others being only good for tanning purposes. 

Saltpetre is manufactured in two ways. I. By boiling 
in large iron pans the mixture of water with earth, which is 
known to contain Saltpetre : II. The other is by evaporating in 
basil s, by the heat of the sun, the water holding in suspension 
the earthy matter. The tax upon pans is eight rupees, and 
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upon evaporating basins twelve rupees. Act XXXI. of 1861 
has now been introduced. 


( 3 .) 


Sctootion from Bo- 
cord* of Government 
M. W. P. Part XII. 
Article* V. Googaira 
Settlement Report 
page 59. 

Mooltan do. page 
16 . 

Mooltan Settte- 
ment Report, page 

16 . 


Barilla. This item of jungle produce is found in 
Mooltan. Derajat and Hissar Divisions .• it is an 
impure carbonet of Soda, and produced from 
a plant, of which the camels are very fond; 
the plant is cut, and dried; under the influence 
of fire a liquid exudes, which is collected, and 
used ^ to make soap. The manufacture is 
in a primitive fashion, and leased to con¬ 
tractors. 


(4.) Flower of the Dack. The flower of the Palas or 
Dack is used as a die,—it is called Goolkesoo: this is produced 
in the jungle and farmed annually. 

(5.) Gall of the Tamarisk. The Gall of the Tama- 
Kooiun settle- risk, termed Maien, is produced and farmed in 

meat Report page ., 

i$ m the same manner. 

(6.) Fisheries. A stream called the Deig, flows through 
-the Lahore District, and the right of fishing is annually 
sold. 

(7.) Goldwashing. This is very exceptional. 

(8.) Iron and other mines. The source of Revenue 
derived from mines is in the Kangra District. 

(9.) Cattle Fairs. Attention having been called to the 

Book cireaU* i of necess ^y °f improving the breed of various 
kinds of cattle, fairs were instituted, or en¬ 
couraged where they existed before. A duty of not less than ten 
annaa per cent, is levied on the value of all cattle sold, but no 
sum less than one anna is taken for any animal sold, except 
goats or sheep, and for these a tainimum of half an anna per 
head: of this one-fourth is to be given away in prizes, and the 
rest credited to Government after deducting the expences of 
collection and of keeping clean the site of the fair ; the scale 
of prizes is to be given out at least six months before the fair. 
The collections may either be made by direct agency or farmed. 

(10.) Salt works. These are peculiar, and not very 
extensive, and are found only in the Delhi Division. 
Certain wells are impregnated with salt, the right of 
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using which is farmed by Government to contractors, and 
the income credited to Miscellaneous Land Revenue. 

H.—Water Tax. 

There are three kinds of Canals in the Punjaub. 

I. The scientific Canals, on which a water rate is 
collected with reference to the area irrigated. 

II. Native Canals, in which the landowners entirely 
manage the Canals, and pay nothing. 

II. Native Canals, constructed by Government, in 
return for the water of which a tax fixed at Settlement is levied. 

As regards the first the Collector is but the Ministerial 
Agent of the Canal Officers, who are restrained from making 
their collections from the landowner direct. The practice is that 
a water tax demand is sent twice a year through the Commis¬ 
sioner to the Collector, who instructs his Sub-Collector to make 
the collections, leaving all questions of remissions to be 
settled by the Canal Officers. In the event of a process 
having to be issued to enforce collections, the Collector must 
first ascertain from the Canal Department, whether they intend 
to grant suspension : if not, he must realize by the same pro¬ 
cesses as Land Revenue. Certain periodical papers of collection 
are submitted. 

As regards the second class the Collector has nothing to do. 

As regards the third the Collector stands in the same 
relation to the water tax as the to land tax : t he Settle¬ 
ment Officer has fixed the amount of payment, the parties 
who are to pay, and the conditions under which the demand is 
in part or whole to be released. N o reference is to be made to 
the Canal Officer, who will take credit in his report for what¬ 
ever the Collector certifies as collected. 

I.—Refunds. 

In the course of collection it must needs be that items 
are sometimes collected in excess : the greater the care taken in 
preparing the Roll of Demand, and the greater caution with which 
Book Circular is the collections are enforced, the fewer will be the 
of i860. occasions for refund : but still they will arise 

from cau&s over which the Collector has no control. Originally 
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the authority to order a refund as a matter o£ right CHAPTER IV* 
was rested with the Financial Commissioner, and the 
Commissioner only had power to sanction refunds rendered 
circular so or lass, necessary in consequence of their own 
order.—Er. gr. refund of a fine, the order 
for which has been cancelled by them in appeal. In 
practice howerer it was found that with respect to the 
Book circular is numerous class of refunds connected with 
assignments of Land Revenue, the sanction of 
the Financial Commissioner was merely formal. He had no 
means of informing himself as to the propriety of an applica- 
tion except from the report of a Commissioner, who was the 
party best able to judge of the merits of the proposal. The 
power was therefore conceded to Commissioners to check all 
refunds of revenue on account of assignments of Land Re¬ 
venue granted with a retrospective effect, and also of colled 
tions made from the landowners in excess. The credits 
proposed to be refunded must have however been made in the 

beyond tfcu period were to b. reported to the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. flic Commiseioner meet satisfy himself that the sum 
has been credited in the accounts Thi« mtl i t 
in the Vernacular file by the I ^ 

in the English Statement In a p^Lm'hy TTJin 
the hand-writing of the Head Clerk, certifying L the d 7 
which theaum was credited, and the item in „h- i! 
credited. The Commissioner must then satiate V ^ ir V *** 
ferring to the register of revenue “ 3 '“mself * 

of higher authority, that th. 

business. Since the intact 

— - an application Z Ind! 

co.jwss<eiesa “ ust male hU ^plication in a particular 
form, and give sufficient information. 
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CUSTODY OP RECORDS AND REGISTRATION OP 
LANDED PROPERTY. 

The second duty of the Collector is to maintain such a 
system of Record that the rights of all those who have a bene* 
fjciary interest in the land should be known inter se, or, as it 
has been stated, a system which will secure the dues of Go* 
vernment, and the right and property of individuals. The 
Record Room of the Collector is designed for the careful 
preservation of all accounts and papers regarding the Settlement 
of the Land Revenue and the rights of the landqwners 
The Collector has also to maintain a system of registration, 
which will show the exact state of the proprietors de facto at 
any time. 

A.— Record Room. 


In lax phraseology the word Duftur is used to indicate 
the office, English or Vernacular, where the orders ot the 
Collector are elaborated, and the Record Room, where records 
are deposited. This should be avoided. 


The Record Room is managed by 


Dnatoornl Amul 


employees of Government, 


stipendiary native 
the system is elabo- 


I)after Khtnah. 


rate, and the rules are condensed in a Verna¬ 


cular Treatise published by the author. Fees are levied at the 

Boole Cir. 33 of rate ° f foUF annaS P er Cenfc - 0n a11 mutations 

18t33, names of Landowners, and two»nd a half percent 

on mutation of names of assignees of Land Revenue, caused by 
transfers by deeds of sale, gift, or otherwise, and all Partitions 
and Unions of Estates. A fund is, from this and the fee for 


searching Records, formed for the maintenance of assistants to 
the Record keeper and the arrangements are such as to afford 
the freest access to the documents or, the part of all concerned 
upon the payment of a fee of eight ar.nas per hour. A party 
desirous of inspecting records must apply to the Collector stating 
his object, and the Record keeper will then place before 
him in the Record Room the file of papers required : the 
inspector will be allowed to carry a pencil and paper, but 
no pen and ink : he can obtain authenticated copies in 
the usual way by the agency of the authorized copyists : 
the Record is never to be out of sight of the Record 
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keeper : ihe Civil Courts are allowed to call for records for CHAPTER V- 

inspection. Copyist fees are fixed on a certain scale, as it is the 

object of Government til it the information of the Record Room 

should be readily available to the public: parties may 

also bring their own copyists, to whom the paper copied 

should be read by a responsible Officer. The Sub-Collector is 

authorized to give copies of extracts from certain Registers in 

his office. 


No stamp paper is 
to bo admitted into 
tho Record Room 
until a hole has been 
punched into it to 
prevent uny fraud. 

Hook Circular 50, 
of 1850. 


It is unnecessary in this treatise to enter into the 
mechanical details of the Record Room : the 
main divisions are: 1. The General papers, which 
are kept collectively for the whole district: II. 
The separate papers which relate to the allairs 
of a particular village. The whole are ranged 
in lofty well-ventilated chambers on large racks. A certain 
number of racks arc assigned to each Sub-Collectorate, an 1 
the name is stuck upconspicu >u<ly : the papers of each villags 
are kept in separate bundles, and the colour of these bundles 
varies according to each Sub-Collectorata: thus ni bun lie 
can go astray. Registers are kept up in a certain form 
for both main divisions, and the headings of these Registers 
correspond with the distribution of the business of the Col¬ 


lector’s office, which will be m^re particularly described in 
Cap. VIII. In the bundle of each village is kept a fiy index 
in which the tntries are made according to the date of filing the 
Records, which are numbered consecutively, and cannot therefore 
be abstracted : the entry in the Register is according to headings, 
but the fly index is according to dates. The papers of each 
Record are fastened with thread to one corner with an index 
on a separate sheet showing each paper : this index shows the 
name ot the village, the heading of the case, the date of final 
order: each paper is designated, numbered, and the whole totalled; 
thus the removal or addition of a single paper is guarded against. 
The English portion of the proceedings is not to be tied up 
indiscriminately with the Vernacular papers : but is to be 
threaded on a separate string. But the English papers are to 
bear the same number which they would have borne if filed 
with the Vernacular papers, and must be entered in the index 
on the fly leaf. All English proceedings are to be on foolscap 
paper. If a case relates to two villages it is placed with 
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CHAPTER V- the records of one, and a note of reference put up with the 
other. In the village bundle the cases should be tied up 
in separate packets for each heading. The bundles are 
arranged in alphabetical order. The principle of the Tillage 
System of Record is primarily by localit}", secondly by headings, 
thirdly by time, as the cases are placed in the packet of the 
heading as they are hied. 

In the general main division, the Records are divided 
according to grand subjects, and these subject bundles are han- 
died in a manner analogous to village, bundles. Not only do 
the cases elaborated in the Head Quarters Office, find their way 
to the Record Room, but also cases from the out-stations and 
Sub-Collectorates, and these are disposed of according as they 
belong to the geueral or village main divisions. The papers 
filed by the village accountant arc very bulky ; and they 
should always be kept in the village bundles, and not separate. 

Care will be requisite to maintain the proper arrangement 
of the Records, when they have once been put in order. The 
state of a Record Otiiee and the efficiency of the Record keeper 
are easily ascertained. It is only necessary to call for the gene¬ 
ral indexes, to open them at random, to lay the hand upon the 
entry regarding any particular misl, and then to observe the 
tune occupied in its production, and the means by which it is 
found, lu a well regulated office, only a few minutes should 
be occupied in producing the required papers. Rules should 
be prescribeo lor the delivery of the completed misls to the 
Record Office, and the deposit of them by the Record keeper in 
their appropriate place. It might be a rule that on each Sa¬ 
turday the Superiutendent should make over to the Record 
keeper the misls, disposed of in the week immediately preceding 
that just expired, and that these should always be placed in 
their proper shelves in the course of the following week. Arrears 
ought never to be allowed to accumulate, and that they do 
not accumulate, cun always be ascertained by demanding 
from the Superintendent the file ol auy class of suits, by oL- 
serving the date of decision of any late case and the date of 
delivery to the Record keeper, and by then seeing whether it 
lias been properly placed in the Record Office. When the 
Record keeper has once given his receipt for it, he becomes 
entirely responsible for its safe custody. * 
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In order then to satisfy oneself of the efficient state of a 
Record Office, it will be necessary to ascertain that the Records 
are rightly arranged, and can be quickly produced; that they are 
placed up to the latest date required by the standing rules of 
the Office, and entered in the indexes; that the fly indexes 
for each village are properly kept up; and that the files them¬ 
selves are rightly compiled, the papers being properly numbered 
and enumerated in the list, and the list closed. 

The last named operation should be done in the Office, 
before delivery to the Record Keeper, and that officer should 
refuse to receive the file till it has been thus made up. 

In course of time it has been found that Records accu¬ 
mulate beyond the capacity of Record Room to hold them : this 
has led to the preparation of rules for systematic removal and pe¬ 
riodical destruction of useless Vernacular Records. Periodical Re¬ 
turns, Books, Registers and Accounts, which are of an ephemeral 
character, can, with great advantage, be removed, soaked in 
water till they are reduced to a state of pulp, and then sold to 
the Prison Paper Manufactories as the material for new paper, 
the price being carried to the Record Office fund. Records 
are never to be sold to private individuals: they are to be 
soaked in water before they leave the Office, and if they cannot 
be disposed of in the Jail Manufactory, they are to be burnt. 
A large discretion is conferred on Collectors in this matter, but 
in dubious cases the Commissioner should be referred to. The 
same principle applies to Sub-Collectorate Records, from which 
all useless papers should be weeded out. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the detail of these rules, which will be found in the 
Vernacular Manual above alluded to, but to enable the opera¬ 
tion to be conducted without interruption, the index of each 
file of papers shows in two columns the papers to be retained 
permanently, and the papers to be destroyed after a certain 
interval: the Record Keeper on receiving the file will separate 
the papers according to the two columns : three years is the in¬ 
terval fixed : upon the~first introduction of the system additional 
agency was required, but, when once started, the periodical 
clearance should be maintained month by month without any 
ex pence. 


CHAPTER V- 
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We now enumerate the Registers 
of 1860 . which the Collector ought to keep up, ot per¬ 

manent utility 

I. Register of Balances of Land Revenue to be paid 

by instalments—Cap. IV. Sec. B., (2.1 

II. do. of estates under direct management—■Cap. 

IV. Sec. C., (4.) 

III. do. of transfers of shares to solvent shareholders 

—Cap. IV. Sec. C., (5.) 

IV. do. of Farms for Balances—Cap. IV. Sec. C., (6.) 

V. do. of estates the prop erty of Government—Cap. 

II. Sec. A., (2.) 

VI. do. of Superiors Landowners.—Cap. II. Sec. 

C., (1.) 

VII. do. of Village-Accountants—Cap. II. Sec. E., (2.) 

VIII. do. of Partitions.—Cap. III. Sec. G. 

IX. do. of Assignments of Land Revenue in^| O 

perpetuity. | 7 

X. do. do. do. for life or lives. 1 td t-t 

I * Hi 

XI. do. do. do. for mainte. j 

nance of institutions. J 9 

XII. do. of appropriation for Government and public 

purposes—Cap. III. Sec. E. 

XIII. do. of property hypothecated as security for Go¬ 

vernment purposes. 

XIV. do. of Government Employees. 

XV. do. of Rural Notables—Cap. II. Sec E., (5.) 

No form of Register is prescri bed, as the information 
is already collected in many Districts, and it is not desired 
to give unnecessary trouble: the English or Vernacular 
language may be used at pleasure : separate volumes are not 
required : one or two pages will often exhaust the subject in a 
Register of general information. When any particular Re¬ 
gister does not apply to a District, it need not be kept up, 
and the preparation of those which, are necessary, should be 
gradual so as not to interrupt current work. Every Collector 
will feel how convenient it is to have correct information 
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ready on any subject, instead of leaving to wait till a search CHAPTER V- 
has been made. When once prepared, the Native Superin¬ 
tendent of the Office will be held responsible that they are 
kept corrected up to date: otherwise they will soon be useless. 

It is the Commissioner’s duty when on Circuit to inspect 
the Collector’s Record Room, and to report to the Financial 
Commissioner when he is dissatisfied. If a Record Room 
falls out of order, the Collector, who has allowed this, will 
have to pay for the re-adjustment : if on taking charge an 
officer does not make a timely report of the state of affairs, 
he will be similarly answerable. Arsenicated paper only 
should be used : it is generally expedient to employ the 
Jail Manufactures. 

B.— Mutation of Names. 

The system of registration of rights and interests in land 
must not be mixed up, as it often is, with the registration of as¬ 
surances or deeds, which is conducted by the Registrars of the 
District. The duty of the Collector is simply to provide that 
his registers should shew the name of the actual incumbent 
of every species of landed property. The Village Accountant 
in the village, the Sub-Collector in the Sub-Collectorate, the Col¬ 
lector in the District, maintains registers. Analogous to these, 
registers are maintained in every town, where a housetax is col¬ 
lected; and in every Cantonment and Sanitarium. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer is supposed to have made the Record of Rights 
correct up to date, and his Records are the basis of the 
Collector’s further preceedings, which have no judicial 
character. 

Nor should certain operations, which are entrusted to 
the Collector, such as partitions, alterations of the Settlement 
assessment, transfers of possession by order of the Collector 
or account of Balances, or of competent Courts, be further 
alluded to in this Chapter, than so far as their results affect the 
register. In his capacity of Registrar the Collector does nothing 
but take care that his registers photograph the existing state 
of things. Transfers of land can be enforced by order of Civil 
Court, or for Revenue Balances: the Settlement Record can be 
judicially amended: land can be taken for Government purposes. 

Revenue assignments can be made; but the Collector has no power 
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otherwise to make forcible transfers. In some Districts the 
practice sprang up from want of attention to the subject, 
aud the little value which is attached by proprietors to their 
newly recorded rights. 

The line should be sharply betwixt a transfer of land 
and a mutation of names. One is the act of a Judicial or Reve¬ 
nue Officer armed with certain powers: the other is the entry 
in a book of a Registrar, recording an admitted fact, or the 
result of a separate judicial or revenue order. There may be 
occasions when names are added without removing another 
name, or names are removed without adding another. This is 
the case when the names of mortgagees, farmers, balance- 
transferees, trustees, managers, or parties in possession, are 
added or removed. But generally the procedure implies the 
substitution of name or names, for name or names removed. 

The existence of every kind of property or interest in 
land brings with it the necessity of maintaining registers for 
noticing the changes, which are the result of the operations of 
time, necessity, or caprice. The Superintendent of village ac¬ 
countants, and the village accountant are the responsible recor¬ 
ders of these mutations, under the orders of the Sub-Collector 
and Collector. It is presumed that the records prepared at 
Settlement are more or less correct: if any palpable errors are 
detected, and admitted by the parties concerned, the Collector 
can order the correction to be made: but this must be done 
with caution, and the safest way is to adhere to the rule 
(Chapter III, Sec. H) which provides that a regular suit should 
precede a correction of the Settlement Record. 

Mutations of names are of four (4) kinds:— 

I. Village Headmen involving a change in the revenue 
register at the Head Quarters and Sub-Collectorate. 

II. Shareholders and Sub-proprietors involving an en¬ 
try in the diary of the village accountant, and the last of his 
annual papers, and in the Sub-collectorate mutation register, 

III. Superior tandowners involving a change in the 
register at the Sub-Collectorate. 

IV. Assignees of Government Revenue on a grant ex¬ 
ceeding life tenure—involving a change in the registers of 
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assignments of Land Revenue at the Head Quarters and Sub- 
Collectorate. 

The causes of mutation are three-fold 

I. The hand of God. 

II. The order of Judicial or Revenue Courts—(sales 
and balance, transfers or decree in a regular suit.) 

III. The private consent of parties. 

The hand of God is evidenced in all cases of inherit¬ 
ance : such incidents are provided for in the Settlement Record, 
or the register of revenue-free holdings. The village ac¬ 
countant or the heirs are bound to notify the fact (under a 
penalty of discretionary fine for failing to do so,) to the 
Superintendent of village accountants who will report to the 
Sub-Collector the names of the parties on whom, as next of 
kin, the inheritance devolves. After the lapse fifteen days 
from this report, in all non-co ntentious cases the Sub-Collector 
will himself order the mutation of names in the case of the 
second and third kind which will be effected by an entry on the 
diary and mutation register. In the case of Headmen and 
Assignees of Land Revenue he will report to the Collector 
with his suggestions: after consulting the Settlement Record 
or register of alienations of land revenue, the Collector will 
issue the necessary order, which will be executed by an entry 
in the mutation registers. When the inheritance in cases of 
the second and third kind is disputed, the parties who are in 
possession will be entered, and the objectors referred to a regular 
revenue suit, unless the objectors then and there file their 
petition, when the mutation may be stayed until the case is 
decided. Were mutation to be stayed without this precau¬ 
tion, there would be no certainty that a suit would be filed. 

The second class of cases arise from the orders of:— 

I. The Civil Court. 

II. The Revenue Court in its executive or judicial 
capacity. 

These orders must be distinct, must have been execu¬ 
ted, and the mutation of names will follow as a matter of 
course. There is no occasion to prepare a separate record; 
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CHAPTER V- the mutation of names will be ordered, after possession has 
been granted by the Officer who decides the original case. 

The third class is sub-divided into 

I. Sale. 

II. Gift. 

III. Mortgage. 

Such cases can only occur as regards the 2nd and 3rd 
kinds. The office of Village Headman or the assignment of 
revenue, is not at the disposal of private parties, though 
the transfer of a sub-division of a village may often 
entail a change of the Village Headman. Where a mutation 
of names is required, both parties must attend at the Sub- 
Collectorate in person or by agent; their persons must be iden¬ 
tified, or their powers verified, and the only question is “ the 
truth of the transfer.” If this cannot be certified as a 
fact accomplished ; if there is any impediment in the way, or any 
doubt, the case must be struck off without further inquiry. It 
is here that Revenue Officers so often mistake their duty, and 
mix themselves up with the transfer, when their business is only 
with the mutation of names. 

There are three exceptions, when the Revenue Officer 
must use his discretion :— 

I. When a share in a coparcenary tenure is trans¬ 
ferred to a stranger. 

II. When the property has been hypothecated as 
security for any Government concern. 

III. When the transferred property belongs to a 
minor, an idiot, or other incapacitated individual. 

In all these cases the mutation must be stayed, and the 
parties warned that the transfer is not recognized by the Reve¬ 
nue Courts. The occupancy of the transferree will be illegal, 
but a regular suit will be required to oust him, should he main¬ 
tain his position at all hazards. 

The reason for the refusal of the mutation in the first case 
is based on the right of pre-emption which is not to be evaded : 
the sanction of the Commissioner must precede all such mutations. 
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and within a period of three months from the transfer taking 
place, or being made known to the parlies concerned, the validity 
of the transfer may be disputed by a regular revenue suit 
under para. 11, part I., Chap. XIII. of Punjab Civil Code. 

When by a deliberate act of the proprietors an estate 
has been hypothecated as security for a farm or other Govern¬ 
ment contract, it would be stultifying ourselves to allow a 
fraudulent mutation on our own registers. Registers of hypo¬ 
thecated property should be maintained for reference both at 
the Sub-Collectorate and Head Quarters. The transferee can, 
however, be dispossessed only by a regular suit, and such 
property should not ordinarily be hypothecated. 

The reason for refusing mutation in the last case, is 
that the Revenue Courts will not, in any capacity, lend them¬ 
selves to an infraction of the Punjab Civil Code, by Part I. 
Chapter VIII. of which a certain protection is thrown round 
minors, and by analogy other incapacitated land-owners. It 
is stated above that the presence of the parties or their agents 
is necessary, but an incapacitated party is unable to attend 
personally, or instruct an agent, and therefore, is not a con¬ 
senting party. To cancel any transfer of this kind, a regular 
suit must be brought by the nearest friend of the incapacitated 
party. 

Allusion has been made to certain cases where 
names are entered not in the place of, but in addition to 
others. Mortgagees pray to have their names entered as a 
record of the transaction; farmers, balance transferees, trus¬ 
tees, and managers, are entered for the convenience of parties. 
All these parties possess an estate or interest in the land, 
rather than the land itself; the real proprietor’s name is re¬ 
corded, but he is not in the management, though in posses¬ 
sion. But in the case of absent proprietors another party is 
in actual possession : the dormant, though not extinct, right of 
the real owner is recorded, and, without the consent of parties^ 
or a regular suit, no change of possession can be made: the 
entry of the name is the extent of his interests. Should he 
return, and the party in possession consent to relinquish the 
land, the village accountant should report the fact and the 
Sub-Collector can order the mutation. No provision is made 
for lessees: they are prohibited; Vide Chapter III Section I. 
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CHAPTER V. The procedure in each class of cases varies, and it is 

not desirable to impose any uniformity of practice. Mutations 
of Headmen, and Assignees of Government Revenue, and muta¬ 
tions arising from the orders of Judicial or Revenue Courts, 
must be reserved for the order of the Collector or a qualified 
Assistant or Extra Assistant. All other non-contentious cases 
may be disposed of by Sub-Collectors, if they are considered 
qualified. Contentious cases must be referred by Sub-Collec¬ 
tors for orders. The only cases which require the sanction of 
the Commissioner, are mutations of names in favour of 
strangers, a restriction which may perhaps be withdrawn. 

It is the general practice to issue a proclamation call¬ 
ing for objections, and a certain period (15 days) is fixed, with¬ 
in which the mutation does not take place. There is no 
objection to this practice as giving time for the parties charg¬ 
ed with the duty to certify the fact of the transfer, and the 
absence of any of the three vital objections. The non-appear¬ 
ance within that period does not bar the remedy of a regular 
suit to any objector who may object to the transfer, or the 
formal mutation which followed. But the objection will not 
be remedied at the expense of an innocent transferee, who 
must be reimbursed by the transferer for any loss that he has 
suffered. 

If attention be paid to these rules, no injustice will be 
perpetrated on any one. If a widow, or a party having only 
a life interest, transfers a property, it is not the duty of the 
Revenue Authorities to stay the mutation, but a regular 6uit 
will at once secure the remainder to the heirs. If one of 
many attempt to effect a mutation of names of many, in an un¬ 
divided state, without their authority, the names of those only 
who consent in person, or by agent, will be removed: the entry 
in such a case on the village accountant’s register is the index 
of the extent of the property, as there can be no separate posses¬ 
sion proved, and the transferee must file a regular revenue 6uit 
to compel the removal of those names. If fraudulent personifi* 
cations, or fraudulent transfers take place, to anticipate a de¬ 
cree of court, or evade a just claim, a regular suit will secure a 
judgment on that issue. 

In the Annual Revenue Report certain headings and 
a Statement are reserved for remarks on the transfers of 
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property, which have taken place in the last year. These trans- CHAPTER V. 
fers will generally be made known by the mutation whioh 
ordinarily follows. The value of land in the market is evi¬ 
denced by the prices received for sales or mortgages. If owing 
to pressure of assessment the land-owners are driven to sell 
or mortgage, it is the bounden duty of the Collector to make 
immediate inquiries: it is not sufficient to abstain from direct 
interference in bringing about transfers; they must take timely 
warning from their spontaneous occurrence. If the asssess- 
ment is the cause, the assessment must be reduced : it is only 
putting off the evil day to allow such things to go on. 

Finally, as shown in Chapter II Section E, once a 
year the village accountant, at the time of the preparation of 
the annual papers, must hunt up all unreported transfers, 
where the parties have not applied for mutations. In every 
such case the Superintendent of village accountants by report 
should move the Sub-Collector to take the necessary steps to 
ascertain the fact, and record the mutation, and if he fails to do 
so he is liable to a fine, or dismissal. Thus each year the 
record of the status of property will be correct up to date. 

Tears may elapse before this state of correctness is arrived at, 
bnt til) that has been attained, the system will not be complete. 

As regards the registers of landowners, the person 
whose name should be entered in his own right is the proprietor 
de facto or the person in acknowledged possession; this 
appears from the necessity of the case. The register must be 
compiled on some uniform plan. It would be impossible to 
make it a complete and correct register of proprietors de jure, 
because right as separate from possession is an obscure matter, 
difficult of ascertainment, and falling entirely within the pro-, 
vince of the Civil Courts, and beyond the cognizance of a Col¬ 
lector. To enter in the registers sometimes proprietors de jure 
an d at other times proprietors da facto, would cause confusion, 
and deprive the register of its proper character as uniformly 
exhibiting the same class of facts. It therefoie results that 
the latter only should be entered. 

But cases occur where the acknowledged proprietor is 
not the manager of the estate, and consequently is not the 
jierson to whom the Collector is to look as primarily responsible 
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for payment of the Government revenue, and whom he is 
to recognize as authorized to collect the rents of the estate. 
For instance, an agent often manages an estate for his princi* 
pal, a son for his father, or a guardian for his ward. The real 
acknowledged proprietor may be temporarily out of possession, 
and his right may be transferred for a lime to another, as for 
instance to a mortgagee, a Government farmer, or an adminis¬ 
trator appointed by the Civil Court. To meet these cases, the 
register should show both the proprietor and the manager. 
When the proprietor manages his own property, the latter 
column will be blank. In private leases, given by the proprie¬ 
tor, a stipulation is sometimes made in the lease that the lesse e 
shall pay the Government revenue and manage the estate. In 
such cases the name of the lessee would appear as manager, but 
if the proprietor continue to pay the Government demand 
himself, there will be no such entry. 

Changes may occur either of proprietor or of manager, 
and both should be shown. For instance, in a mortgaged es¬ 
tate, the mortgagee is entirely responsible for the Government 
revenue, and yet the equity of redemption is a legal right pos¬ 
sessed by the mortgager, and is capable of transfer. The mort- 
«*a"er is entitled to claim that such transfer should be shewn in 

& O 

the Government registers. It may be shewn in the column 
headed proprietor, without in any way affecting the title or 
possession of the mortgagee, whose name as manager will be 
retained in the register. 

Entry of name in the register has often been considered 
a privilege to which a rightful proprietor is entitled. It has 
not been made except on his application, and has been deferred 
till full satisfaction has been obtained regarding his right as 
well as his possession, and till he has paid the fees prescribed. 
He is then called upon to sign a fresh engagement for the pay¬ 
ment of the assessment, and when all these conditions have 
been fulfilled, the name of the former proprietor has been de¬ 
clared excluded, and that of the new proprietor entered. This 
may even have been done without the existence of any regular 
registers, in which the mutation could be made. 

In truth however the mutation of names in the register 
is a duty incumbent on the Collector, without reference to the 
wishes of any party. He is bound, by means of the establish- 
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ment placed at his disposal, to keep himself apprised of all 
changes of property. On satisfying himself of their actual 
occurrence, he -is bound to make the corresponding mutations 
of names in his registers, and to levy the fees appropriated by 
the legislature for the maintenance of his records. Unless he 
punctually performs this duty, his registers will lose their value, 
and will cease to be the accurate record of facts, which they 
are designed to be. The execution of a new engagement for 
payment of the Land Revenue is unnecessary, because no private 
transfer affects the right of Government to realise its demand 
from the land itself, or from the property of the occupant pro* 
prietor. 

The phrase mutation of names on the Government 
register is used very generally, but it is not to be supposed 
that any register exists from which one name is erased, and 
in which another is inserted. Such a register is kept up in the 
North-Western Provinces, or rather is made up once a year for 
the names of those who pay revenue to Government. It is 
obvious that those who pay revenue to Government, or Village 
Headmen, are but a small minority of those whose mutation 
of interest in landed property requires to be registered. In 
fact in most Collectorate Offices the requirements of the subject 
are met by a complete Register of Village Headmen made up 
at Settlement: this is necessarily corrected every year, when the 
Revenue Roll of the year is prepared. For the shareholders other 
than the Village Headmen, the Settlement Record of Rights 
is the starting point, and the annual papers of the village 
accountant show the annual changes. For the superior 
landowners, assignees of Government revenue, and tenants 
with rights of occupancy, correct registers of a certain date 
exist, or the Settlement record supplies the material for 
making such a register, and as each mutation is made it is 
entered in a subordinate register of intermediate mutation, so 
upon reference to the starting register, and the register 
showing subsequent changes, a correct report of the exact 
state of property is always forthcoming. 

The subject is confessedly not in a satisfactory state : 
the real cure is to have quinquennial registers made correct up to 
date, taking up one of the five (5) subjects each year •. thus there 
will always be a correct starting point of less than five (5) 
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years: subsequent mutation could then be made actually on the 
register, or in an appendix, called Register of Intermediate 
Mutations to be caught up into their proper place at the end 
of the five (5) years. We have the analogy of the Roll of 
the Houses of Parliament, which is made up correct at the 
commencement of each Session, or the lists of a Club or a 
School. There is no other mode which suggests itself of keep¬ 
ing up correct registers with a reasonable amount of trouble. 

As some check on fraudulent conveyances, Registrars 
of Deeds are expected to send a copy of all deeds which are 
registered and affect landed property to the Collector, and at the 
close of the month an extract from their index showing the 
particulars of all deeds affecting landed property : the object 
is to diminish the chance of interpolation, and to add to the 
facilities of reference. The deeds thus received should be 
placed in the bundle of the village to which they belong, and 
entered in the village and general registers, but separate form 
and independent of any record of mutation of names, as 
possibly the deed may never be acted upon: when the 
extract of the index is received, a careful camparison should be 
made to see that every deed has been received: thus every 
deed can be traced, as the searcher will only have to indicate 
the name of the village. Thus parties interested can always 
satisfy themselves when any deed is executed affecting their 
interests by asking leave to inspect the register of their 
village, and none of those dangerous documents, prepared only 
on the chance of being useful, can escape detection. Mutation 
of names will, of course, not be made till the provisions of the deed 
have been carried into effect, and the ttansfer has taken place. 
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CHAPTER VI. CHAPTER VI- 

ADJUDICATION OP SUITS CONNECTED WITH 
THE PROCEEDS AND OCCUPANCY OP LAND. 

What used to be called the summary jurisdiction of the 
Collector as regards recovery of the proceeds and occupancy of 
land has ceased to exist both in this Province, and in the rest of 
the Presidency of Port William. Act X of 1859 in the Provinces 
of Bengal Proper, and the North-Western Provinces, has con¬ 
verted what was a jurisdiction summary and partial into one that 
is regular and exclusive. The Civil Courts of first instance are 
entirely barred, as the Revenue Officers are more competent to 
dispose of this class of suits. That Act has not been extend¬ 
ed to this Province, but may, with great advantage, be studied, 
as containing the correct procedure both as regards the suit and 
the law of distraint. In this Province, the Civil Courts of all 
grades are barred: as a rule these cases are disposed of by the 
Sub-Collector, from whose order an appeal lies to the Col¬ 
lector with a power of special appeal to the Commis- 
BookCircularXII. sioner > whose order is final: The period of 

of B^kOirouiarXVl. a PP eal “ 0Q e month only from the date of 
•rises. decision. 

It must be remembered that all Circulars of the N. W. 

P. and Sec. IV of the Directions to Collectors N. W. P., the 
spirit of which had been adopted in this Province, have been 
cancelled by the introduction of Act X of 1850 ; and, having no 
force in the Province to which they originally applied, can with 
no advantage be studied or referred to by officers in this Pro* 
vince. The adjudication of the original suit having been 
entirely made over to the Sub-Collectors, a vernacular Manual 
was prepared by the author of this treatise, and was circulated 
by authority, and may be referred to with regard to the proce¬ 
dure, which is in all material points identical with that of the 
Civil Court suit. 

The following is the classification of suits for the pro- 
needs and occupancy of land 

A. Rent or compensation for rent deraandable by 
landowners from tenant. 
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B Revenue demandable by Village Headmen from 
their coparceners, and by revenue assignees from Village 
Headmen. 

0. Replevin. *1 b roU ght by tenants against land- 

D. Exaction. )• owner 

B. Ouster. J 

p. Pees recorded at Settlement for village Office¬ 
holders, or village purposes. 

G. Against village accountants or agents who refuse 
to produce papers connected with management of village. 

The suit for rent can be brought one month before the 
Book Circular revenue is due. The period of limitation in 
xlvi, of i 860 . all cases is twelve (121 Calendar months from 

the date on which the demand was due, or the injury was 
committed. 


Unless there is a written agreement, only the custom¬ 
ary amount which has been paid in past years, can be claimed 
in this Court. Any claim for enhancement or abatement must 
be rejected. 


By analogy all farmers of Miscellaneous Revenue have 
Book citoaUr the same privilege conceded to them. It 
xlvi of i 860 . must be always remembered -that no ques¬ 
tion of right can be tried. in this Court, the object of which is 
to help a party to the enjoyment of an undoubted right. If 
the previous question of the right is with any prima face show 
of reason raised by the defendant, the case must be struck 
offi 


A certificate of decision is to be given in the same form 
Book circular x., as that in use in the Civil Courts. The pro- 
ofI86l ‘ cedure of execution of decree is identical with 

the practice of the Civil Courts, and always in the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor's Court. 


Caution should be used in summoning agriculturists 
Book circular at inconvenient seasons from their fields, 
LX1I, of 1858. when tteir presence i s required to cultivate, or 

gather in their harvest. 
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Processes are served by a Sheriff's messenger at a fixed 
_ . _. , low rate of cost, which is entered in the table 

with which all Sheriffs are supplied by the 
Judicial Commissioner.- No fee is leviable in 
appeal cases. The Stamp is fixed by Acts of 
the Legislature, and is detailed in the table 

above alluded to. 

Resistance of process of this Court ean be punished by 
fine, and the fine levied by distress. 


LXVI.of 1859, 

Book Circular LX, 
of 1860. 

Book Circular IX, 
of 1861. 

Book Circular 
XXIII, of 1862. 


The existence of so many Revenue Assignees in this 
Province must have a tendency to make the suits for revenue 
very numerous: they can only sue the Village Headmen, 
when there has been a Settlement made. On the other hand 
owing to the law of distraint being unknown to the land- 
owners, cases of replevin never occur. 

The person or the chattels of the judgment debtor can 
be proceeded against: if the defaulter be owner of an heritable 
and transferable property on which the balance has arisen, 
(Vide Chapter II Sec: C. 2 b. and Sec: D, 1 and 2) Such rights can 
be attached and sold: if the defaulter be a tenant with right of 
occupancy (Chapter II Sec: D, 1 and 2) which is not transferable, 
the landowner may cancel the tenure, and oust the defaulter. 
He can imprison the defaulter in the Civil Jail if he lodge 
diet money. If the rent is taken by division of the 
crop or appraisement, decree will be for a certain 
quantity of grain, or the market value. If the tenant 
has wilfully deteriorated the cultivation, the decree must be 
for an average value of a crop of the particular land. Several 
tenants may be included in one suit. The village accountant 
must always depose as a sworn accountant referring to the 
books which he is required to keep, and his evidence should 
generally after the parties have been confronted and examined 
be sufficient for the issue raised. The suit for ouster must be 
between landowner and tenant, not tenant and tenant or land, 
owner and landowner *. these suits should be disposed of with 
rapidity, and no arrears allowed to accumulate. The Collector 
should watch the fluctuation of suits, as indicative of the state 
of affairs of his District. If this Court works properly, all 
irregular interference on the part of the Officers of Government 
will be unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER VU- 

MINISTERIAL AGENCY OP OTHER COURTS 
AND OFFICES. 

A.— Civil Couut. 

The Collector is bound to execute the orders and precepts 
of other Courts and Offices : the most important of course is 
the Law Court of the District. The practice in this Province so 
far differs from that of the N. W. P. in this particular inas¬ 
much as the same Officer is Collector, and Civil Judge : there 
is therefore no possibility of antagonism. The same reasons 
however render it desirable that all decrees of the Civil Courts 
affecting land should be executed through the Revenue Office, 
and such is the practice. The action of the Civil Courts of 
the Province is quite independent of the rules of the Revenue 
Department, but decrees must be given in conformance with the 
Settlement Record, or the Collector will be unable to execute 
them. The requirements of the Civil Court are as follows 

(1.) Attachment. 

(2.) Dispossession. 

(S.) Partition. 

(4.) Sale. 

(5.) Farm. 

The Court must be specific as to what is to be done, 
and the nature of the rights and interests to be affected : alt 
rights in land, which are transferable and heritable, are liable 
to the operation of the law, and the constituted tribunal can 
decide on the question of the rights of the de facto possessor 
as opposed to claimants, and the liabilities of those rights to 
meet the demand of encumbrancers and creditors : but such is 
not the case with regard to revenue assignments—'the Executive 
Government reserve to themselves the decision on the claims 
to inheritance : encumbrances are only recognized for the life 
time of the incumbent, and under certain circumstances fully 
detailed in Cap II, Sec *. B beyond that term. So also the tenant 
right may or may not be amenable to Civil Court decrees 
according to circumstances; for a tenant at will has nothing 
to transfer, and tenants with right of occupancy do not 
necessarily possess any interest which is transferable. As a 
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of course no fees of an office holder are liable to 
attachment, and if the Court insisted on such a measure, 
the revenue authorities would have no alternative but to 
remove the office holder from his post, as it is clear that 
he could not discharge the duties properly and honestly, 
unless he enjoyed the emolument. 

(1.)—Attachment. 

Attachment by order of Court may take place as a 
mesne process previous to decree to prevent waste, or sub¬ 
sequent to decree for the same purpose until final arrangements 
to sell or farm can be made. Attachments for contempt of 
Court can be made also. The Collector then occupies 
as regards the attached estate the same position as he 
does to estates attached for balances of Land Eevenue, 
(Chapter IV Sec: C. 3), and he has to render annual 
accounts to the Court. The Court must state specifically 
whether the tenant right is to be attached as well as 
the proprietory. No part of the expense of attachment 
should fall on Government. The same remarks apply to attach¬ 
ments by order of the Criminal Court. 

(2.)—Dispossession. 

Supposing the Court or&frs a property to be 
transferred from one person to ancfther, its decree must 
be worded in a manner consonant to the tenure of the 
estate, and the Collector m ust be directed to carry out the 
order. This proceeding must depend on the nature of the 
tenure. If the whole of the village, or the whole of a recog¬ 
nized share of the village is to be transferred from one person 
to another, this must be done by an actual or symbolical dis¬ 
possession of the one from, and giving entry to the other upon 
the estate, warning the tenants and making a memorandum of 
entry in the diary of the village accountant. Any disturbance 
of possession thus given would be a breach of the peace or 
trespass, and entail criminal penalties, or civil damages. If, 
however, the property to be transferred is a recoi ded share in 
an undivided estate, of which the profits are annually divided 
on a scheme laid down at Settlement, a mutation of names 
must take place as the symbol and record of the transfer, the 
Village Headmen and accountant must be informed, and the 
tenants warned. Any interference after this on the part of the 
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dispossessed party would amount to a trespass and misappro* 
priation, and the party to whom possession is given has a 
right of action. 

On giving possession of landed property to any party 
under decree of Court, and making mutation of names, it may 
transpire that the name of another person is entered in the Re¬ 
gister than that of the person whose exclusion from the property 
is ordered. If so this should be certified to the Civil Court, 
with whom will rest the responsibility of caring that third per¬ 
sons are not injured. The Collector in his executive revenue 
capacity must remain quite passive. When the person, 
whose name is to be removed, is a Village Headman, 
the Civil Court has no power to constitute an office holder 
in his room. The estate of the office holder must follow 
the order of the Court, but his office will be filled up 
in the manner described in Cap. II, Sec: E. It must never 
be forgotten also that the Civil Court has no power over the 
assessment. 

When property is under litigation, the practice 

has sometimes been to forbid mutation of names by 

way of caveat. This is of very little use, for mutation 

of names must follow the transfer : the Court can always 

more effectually act by attachment, and then all transfers are 
arrested, and the possession will follow the order of the Court. 

(&.)—Partition. 

It is possible that imperfect partition may be 
ordered by the Civil Court: if so it will be carried out by the 
Collector in the manner described in Cap. Ill, Sec: Gr, 2. 
Nothing further will be allowed under the Revenue constitu¬ 
tion of the Province. 

(4.)—Sale. 

Sale may be ordered by the Court,• if the pro¬ 

perty be held in severalty and not ancestral, under the sanction 
of the Civil Judge; but when land held in common, or ancestral 
land is proposed for sale, the sanction of the highest Court 
Jndioiai circular * 8 necessary, and this is solicited in a parti- 
10 Finanoia!i 8 °B o o k cular form. The necessity of obtaining this 
Cirouiar es of 1868. sanction and showing good reasons for the sale 

makes the Civil Court very cautious in resorting to this measure 
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and it is only allowed when there are circumstances which 
appeal exceptionally justifying : what these circumstances are 
it is unnecessary to detail, and it is impossible to justify this 
measure on politico-economical grounds, and no doubt, the 
yalue of land is reduced thereby, and the interest of money 
raised. Independently of this the improvement of the soil is 
retarded. Still the move is in the right direction, though 
possibly it may be relaxed hereafter. The rights of Sub, 
proprietors, and tenant rights will be sold without hesitation. 

When sales do take place th e Collector alone must be 
employed, and great care must be taken to prevent irregularities 
and injustice. 

It sometimes occurs that, through the mistake or 
malicious desiga of the decree-holder, property is advertised 
for sale, in which the person against whom the decree is issued 
has, in fact, no right or interest whatever. The sale in such case 
might occasion much alarm and risk to the real owners of the 
property, but the Court on receiving notice will provide effec¬ 
tually for the prevention of such injustice. If the Collector has 
reason to suspect that such is the case, he will be careful to 
inform the real owner of the property of the intended sale 
and instruct him what steps he should take to prevent it. 
The Civil Court cannot set aside the sale merely on a remons. 
trance addressed to them by the Collector, but if the party, 
whose interests are affected, petitions them and prays an 
investigation, they cannot refuse to hear him. 

The formalities of a sale by order of Court are as 

follows 


I. The Court must send a requisition in a form laid 

down. 


II. The Collector must verify the entries, and having 
done so issue proclamation of sale in a form laid down. 

III. On the day of sale information shall be laid on 
the table of the nature of rights, and interests sold, together 
with an account of the liabilities. 
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IV. Objections are to be heard by the Court: the Col¬ 
lector must proceed with the sale, unless the whole amount 
proposed to be realized is paid in. 

V. The purchaser shall pay down 15 per cent, and the 
remainder within ten (10) days. 

VI. The sum being made the Collector will report to 
the Court; the sale is final after thirty days. 

VII. The sale price is to be paid as the Court directs: 
possession to be given to purchaser. 

VIII. All such sales are of the nature of a private 
transfer : the purchaser takes the estate with all its liabilities. 

(5.)—Farm. 

Where a decree cannot be executed by any means, 
it may sometimes be advisable to lease 
«.!« » the land ot the judgment deMor on favourable 

terms, end appropriate the proceeds realized over and above toe 

Act viii. of 1859, Government Revenue to the gradual liquids- 

Sri“ii££S£ tion of toe debt. The sale of the land may 
10 ' lS often be objectionable, and the satisfaction 
r the decree in a reasonable time by a temporary alienation 
of the land can often be managed, or toe money may perhaps be 
rlued on a mortgage: Where the lands proposed for sme are 
cultivated hy the proprietor himself, the 
or 18 SU cir0 ” 1#r lightof cultivation subject to paying rent 

might perhaps be sold subject to the sanction of toe Commis- 

“““'itis scarcely necessary to say that insuch^no 

difference of such a sale iro 

haUnces. must always ta stance 

C ° Utt “f mCrp^nce. orthe adjudication of diffi- 
in settling accounts ^ for the enhancement of rent 

cult revenue questions. I be called U pon to report 

the Collector may, m the N. 'V. 
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upon the existence of the right, and the amount of increased 
rent fairly demandable. So in all cases connected with land 
rent, but as in this Province the Collector is himself the Civil 
Judge competent to dispose of the matter, the rule does not 
apply (Chapter XI.) 

B.— Other Courts or Officers. 

The Collector is also called upon to execute the orders of 
other Courts, and to comply with the requisitions of other Collec- 
torate offices. For instance a property is attached by order of the 
Criminal Court of the District, and the Collector must undertake 
the management. Such attachment should rarely last beyond 
six months. Neighbouring Collectors, and possibly neighbouring 
Magistrates and officers at the heads of other Government De¬ 
partments, have occasion to call for the assistance of the Collector. 
Ex. gr. the Director of Public Instruction corresponds about his 
Education Fund; tenders for farms, or for supplies are called 
for, and a great variety of circumstances arise, in which the 
Collector is troubled iu his executive capacity, either in the Eng¬ 
lish, or Vernacular language In Cap. IX Sec: A. 6 some re¬ 
marks are made as to the mode of disposing of such references: 
they should be reduced into the smallest possible compass, and 
the Collector should do nothing not warranted by law, or, be¬ 
fore he takes any action whatsoever, satisfy himself lond-fide, 
that he is in jurisdiction for he will be answerable to the Go¬ 
vernment, and to the parties injured, for any arbitrary use of 
the power and machinery, which are only placed at his disposal 
for certain and legal purposes, and he must not do at the mo¬ 
tion of others what he would not do on his own motion. All 
vague and general requisitions should be demurred to. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AGENCY. 

We now pass to the important subject of Agency. The 
Collector occupies a middle position: as an Executive Officer 
he has to be implicitly obedient to the Commissioner, who is 
again in strict subordination to the Financial Commissioner, as 
that Officer is to the Local Government: but under the rules of 
practice (Cap. IX Sec: A), certain powers have been delegated 
to each grade, and as each Officer has risen through all grades, 
the powers are thoroughly understood. 

A.—-Controlling Officers. 

The controlling Officers of the revenue machine are the 
Commissioner in his own Division, and the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner in the whole Province: it is not very important to the 
student or practitioner to know more than this, and by the time 
that he reaches the controlling Office, he will have learnt how to , 
conduct those duties by long practice in the subordinate posts. 

As a general rule it will be found much easier to give satisfaction 
to those above you, than to those who are subordinate, but with 
firmness, conciliating style of correspondence, and an intimate 
knowledge of the subject, this object will be attained, if it is at¬ 
tainable. Those who are most disobedient as subordinates are 
invariably the most exacting of obedience in the controlling 
offices, for the same selfishness and want of self-distrust crops 
out on both occasions. 

It has been ruled that officers in the Public Service, 
Orders of the See. Civil or Military, cannot be permitted to en- 

of State No. 36, of . .. , , 

July 24 , 1860 . gage m pursuits by which their time and 
attention will be diverted from their proper duties, to which 
their entire energies should be devoted. It is to be clearly 
understood that no office r, so long as he remains in the active 
service of the Government, can be permitted to acquire or hold 
lands for agricultural purposes. It follows that any officer of 
the Government who holds under a false name, while he 
has an immediate interest in an agricultural concern, and 
devotes his time and thoughts to its management, is an unfaith¬ 
ful servant, who deceives his employer. 
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Notification Fo- All sales of horses, houses, or other 

KofioiirtPproperty by a public official to native erentle- 

ber3, 1858. ,. . . . 6 

men living within his jurisdiction, are forbid¬ 
den. Should a public officer be doubtful whether a transaction 
come within this prohibition, he will consult his superior Officer, 
who will either dispose of the case himself or refer to Govern¬ 
ment. 


B.—Collector and his sdbordinates. 

But the Collector has also a large number of subordi¬ 
nates, and he exercises a very large amount of patronage. 
Some of his subordinates are like himself European British 
subjects, of the Covenanted and Uncovenanted branches of the 
Civil Service: others are Natives of this country, Christians 
and non-Christians ; some of both classes hold their appoint¬ 
ments of Government, by an. order in the 
Circular 89, of 58. and are removeable by Government 

only : on their joining an appointment a report is to be made to 
the Financial Commissioner, by all gazetted officers through 
the regular channel: others are appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioner, or subject to the sanction of the Commissioner, and can be 
removed by that officer only : the remainder are appointed and 
removeable by the Collector, subjecttin the latter class of cases 
to an appeal to the Commissioner in his executive capacity. 
Cximinal or Civil prosecutions of employees of Government are 
possible under certain rules, for offences committed in their 
official as well as their private character, but further allusion 
is not necessary to this point. It must always be remembered 
that the relation of the Government to its employees is that 
of Master, and is governed by the ordinary civil law ot the 
Province. The Government is perfectly at liberty to employ 
only those whom it chooses, to dispense with the services of 
those whom it chooses, and to proscribe them from future 
employment. Similarly any employee can, at pleasure, leave the 
service of Government. The question is one of contract; the 
object of Government is to get good servants, and to treat them 
well, and pensions are secured as the reward of long and tried 
services. It is as well that this should be understood by both 
parties. Qualifications are required both for admsision to 
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and retention of office, and this can only be secured by a system 
of examinations. 

The Agency at the disposal of the Collector will be 
treated of in the following sub*heads :—*» 

(1.) European gazetted Officers. 

(2.) Native gazetted Officers. 

(3.) Ministerial Agency at Head Quarters and out 
stations. 

(4.) Sub-Collectorates. 

Not only will the constitution and salaries of the Offi¬ 
cers (other than the Covenanted and Commissioned servant of 
Government) be noted, but the duties of every employee to the 
State, whom he serves, will be fully described, or the quarter 
indicated in which that information can be obtained. 

(1.)—European gazetted Opficers. 

With regard to the Collector, who is necessarily a 
gazetted Officer, but who may be either a Covenanted, Commis¬ 
sioned, or Uncovenanted Officer, at the discretion of the Local 
Government, some words are necessary. 

Frequent and unreserved intercourse with all classes of 

Direction* to Re- the community is most necessary for the 
Tenne offioers. page e fg c j eQ ^. performance of a Collector's duties. 

Nothing tends more to promote this, than the habit of con' 
stantly moving about the District during the cold season. The 
work which must necessarily be performed at Head Quarters, 
should be so arranged, as to leave the Collector free to move 
about the interior of his District, for a considerable portion of 
the year ; and the season, when this is practicable, should be 
diligently employed for the acquisition of that knowledge 
of the country and of the people which is indispensable for 
the full comprehension of many questions which must come 
before him for decision. A friendly and conciliatory demeanour 
towards the people should particularly be studied. The public 
Officer, who comes amongst them not only as possessed of 
higher moral principle and of superior education and intelligence* 
but also as their friend, sympathizing with them in their mis¬ 
fortunes and studious of their best interest, will always find 
them meet him with gratitude, and ready obedience. 
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The Collector and his subordinates are invested with CHAPTER VIII. 
magisterial powers. The influence and the opportunity of 
beneficial exertion, which result from this, are great. It is 
essential to the advancement of the great interests entrusted to 
the Collector that complete security of life and property should 
exist throughout the District. It is essential to the development 
of industry, that all lawless violence be repressed, and so repres¬ 
sed, as least to interfere with the comfort and welfare of the 
peaceful and well-disposed. The strong establishments in the 
Revenue Department may be made the efficient agents for 
strengthening the Police, and the Magistrate, in the discharge 
of his duties as Collector, will have opened out to him channels of 
information and sources of influence, which when duly improved 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial effect. Nothing can pass 
in the District, of which it is not the duty of a Collector to keep 
himself informed, and to watch the operation. 

The Collector and his subordinates are not to receive 
complimentary addresses from those with whom they have 
been officially connected. 

The duty of a Collector towards the gazetted Officers, 
who may be placed under him by the Government, is most im¬ 
portant. He is responsible for all they do, but he is bound to 
find them full employment, and in such a manner as to give 
them complete instruction in all branches of their duty, and 
at the same time to maintain an effective control over them. 

If a Collector is himself master of his work, and possessed of 
ordinary tact and judgment, he will be able to do this, so as 
to develope the characters of his subordinates, and form them 
into valuable Officers of the Government, at the same time 
that he attaches them to himself by one of the strongest ties 
viz, that of gratitude for advancement in public life. The 
Collector, who is jealous of his subordinates and endeavours to 
keep everything in his own hands, is unjust towards those 
whose interests he ought to promote, whilst he needlessly haras¬ 
ses himself, and leaves the work ill done, and the people con¬ 
sequently injured. A very little time, spent in laying out the 
work, and in explaining the principles on which it is to be con¬ 
ducted, will benefit his subordinates, and will also leave him 
at leisure to give his attention to those really important mat!* 
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ters, which must always present themselves before every public 
officer, to whom interests of great magnitude are entrusted. 
This subject is of so much importance that it will be advan¬ 
tageous to dwell upon it, and to point out one at least of the 
ways in which it may be performed, though it is by no means 
intended to render the arrangement obligatory. 

Offices are often arranged according to classes of 
cases. There is the hie of summary suits, the file of muta¬ 
tion cases, &c., &c. Some of them are considered of more 
and some of less - importance. Those which are rightly or 
wrongly considered of the least importance are made over to an 
Assistant, who is left to blunder through them as he best can, 
with no information as to the principles on which they are 
to be decided, or the objects which they are designed to ac¬ 
complish. This is unjust to the Assistant and also to the 
people, whose rights are thus given over to his adjudication. 
The right of appeal may lessen the injury to the latter, but it 
only saves them from ultimate loss by inflicting on them the 
trouble and expense of a re-hearing of the case. 

No Assistant should be trusted with the trial of 
a case till he has acquired a sufficient knowledge of official 
language and of the forms and principles of official enquiries. 
This will be acquired by the preparation of translations, ab¬ 
stracts of cases, or reports in English on particular issues. 
These may often be so contrived as to save time to the Collec¬ 
tor, whilst they afford instruction to the Assistant. As soon 
as the Assistant is thus qualified to enter upon the discharge 
of more responsible duties, he should be entrusted with some 
specific charge, for the right performance of which he will be 
responsible to his Principal. 

For this purpose, orders have been issued to 
Book circular divide the work of the office acoording 
88, of i86i. to Sub-Collectorates. All suits of whatever 

sort, classified of course according to their proper 
heads, for each Sub-Collectorate, should be placed in the 
hands of certain of the native establishment, who will have 
to see to the proper performance of all work connected with 
that portion of the District. The classification of suits should 
•correspond with that prescribed for the arrangement of the 
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Records. Each Assistant’s staff should have files corresponding CHAPTER VIII. 
with those headings for their own portion of the District. Such 
being the case, the Collector will be able to keep the whole in 
his own hands, or to make over any portion to his Assistant, 
more or less relaxing his control, or maintaining only a general 
supervision. Wherever disorganization may be found to pre¬ 
vail, he can at once resume the administration of that particular 
portion. When he himself or any one of his subordinates 
proceeds into the interior of the District, the adminstration of 
that portion to which the visit extends, can be made over to 
him, so that the efficiency of the control and the convenience of 
the people will be consulted by the presence in their immediate 
vicinity of the Officer entrusted with the conduct of their 
affairs. Weekly statements should be drawn up, exhibiting 
the number of suits instituted, decided, and pending in each 
portion of the District. These may be prepared in the native 
language and laid upon his table on some fixed day in each 
week, and will serve to keep him perfectly aware of the progress 
of the work. 

It will generally be found that an intelligent subordinate 
Officer, to whom a portion of a District is thus entrusted, will 
take an interest in the welfare of his charge, and exert himself, 
both to acquire complete acquaintance with all that concerns 
it, and also to prevent the occurrence of anything wrong. He 
will also acquire a complete knowledge of every part of his duty 
and be competent to assume charge of an entire District, when 
it may be entrusted to him. 

An Assistant must not of oourse be put in complete 
charge of a portion of the District at once, but should be gradu¬ 
ally introduced to the charge under the eye of the Collector till 
he is able to act for himself. In cases where he is not compe¬ 
tent to give final orders, he may be directed to try particular 
issues, or to complete the investigation of some cases, and to 
send up the papers with hi3 opinion for the final orders of his 
superior. 

The Collector should himself regularly attend Office, and 
the Commissioner is responsible that this 
Hw^Book, App^No. order is not neglected. He is not to transact 
n * business in his private home, and the hours 

of Office are to be fixed absolutely by the Collector for himself 
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for alibis subordinates : they generally are from 6 a. m. to 12 
a. m., in the hot weather, and from 10 a. m. to 4 p. M., in the other 
time of the year. The Collector should insist upon it that his 
subordinates attend Office regularly during office hours, and re* 
port any one who neglects this rule. In case of illness or other 
cause of absence the subordinate should communicate with the 
Collector. Neither the Collector nor his subordinates are at li¬ 
berty to leave the District without the sanction of the Commis. 
sioner, who can allow short leave within the Division. Any¬ 
thing beyond this must be referred to Government. 


The Collector is to maintain his position as the controll- 

Berigai Revenue ing head and spring of action of every Depart- 
Hand Book, App. ir. men ^ aQ( j - s no {. j. Q ma k e a transfer in perpetuity 

of any branch of his duty. He is not to suppose that no one 
can transact any portion of the business but himself, nor it is 
intended that he should revise all the orders given by his Assis¬ 
tants. Those officers, who have the gift of despatch, and the 
art of managing, appear to do everything with their own hands, 
yet it is done well and without delay by their subordinates, who 
are handled with skill. There are however generally compen¬ 
sating merits of another kind to make up for every defect. 


The European Assistants of the Collector may be either 
of the Covenanted, Commissioned or Uncovenanted branches, 
but the remarks now made apply to all indifferently. Every 
one of them is expected to take some portion of 
the Revenue duties of the District according 
The whole work of the Revenue Office has 
(Vide Cap. IX Sec. A) been distributed into so 
many Divisions or so many subordinate Head¬ 
ings : it will be convenient to make over one Division at a time 
to the Assistant, who is learning his duties that he may not be 
confused by the novelty and variety of his work. For instance 
he might take accounts for at least six months : he might then 
be entrusted with the Excise and Miscellaneous Divisions, 
and finally with the Registration, Judicial, Land Revenue and 
Settlement Department. A Native departmental clerk of the 
fixed Establishment should attend on the Assistant with the 
papers, which should all be executed in the Revenue Office un¬ 
der the countersignature of the Native Superintendent. It is 


Circular 46, of 
1853. 

to his capacity. 

Book Circular 28, 
of 1860. 
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not fair on an Assistant learning his work that the papers CHAPTER Villi 
should be brought up by a Native Clerk, who has no practical 
knowledge of the subject. 

All Assistants European or Native have to pass two 
standards of examination according to certain rules laid down 
by Government. 

As stated above Assistants with full powers, shall, if pos- 
sible, be placed in charge of at least one Sub* 

•f 1861* * Collectorate under such amount of eontrol 

and supervision on the part of the Collector* 
as he may deem fit: where such a charge is not entrusted to an 
Assistant it is to be explained in the Quarterly Beturn, and the 
reason must be a sufficient one. 

It must be understood, that full powers are only grant- 
ed after the Assistant has passed under the rules relating to 
the Annual Examinations the higher standard, which implies 
a considerable theoretic or book knowledge of the subject. 

Practised Assistants, who have passed the higher stan- . 
dard, should take their turn in the disposal of every one of the 
Revenue Divisions of work. In the cold weather they should 
be employed in testing the alluvion and diluvion cases, in revi¬ 
sion of settlements, or any other field work that may arise. In 
the other seasons of the year they should revise a certain 
number of the Village Accountants Annual Papers, and pre¬ 
pare reports of investigations into revenue assignments or 
compensation for land taken up by Government. 

But under no circumstances is the Assistant to make orga¬ 
nic changes, lay down rules of practice, alter the hours of at¬ 
tending Office, fine, or remove Government empleyes of any 
rank; but he may recommend such measures to the Collector. 

He should not correspond with the Collector by public letter or 
vernacular proceeding as if his office were separate and distinct^ 
bat by my demi-official letter and personal conference, or by 
•ending up the vernacular file which leads to the reference. 

The Collector has authority to remove the file of pend¬ 
ing cases from any one of his subordinates, or re-distribute the 
carrent work; but he will be responsible to the Commissioner 
for an arbitrary or vexatious use of that power, 
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The Government is furnished quarterly with a return 
showing how the Assistants have been employed in the Kevenue 
Department. This Quarterly business statement is submitted in 
a particular form: the powers of each officer are shown and the 
time each officer was employed: the work is distributed under 
the main divisions, and the amount of business pending of a 
judicial character is shown: the Collector and Commissioner 
are expected to make suitable remarks, and notice unusual 
delays, or any other point calling for remark: a sepa¬ 
rate memorandum is also given of each case pending for 
a period exceeding two months. In fact this return has 
a double object: I. To show how Assistants are employed 
II. What is the state of the business pending at the close 
nook Circular of the quarter: for the Government require 
20, of 1881. to be informed of all original suits or ap¬ 

peals pending before Officers of all classes, whether European 
or Native, who have full powers: consequently the names pf 
the Collector, and the Native gazetted Officers are entered also, 
to whom the first object of the return does not apply. The 
Financial Commissioner is expected, when be submits the 
return of the Province to Government, to notice whether he 
considers the file of each officer to be satisfactory. A quarterly 
statement of appeals in the Commissioner’s Court is also sub¬ 
mitted in a particular form- 


We now proceed to notice, liow the Assistants both 
European and Native are to do their woik. 
of 1853* r To enable the supervising authorities to judge 
60,° of um, C " 1 * r from time to time, wliat progress is being 
made by each Assistant, and what degree of 
attention is given by each Collector to the ipstrpeiion of his 
subordinates, each officer is required to keep up a register 
in a prescribed form of aJJ cases made over to him either for 
investigation or final disposal: iu the appropriate column q 
Memorandum is to be recorded embpdyipg the circumstances 
of each case together with the opinion which he may have 
expressed, .or the final order, which he may have passed, and 
the reasons. The register should, froni time to time, be 
examined by the Collector, who, if he sees reason to doubt the 
propriety or the legality of the proceedings, should send for 
the case and enter jm the register his instructions. 
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These registers are produced before the Examination 
Committees, and a certain number of marks are attached, to 
them, as they represent the practical efficiency of the Assistant 
in the Revenue Department, and his knowledge of revenue 

business. At the close of the month the Collector should 
forward them to the Commissioner, who will notice and correct 

all irregularities of procedure. Commissioners are at liberty 
to exempt from the operation of these rules all Assistants, 
whose decisions are conspicuous for excellence : in practice 

most Assistants, with full powers, ato exempted, because 
the English Record System, which is described below, has 
been subsequently introduced. A certain number of re¬ 
gisters are sent for periodically for the inspection of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner. Administrative orders, where a formal 
order follows as a matter of course, need not be entered in tl«e 
registers, but in all cases, administrative or judicial, where a 
decision is given on the merits, the reasons must be recorded 
in the vernacular of the presiding officer. The uniform size 
of a quarter sheet of Serampore paper is to be maintained ; 
if the case prove a long one, additional sheets of plain paper 
of the same size should be tacked on- All cases must come un¬ 
der one of the classes laid down (Yide Chapter IX Sec: A), and 
no other than the authorised nomenclature should be needed. 
There will be no more convincing proof of the capacity and fitness 
of an Assistant than a long series of carefully worded, and 
intelligent decisions written in a legible hand. Sub-Collectors 
arc expected to keep these registers of their judicial cases and 
send them to the Collector each month, who will return them 
after remark. 


Generally all tl>e rules issued in the Judicial Depart. 
Book Circular 2 j, meat regarding proeednre, are binding on the 
jumciai Kook Cir. Revenuo Oncers in their jndicial capacity .; 
nation^^of'^iodsion" thu* the rules with regard to examining deci- 
.. vs of 1861 Plead- 6 i on Q f Sub-Collectors, to pleadings and issues, 

28 O of' 8 i862-suoi taxation °f costs, sheriff’s office, English Re- 
”^8 of 1862—Eng- c °rd iu suit?, should be borne in mind by Offi- 
iuh Record. cers sitting on the Revenue side ; it is unr 

nepessary further to ajludp to them* 
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It follow* from what has been said above of Assistant* 

B*>k Circular ss, w ‘tl» full powers being placed in cnarge of a 
w lasi. Sub-Collectorate, that they have authority to 

receive and dispose of petitions, without reference to the 
Collector. It is not intended that Collector* should, in any 
degree, divest themselves of the obligation to secure a thorough 
knowledgo of what goes on in all parts of their District, but 
they should not monopolize to themselves the receipt of peti* 
tions, and perusal reports, and the necessity of communicating 
this information may be made to afford one o» the most useful, 
portion of an Assistant’s training. Sub-Collectors have the 
same power. The interests of petitioners suffer from the for¬ 
mality of compelling all petitions to be presented to the Collec¬ 
tor. Of course each officer keeps within his own powers, and 
jurisdiction. 

Another mode of employing Assistants to their advan- 
1[at cl w l M , tage is to require them to keep up diaries 

while on a tour in the interior of a 
District: this measure is inculcated on all Collectors. As¬ 
sistants otherwise would go into camp without any speci¬ 
fic object in view, or any recognized mode of communicating to 
their superiors the results of their observation, and of the experi¬ 
ence gained thereby. Each officer should receive instructions 
as to the portion of the District to be visited, the matter of 
inquiry, and his diary should be sent in to the Collector from 
time to time. Assistants should be encouraged to visit the 
interior of the District, whereby they will get an insight 
into Revenue details, which they never could have acquired at 
Head Quarters. The chief aim should be to the Assistant to 
make himself acquainted with, and record the general features 
of the tract visited: its resources and capabilities, the charac¬ 
ter and circumstances of its inhabitants: to ascertain and re¬ 
cord how orders in the different departments have been carried 
out, and how these orders are regarded by the people: what im¬ 
provements physical, or administrative can be suggested: how 
existing evils can be remedied, and generally all matters affect¬ 
ing the well-being of the District, specially the character of the 
Native Officials; the Assistant should make his visits unaccom¬ 
panied by them, and unexpectedly, and be freely accessible to 
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all classes, and all persons without distinction. All cases in which 
local inquiry is requisite, should then be decided : ail available 
statistics should accompany him : at the close of his tour he may 
draw up a brief report upon the present state and prospects of 
the tracts visited. These diaries should be kept up on paper 
of uniform size, and written on one side of the leaf only: leav¬ 
ing the vacant space for remarks of the Collector : they should 
be bound up at the close of the tour. It is unnecessary to go 
further in detail. Each Collector will, no doubt, furnish subsi¬ 
diary instructions according to the requirements of his District. 
An Assistant will do well to test one set of Village Record of 
Rights on the spot, and verify one field map by actual inspec¬ 
tion : he will never repent having done so, nor will he thoroughly 
realise revenue details till he has done so. 

The majority ot the Assistants of a Collector reside 
at Head Quarters, but in many districts it is found convenient 
to locate an Assistant European or Native at an oat-station. 
Such Officer must have full powers, and is then considered 
in charge of a Sub-division in subordination to the Collector. 
But he is by no means independent, and is considered a 

member of the District Staff. 

All public officers are forbidden to overdraw their ac- 

G^NaSooofiSs counts with Native hankers, or other persons 
Kee vn, ot 1823 , residing, or carrying on business within the 

D6C 5 •• 

limits of their jurisdi ction. By any infrac¬ 
tion of this rule they will incur the severe displeasure of Go¬ 
vernment. Commissioners are held responsible to check any 
departure from the strict letter of this on the part of their 
subordinates. 

(2 .)—Native gazetted Officers rimoveablb bt Government. 

Some of the remarks in the preceding Section ap* 
ply to the Native Officials of high rank and large 
powers also, for they are entrusted with the same powers, 
are subject to the same examination tests, and are most 
beneficially employed in every branch of the Collector’s duties, 
connected with Land Revenue, to which alone this treatise 
applies. Some of the remarks in this Section also apply to 
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the European British subjects in the Uncovenanted branch of 
Circular 67 ^ ie Civil Service, which is recruited from 
ofl855, both classes indiscriminately. The appoint¬ 

ments rest solely with the Local Government ; the most useful 
members are recruited from the ranks of Sub-Collectors, and 
Head Clerks of Divisional Offices, though some occasionally 
are admitted with advantage from other quarters. When 
Book Circular 27 Settlements are going on, it is expected that 
of 186 °- a native candidate for this post should act 

as Superintendent of Settlement with success. Registers of 
Book circular 28, candidates are kept up in the Office of Finan- 
ofl8G1 - cial Commissioner, in which the names of 

parties recommended by the Commissioner are inserted in a 
particular form. It is not desirable that such enquiries should 
be set on foot as would lead persons to suppose that their 
promotion is at hand: the merits of good men, who have 
long been in public employ, are generally well known to the 
Collector without inquiry : the present rank and salary of such 
Book cirouiar 29, of P ar ties should be mentioned, and notice of his 
186S- past services with the dates upon which each 

successive office has been vacated, and dates of nomination : 
the opinion of both the Financial and Judicial Commissioner is 
recorded. 

Character Books are kept up in the Office of the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner with a separate page for each Extra Assis¬ 
tant, and the remarks made in the Annual Reports are excerpted, 
and copied into it: the character of each official is thus 
known at Head Quarters, when opportunity occurs for promo¬ 
tion. 


The natives, who rise to the ranks of gazetted Officers 
reraoveable by Government only, should be treated with great 
consideration, and get firmness: the importance of this class 
is very great: they are strong in those points, in which the 
Englishman is weak, knowledge of the peo pie, the locality, and 
the language : they are weak where we are strong : they often 
want firmness of purpose, uprightness of character, and free¬ 
dom from bias: they are apt to be beset with relations in hum¬ 
ble life, who are not overscrupulous. No District would be 
Bengal Berenn* complete without a Native Officer: no Collec- 
Hand Book, App. iv. tor can get on without such assistance. The 
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native propensity to represent facts in such a manner as will CHAPTER VIII. 
be most agreeable to a superior is well known : this should 
always be remembered. Native Officers will not work satisfac¬ 
torily without the careful and intelligent supervision of their 
superiors : the communication should be constant and personal. 

C.— Head Quarters and out-station Ofpices. 

The Collector has no separate English Office for the 
conduct of his Revenue duties: he has the use of the establish 
ment provided for the District, the strength of which is 
calculated for the discharge of Civil, Criminal, Revenue and 
Treasury duties. 

(1.)—Employees using the English language. 

The members of this office are Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian, and the English language is the vehicle of correspondence: 
the same remarks apply to the Divisional English Office of the 
Commissioner, except that there are no Treasury duties. 

Character Books are main tained in the District, which 
will be more particularly alluded to in the next Section, which, 
in many particulars, applies to employees using the English 
language. 

In the office of the Financial Commissioner a character 
Book Circular 37 , book is maintained for Head Clerks and other 
of i860. Clerks, who draw a salary of not less than one 

hundred and fifty rupees per me nsem : into this is entered the 
remarks on the conduct of these offices excerpted from the 
Annual Reports : the character of each official is thus known 
at Head Quarters, when opportunity occurs for promotion. A 
Register is also kept for candidates for such posts, and all 
Officers are at liberty to forward names in the form fixed with 
certificates of proficiency and character with the same detail as 
is required regarding Extra Assistant Commissioners. When¬ 
ever the important post of Head Clerk falls vacant, the Head of 
the Office, if at a loss for a substitute, can apply to this Office 
for extract of characters. 

The names of Head Clerks, who may be deemed fit for 
the post of an Assistant may be forwarded for insertion in the 
Begister of candidates for that post. Head Clerks may be 
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employed to attest copies of all kinds, whether of judgments or 
proceedings, registering powers of attorney, preparing forms, and 
records: in fact the more he is used intellectually, and the 
less mechanically as a copyist, the better for him and his em¬ 
ployer. 


Clerks are expected to attend at regular hours, and to 
Beport of Special he wholly employed on public business. Head 
d. a., Clerks are of three grades on a salary from 
1416, ofi84i. 150 to 200 : eight special allowances on 25 

rupees are reserved for selected men : no Clerk receives less than 
50 Rupees. It is to be understood that no Clerk receives any 
fee, perquisite, or other payment for doing the work of Govern¬ 
ment connected with his office, under penalty of dismissal. The 
privilege of making copies of decisions is granted by the Col¬ 
lector to one of the number on a fixed rate of renumeration. A 
Junior Clerk can be Clerk to the Local Committee. Each 
Clerk is to have separate and distinct duties assigned to him : a 
periodical change is not objectionable, but each Clerk is to have 
and be responsible for and supervise all. There is no occasion for 
Clerks to go into camp : it is so much waste of time and money: 
the Districts are small in area, the autograph system of corres* 
pondence is now introduced. 


The routine of the English Office of the Collector has 
not as yet been reduced to a Manual: as little copying as 
posssible should be allowed: lithography and printing should 
largely be made use of. A list of the Returns required should 
be hung up in some conspicuous place in the Office. Despatch 
is of the utmost importance in this Office. 

The English Offices of the Commissioner and Financial 
Commissioner need only be briefly alluded to, as a knowledge 
of their routine is not necessary to be acquired, as in both 
these Offices there are highly paid and intelligent Superinten¬ 
dents. 


The English Records in all the Offices of the Revenue 
Department are kept in bundles the system is complete, 
but need not be alluded to in this treatise, beyond the follow¬ 
ing general remarks. 
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Instead of binding up letters received, and the drafts 
_ , - . » v of letters sent in books, and instead of the 

Bengal Hand Book, 

p*s # clxxx. fashioned and useless mode of copying 

letters despatched into large volumes, all letters and drafts 
should be tied in bundles according to the date of receipt and 
despatch, the latest being placed at the top, and the earliest 
at the bottom of the bundle. There will be a eparate bundle 
for each month of the year, and for each District in a 
Divisional Office, and a separate bundle must be assigned to 
letters connected with more than one District, or to such as 
for special reasons cannot conveniently be placed in the monthly 
bundle. 


So long as a subject is nnder discussion, all letters 
received and sent connected with that subject, will be tied up 
together : as soon as the subject is brought to a close, the 
bundle will be broken up, and each letter placed in the month¬ 
ly bundle. Once a quarter all the bundles of current business 
should be examined, and the bu ndles of those which are dis¬ 
posed of should be broken up. If constant reference is required 
to a subject, trouble would be much increased, if that bundle 
were broken up: such correspondence should be kept together 
as separate subject. It must be left to the Clerk in the charge 
of the Records to determine how far this exceptional practice 
should be allowed. At first a little searching or other trouble 
may be saved by the separate system, but if permitted to accu¬ 
mulate unnecessarily, such bundles might cause embarrass¬ 
ment. 


The Records should be arranged in deep shelves suffici¬ 
ently large to admit one bundle, on the outer wooden glass of 
which should be a label. Registers should be kept up. 


Documents and papers are in no case to be made public. 
Not. For. Dopart. or communicated to individuals without the 
Aaffott *°’ 18i *' previous consent of Government, to whom 
alone they belong. The officers in charge of them can only 
Not. For. Depart. use them for the furtherance of Public Service, 
m ie, is47 and jj. j g ^ understood that the same rule 
applies to information, of vrhich officers become possessed offi¬ 
cially. Official information must not be made use of in carrying 
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VIII on private controversies, and such conduct amounts to a breach 
of faith, as the public official has no right to reveal what comes 
to his knowledge in the performance of his duty, or to corres¬ 
pond with any one upon the instructions, which he may have 
received, for special guidance. If his public conduct is im¬ 
pugned, he is at liberty to seek redress through the usual offi¬ 
cial channel. 

The English records in the Divisional and District 
Pmjab Oc aetu , Offices are sometimes swollen to a considerable 
°^o r *874* P th? 1 29th s i ze - such cases every bundle should be 
April, 1861. examined, and all ephemeral letters taken out 

and destroyed. The remainder should be tied up in six monthly 
or yearly blocks, and stuck into a cabinet divided into com¬ 
partments. 

When the bulk has been reduced, and only the really 
important letters reserved, all bundles should be kept in one ca¬ 
binet, on the understood principle that the arrangement is 
chronological, all previous correspondence on a large subject 
being placed with the last letter on that subject. If any 
officer chooses to have a series of “ subjects” separate from the 
chronologicai arrangement, there is no objection : it is very de- 
sirable in a Divisional Office, but scarcely necessary in a District 
Office. 


Under the new system of correspondence their will be 
no such accumulation of ephemeral letters. 

Ephemeral letters may be classed as follows ; 

I. —Reminders. 

II. —Taking and making over charge. 

III. —Periodical Returns. 

IV. —Applications for supplies, 

V. —Controversial correspondence with parties on the 

inarch. 

Sending and retaming Appeal cases and other files. 

VII—Circulars, which have since been printed, or whioh 
were in their natare temporary Ac., Ac., A. 
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As the annual reports in the Civil, Criminal, and Reve¬ 
nue Departments with fall statistical tables, are printed every 
year, all returns of any kind previous to the year may unhesita¬ 
tingly be destroyed. 

A qualified Assistant, or intelligent Clerk, may be em¬ 
ployed in the selection of letters to be destroyed, which should 
be submitted to the Collector for examination before they are 
soaked in water, which is the safest way to prevent possible 
abuse of signatures on waste paper. 

Great caution must, howe ver, be exercised both in regard 
to the selection of the papers to be destroyed, and in effecting 
any redistribution or change of system of arran gement of the 
records. A transition from a chronological arrangement to one 
by subjects will be liable to invalidate all existing registers, 
and give rise to great confusion, unless there be some guarantee 
that an effective means of reference is retained under such 
change of plan. Where this is provided for, an arrangement 
by subjects, as regards all large questions, is greatly to be pre¬ 
ferred to a mere chronological one. 

It may be inexpedient to carry out to its full extent 
the proposal to destroy “all returns of any kind previous to 
the year” in which any general report embodying them has 
been printed. For some years the Judicial and Revenue Re¬ 
ports were not printed. Again, Annual Reports by Commis- 
sioners and Collectors frequently contain valuable informa¬ 
tion, much of which is not published in the compressed 
report of the head of the department. Besides the original 
draft in the Office of the reporting Officer, it would be well 
to preserve one copy in the office of the receiving Officer; 

all in excess of this may de destroyed,—-as well as many 
tabular statements, which should however be selected with 
. caution. 

We now pass to the Native Ministerial Office. Some of 
the remarks apply to Sub-Collectors, who will be noticed in the 
. peat Section. 

The efficiency of a Collector’s administration of his 
- duties will greatly depend on the manner, in which he con- 
, duct* himself towards his native subordinates. Difference of 
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CHAPTER VIII religion and of social system necessarily separates him greatly 
from them, and prevents his forming that accurate estimate of 
character, which is only to be acquired in the confidence of 
private intercourse. Conscious of this disadvantage, he should 
strive to remedy it, by giving them the freest access to him in 
all official matters, and by labourin g to inspire them with con¬ 
fidence in the soundness of his judgement and rectitude of his 
purpose. Excessive suspicion of nati ve subordinates is as fatal 
as excessive co nfidence. They are necessarily the executioners 
of his orders, they must be in a great measure the exponents 
of his will, and should be to some degree his confidential advi. 
sers in cases of difficulty. A person, who is extremely bus- 
picious of advice tendered to him, may be as much shackled in 
his power of independent action, as the man who weakly assents 
to whatever is proposed. The safest plan is to consult those 
who are best able to give advice, and to weigh their expressed 
opinions impartially, and dispassionately. Every effort should 
' also be used to render the per formance of their duties as littl e 
as possible burdensome to them. The Officer, who keeps them 
long in attendance at his house, or who requires that they 
perform their ordinary duties in a painful standing position, 
cannot derive from them that degree of assistance which would 
otherwise be rendered. He should so dispose his own time and 
make his official arrangements, as may conduce to their comfort 
and make their work light. The practice of frequently impos¬ 
ing fines for trivial offences cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
It affords an excuse for dishonesty, and for that cause often 
fails to have any effect. Errors of judgment should never be 
so punished, and corrupt or dishonest actions deserve a very 
different punishment, and cannot be thus either appropriately 
or beneficially noticed. In cases of neglect or disobedience of 
orders the imposition of a fine may be salutary, but it should 
be moderate in amount;—the offence should be undoubted, and 
geneially the first transgression of the kind can more appropri¬ 
ately be noticed by recorded reproof and warning. 

Great care should be taken to maintain the respectabi¬ 
lity of the Sub- Collectors. They should be selected with discri¬ 
mination, and after enquiry into the goodness of their character, 
as well as their official capacity. They should always be received 
and treated with consideration, and confidentially consulted 
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as far as conveniently practicable, on all subjects connected with CHAPTER VII |. 
the Districts entrusted to their charge. Beproof or censure, when 
necessary, should be given privately rather than publicly; and, 
so long as they are allowed to retain office, they should be 
treated with the confidence and respect which is due to their 
high station. The occasions are very rare, in which the impo¬ 
sition of a fine upon a Sub-Collector is advisable or even justifi¬ 
able, and the circumtance should be reported to the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Heavy fines imposed upon any Native Officers whose 
allowances are only sufficient for their subsistence, must have the 
effect of driving them to acts of corruption and extortion, and 
the disregard of their just rights and reasonable feelings by 
their official superiors must degrade them in their own estima¬ 
tion, and in that of the public, and must deter men of respectable 
character from holding situations, in which they are exposed to 
such hardship and disgrace. The legality of imposing discretion¬ 
ary fines cannot be questioned: if the employee does not like 
it, he can resign his appointment : the power is exerted by the 
Collector alone, and has nothing judicial in it: an appeal 
lies to the Commissioner in his executive capacity: the fine 
can only be realized by a deduction from pay. 


(2 )—Employees using the vernacular language. 

There are few if any Christians to be found among 
the Ministerials of the Vernacular Office of 
No 36 ,^fN^embw the Commissioner or Collector, but there is no 
so, of 1868 . prohibition to their employment if fit men 

can be found. The applicant, the best qualified, should be 
Cir : s.b. r«t.,n. appointed without reference to his creed, or to 
W Be^HwdlBook, h* 8 connections, or bis domestic circumstances. 
p* 8 ® 19, The whole patronage, with the exception 

of the post of Sab-Collector, is vested in the Collector indivi¬ 
dually : none of his subordinates have any right of interfer¬ 
ence nor is it usual for the Commissioner to trespass upon the 
privilege, if properly administered. 

Appointments and removals of an official whose salary 
is less than ten (10) rupees, and therefore only a menial, rest 
with the Collector absolutely, but the grounds of removal 
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CHAPTER VIII- should always be stated in a proceeding : the appointment and 
removal of all officials, who receive more than ten rupees, his 
subject to the approval of the Com missioner. Report should 
be made within six (C) months. 


It has been suggested that periodical transfers should 
be made of all Native Officials, from District to District, with 
jndioiai. a view of breaking up cliques of relatives, des* 

©f 1869. troymg undue local influence, weeding out 

bad customs, preventing parties taking root in one locality, and 
generally securing uniformity of practice, but 
7, «f 1865 . the Local Government have not sanctioned 

the general measures, but allow Commissioners to exert the 
power in particular cases, and wish the power to be used 
freely. 


1855. 


Capricious dismissal of employees is much to be deprecat* 
ci rcahr 7, 0 f e< h When any Government servant receiving 
above fifty rupees salary is dismissed, a special 
report is to be made with brief mention of the circumstances 
Book cirenUr ioo, * n a form to the Financial Commissioner for 
ofl889 * information of Government: this report is to 

be despatched without fail within one week of the dismissal. 
All dismissals of officials with a salary above ten ( 10 ) rupees are 
entered in a general perio dical return, and the reasons for 
dismissal stated fully in column of remarks. When an official is 
recommended to be debarred from future 
Cir: 46 , of 1866. Q overnmen {; employ, a copy of the descriptive 

roll should be furnished to the Financial Commissioner, as well 
as to Government for insertion in the Gazette: this is a very 
serious step to take, aud the report should not be sent until 
the period of appeal has passed. 


Character Books are to be kept up in the Revenue Offices 
with a view to an efficient control over the 
’ ' establishments, and their proper encourage* 

ment and protection : a permanent record is thus maintained 
and employed for systematic reference of all orders and pro¬ 
ceedings relating to the conduct of the Officers of Government- 
In the Commissioner’s Office all employees who draw a salary 
amounting to fifty rupees are entered, and in Collector’ Offices 
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two books are kept up, one for Head Quarters, another for Sub. 

Book pirtt i)»T 56, Collectorates, including all officials with the 

1M9 ‘ exception of messengers and menials. It is 

incumbent on every Head of an Office vacating his post to record 
a memorandum of the official character and deserts of his 
subordinates: and his successor, when he prepares his annual 
report, should state whether he agrees in the opinion thus re¬ 
corded. The books are to be of English paper and strongly 
bound : all entries to be made by the Head of the Office: & 
page is to be set apart for each official: the number and 
Tn ywftg of his connexions employed in the District should be 
shown. A brief description is to be given of the previous 
service of the Officer in any of the higher grades : every in¬ 
stance of marked reward, or special credit will be ' noticed* 
referring to the proceedings, on which an order should 
be recorded to make the entry. All the entries 
are to be in the English language, and signed in full by the 
Officer who makes them : the entry will be a single note 
in special cases so expressed as to refer to the original record, 
or a general opinion recorded by the Head of the Office on the 
occasion of his leaving the District. All orders of promotions, 
suspension and dismissal are to be entered : resignations should 
also be noted. If any order of censure or approval be over¬ 
ruled or modified by superior authority, a red ink note is to 
be written across. On all occasions of promotion, suspension, 
or removal, an extract from the Character Book will be attached 
to the proceeding as a necessary part of the record. No Officer 
who has served in one District, is to obtain employment in an¬ 
other, without an extract from the Character Book being filed 
with the proceeding of appointment, which will be brought 
upon the Character Book of the new District. Such extract is 
claimable by right, without expence, un der signature of the 
Head of the Office. But the extract is to be complete, so as to 
comprehend all entries, whether of approval or the reverse. 
The practice of issuing commendatory orders, and separate cer¬ 
tificates of good character in the case of Officers upon estab¬ 
lishment, and of grades for which the Registers are to be formed, 
is strictly prohibited from the date on which these Registers 
are opened. Opinion as to peculiar ability and good character, 
may be recorded on the extracts, in cases, in which they may be 
thought specially called for : there is no objection to functionaries 
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CHAPTER VIII. giving certificates in acknowledgement of services inci¬ 
dentally rendered by persons not subordinate to them. It is 
however specially ordered that when a certificate is given, the re¬ 
ward to which in the writer's opinion he may be entitled is not 
to be mentioned. This rule applies to entries in Character Books 
Book circular is, also : such remarks may be considered by the 
recipient as a kind of promise, and to a certain 
■degree compromise Government. 

Officers are at liberty to make a record of the charac¬ 
ter of persons of lower grades in cases which they may re¬ 
gard as of a highly marked good conduct: when such a record 
is kept, it should be noted whether the party is educated. 

Heads' of Offices desirous to give employment to Officers 
of approved good conduct, are at liberty to refer for any infor¬ 
mation to the Registers in the Office of any Collector. Com¬ 
missioners are bound to see that Collectors keep up the Charac¬ 
ter Books : they should call for and inspect them, and examine 
proceedings regarding promotion, rewards, removals and punish¬ 
ments, and allude to the subject in the Annual Reports. At 
the beginning of each year the Collector should review the Cha¬ 
racter Book, and see that all orders are posted up: no doubt it 
will cause som e trouble, but great benefit will arise from every 
public official being aware, that a permanent and faithful record 
of all his conduct is thus brought into existence, rendered 
accessible at all times, and necessarily referred to, and acted 
upon by those with whom h is advancement must rest. Every 
Head of an Office, when he quits Office during the year is bound 
to record a Memorandum of his opinion of the 
di s ?to OoTt °n!’w. e, official character of his subordinates for the 

138, of 1869. . , ,. » , . 

information of his successor. 

Officials should not be kept on acting in situations for 
Bengal Manual, p. any leng th of time : after a probation of two 

384 . 

months or so, they should be brought on the 
fixed establishment, if fit for their places. When a man is 
suspended, the person officiating should be allowed to draw half 
only, if the salary exceeds twenty rupees, and the remainder 
placed in deposit until the case is disposed of: if the salary is 
less than twenty rupees, the officiating man should draw two- 
thirds, and one-third be placed in d eposit: a substitute should 
not be appointed at all, if it can be avoided. 
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R. 27 Sept, 1850. 

They are also 


Cir. of Govern¬ 
ment N. W. p. ( 997 
of May 1841. 


All Uncovenanted servants are strictly prohibited from en- 
NotiBcation s. b. & a gi°g in any commercial transactions within 
the Districts, in which they are employed, 
strictly prohibited from becoming indebted 
to the Native Treasurer: such a practice 
operates most injuriously : it tends to make 
all combine to withhold any information, 
which may involve suspension of pay. Persons are recommend¬ 
ed for office on the requisition of the creditor. Employees 
trained to the duties of one department are not to be decoyed 
away to another. Public Officers must not only not invite, but 
cir. s. d. a. 2ii4, must positively refuse to entertain an appli¬ 
cation for employment from any Native, who 
is at the time in the public employ of a Government Office, 
unless they shall, have previously received the full acquiescence 
of the head of such Office or depart ment. In the event of a 
Civil Court of competent jurisdiction calling on the Head of an 
Office to make deductions from salaries, the only order that can 
Cir. s. d. a., 201 , given is regarding money actually due to ' 
of i843 ‘ the judgment debtor, unless both parties agree 

to a compromise and assignment: the Civil Courts under 
Act VIII of 1859, have certain power of granting, and this 
must be obeyed. 


Men who have been dismissed for misconduct in one 
department are not to be re-employed in an* 

Circular of Govren- , , , , 

ment n.w.p., 2,774, other. It is a wholesome check on negligence 
of 1881. t i , . - 

and dishonesty for the servants of Govern¬ 
ment clearly to understand that probity and diligence are the 
only means of retaining service. 

Long suspensions from Office are most cruel, and it speaks 
badly for the ability or heart of the Head of an Office, when 
such exist. The Government of the North-West Provinces, 
made a Collector pay from his private reasons the pay of an 
official, who was suspended many months. Dismissal brings 
matters to a crisis, and gives an opportunity for appeal. The 
ofCircniar^of^s.^B. following are the rules about suspension: No 
s of 1855 , Officer, whose salary exceeds ten rupees should 

be suspended without the sanction of the Commissioner, except 
in cases of gross misconduct, when the order should be im- 
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CHAPTER VIII. mediately reported, and information should be given to the 
Financial Commissioner of any suspension, where the salary 
exceeds (30) thirty rupees. It should be stated what arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the discharge of the duties, and 
what portion of the salary is reserved to the accused. Not 
less than one-fourth should be so reserved. It is not always 
necessary to appoint a substitute, but whenever one is 
appointed, he should receive half the salary of his acting, 
and half of his substantive post. The balance should be held 
in deposit. The investigation should be rapidly brought to 
a close. Suspension from office for a specified period, awarded 
as a punishment, must be distinguished. In such a case no 
allowance is made to the suspended Officer. 

It is unnecessary to enter on the subject of the pensions, 
or travelling allowances to which all Officers in the Un- 
covenanted service are entitled. The rules are very distinctly 
laid down. Collectors should recollect that it is their duty to 
select the best men available: that the hasty and capricious re¬ 
moval of a public servant is an act of injustice, as it injures his 
pension prospects : that leave should be granted, when the 
public service will not be prejudiced, that men must be well 
treated, and made to respect themselves, if it is desired to get 
good work out of them. 

No servant of Government is allowed to take farms or 
leases, or to be engaged in any commercial transaction in the 
District where he is employed. The purchase or acquisi. 
tion of land in any other manner than by inheritance within 
the District will subject the party to the penalty of dismissal. 
This rule does not apply to land acquired for residence, 
garden, or place of recreation, but such should be reported to local 
superior Officer. 

With regard to complaints against Government ser¬ 
vants of mal-practices, Collectors are not at liberty to proceed 
in the Criminal Department against any of their subordinates 
for offences brought to light in revenue proceedings without 
the previously obtained permission of the Commissioner, who 
Circular of s. B of will decide by whom the trial is conducted so 

B., No. VI, of. 1844. , . 

as to ensure an impartial investigation : if 
transfer of the trial to another District is necessary, the orders 
of Government must be solicited. 
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Casual leave in cases of sickness may be granted by CHAPTER VIII- 
Not. of Sap: Govt Heads of Offices without loss of salary, and 

FioeqcisI Depart* •,» > « • « • . « 

meat, N& 683, of 185$. without such leave being taken any account of: 
it must not exeeed fifteen days in the course of the year. 

Sickness must always be attested by the Civil Surgeon. 

Leave to Uncovenanted Officers receiving 100 Rupees and 
upwards for six months and less may be granted by the Head 
of the Office, but must be entered in the Quarterly Return. 

Leave to similar Officers for above six months can be sanctioned 
by Financial Commissioner only, who will submit a Quarterly 
Report to Government. Leave to Officials who receive less 
than 100 Rupees can be granted by the Head of the Office, 
for any period whatever, and need not be entered in the 
Quarterly Statement. 

No pay can be issued to any servants of Government 
before the pay bill has been presented. The pay is always to 
be distributed precisely as drawn : no man is to receive more 
or less than his fixed salary : any chopping and changing, 

Or forming anomalous funds of savings is forbidden; for it 
really amounts to an official misrepresentation, and affects the 
pension and leave rules. The maintenance of unauthorized 
funds from saving &c., is forbidden. . - 

All the Native employees should not be inhabitants 
of the District, in which they are employed : this is very 
objectionable. Officers should be very careful not to have • 
favourites : it is against the orders of Government to take the 
same Native employees from District to District. It impairs 
the efficiency of an Officer, if he accustoms himself to do 
business with one person only : by transacting business 
with a variety of persons, quickness of apprehension, and 
self reliance are improved: by having one person only the 
seeds of corruption are sown; whether the person has influence 
or not, he will have the credit of it and the result is the same. 

Every Officer, who is anxious for the convenience of the people, 
and careful of his own character, will never employ the same 
official always: it may be irksome to have a bad reader, and to 
dictate- to a slow writer, but there will be no confidence in the 
European Officer, if he always appears with the same Ministerial 
Officer at his right hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII- The employees of a Collector’s Office exclusive of the 

treasury officials are as follows:— 

I. The Superintendent on a monthly salary from 80 
to 120 Bupees. 

II. The Beaders on 50 to 38 Bupees. 

III. The Record Keeper on monthly salary from 40 
to 60 Bupees. 

IY. The Deputy do. on 15 Rupees. 

V. The Bevenue Accountant on from 30 to 40 Rupees. 

VI. The Superintendent of Village Accountants on 
40 Rupees. 

VII. Departmental Clerks on 20 and 15 Rupees. 

Use can elso be made of the Sheriff’s establishment of 
the District for serving processes, of the Messengers, Office at- 
tendants. District Letter Carriers, Tent pitchers. Record Lifters 
and Sweepers, which belong in common to all the Departments 
of a District Office. 

The Bevenue employees of a Commissioner’s Office are 
as follows:— 


I. Head Beader. 

II. Becord Keeper. 

III. Vernacular writer. 

Use can also be made of the miscellaneous employees. 
A fixed allowance is made for Vernacular Stationary. 

The whole subject of Native Ministerial establishments 
has lately been well considered by a Special Commissioner. In¬ 
tellectual have been separated from mechanical duties j there is 
no economy without real efficiency. The Government has a right 
to have its service performed at the smallest possible expence 
consistent with its efficient performance, and that Departments 
of Government should be watched with the same regard to effi¬ 
ciency and economy in general, which an individual would 
apply to the management of his own affairs. It is not 
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pretended that any finality has been attained. As a change CHAPTER VIII. 
comes over the current of work, there must be periodically 
a change in the caste of the establishment: otherwise there 
would be a constant increase, and no corresponding reduction. 

I now proceed to notice 

(A) .—The duty of each employee; 

(B) .—The most improved way of employing them; 

(C) —The routine of Vernacular business in a Col¬ 
lector's Office. 

(A).—Duties of each Member'of the Staff. 

I. The Superintendent is responsible to the Collector 
only for the correct routine of the whole Office : he is also 
reader to the. Collector, but his duty extends to the 
supervision of every employee, and the routine of the 
whole Office. No Becord should be committed to the Becord 
Boom without having passed under his critical review. He 
should not be the whole of the Office hours in the presence 
of the Collector: he cannot do the duties of his Office, if he 
is thus withdrawn from the Office Boom, where he should sit in 
the centre of his subordinates. It is very true that each Assis¬ 
tant has duties delegated to him, but the Superintendent is 
bound to watch that the correct routine is followed, and to bring 
to the notice of the Collector any deviation. 

II. The Beaders belong to all Departments, Civil, Cri¬ 
minal, and Bevenue : one is assigned to each Assistant, to read 
to him the papers, endorse his orders, and see that they are 
executed. 

III. & IV. The Becord Keeper and his subordinates 
have charge of the Becords. Vide Cap. V. 

V. The Bevenue Accountant is the link between the 
Collector and his Sub-Collectors, and the preparer of all the 
returns that are forwarded to the Commissioner on the all 
important subject of Collections. Not only does this 
official keep all the revenue accounts, but with him rest all 
the papers connected with the Boll of Demand of every kind 
of revenue, and the processes issued to realize that revenue, 

Sind the measures taken to clear the Balance sheets. He has 
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nothing to do with the treasury : his place is by the side of the 
Superintendent, within call of the Collector. 

VI. The Superintendent of Village Accountants pre¬ 
sides over a totally different Department • he examines, tests 
and keeps for one year the annual papers of the Village Ac¬ 
countants ; with him rest all the papers connected with the 
management of those officials. All papers connected with 
mutationB of names (Cap. V. Sec : B) pass through his hands. 


VII. The Departmental Clerks vary in number accord¬ 
ing to the number of Assistants, European or Native. 

There are no writers of evidence, diaries, orders, or pro¬ 
ceedings: the whole of that class have been swept away, and 
much of the work which they used to do is swept away also. The 
Native Accountant of the treasury and the treasurer himself, 
are members of the Revenue Office, but the sphere of their duties 
is separate, except in some little matters, in which they have to 
give information or attest certain facts on Revenue Records^ 
In some Offices extra hands are maintained, paid from fees, or 
separate funds, a Clerk for controlling the writs of summons 
and demand of Revenue Balances, additional Record Keepers* 
Income tax Clerks &c., &c. 

(B).— Approved mods or smpi.oying tub Staff. 

The most approved way of employing the above staff 


b as follows :— 

To each District there is a fired staff of Assistants : 
t matters not whether they are European, Native. Co- 
renanted, or Uncoveaanted. To each Officer is assigned the 
oUnwing staff: A reader, a departmental Clerk of the Beeenue 
Department in addition to one in the Judicial. He has 
,f course the power to refer in their separate apccral.trw. 
10 the Becord Keeper, the Native Accountant and the Sheriff. 
But his own particular staff wait on him personally, endorse 
orders, engross his processes, translate the evidence of tlio 
"tlse.' whV* * English, or ta ^ e 

Sons draw'np bis final proceedings, and hand over 
•ases'to the Bscord Boom. Each Officer sees his « 
neeuted by hie own officials, and is always ready to 
r“t eamn. or to an out-station. or remain at Head. 
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quarters. This is th$ separate system ■: but while each CHAPTER VIII* 

Officer knows precisely the extent of the work made over 

to him, the Collector, through his Superintendent and the 

Record Keeper, keeps up that general supervision over all, 

which is necessary to combine the individual independence 

and responsiblity of each Officer with general subordination to 

the head of the District. The mode of distribution of the 

work of the Collector’s Office has already been alluded to. 

By an exhaustive process the whole has been divided 
into Departments, and grouped into main Sub-divisions ; 
for each Department there must be a separate register of cases: 
if the division of work among As sistants is territorial as it neces- 
saly is at out-stations, the necessity is entailed of multiplied 
registers: it is therefore much more convenient to divide accord¬ 
ing to Sub-divisions, and to shift them fro m one Assistant to 
another in half-yearly rotation. There will then be no occa¬ 
sion for additional registers, and the Departmental Clerk of that 
very Sub-division or one of them will be told off to the Assis¬ 
tant as his Ministerial, so long as that Sub-division remains 
with him. At any rate one point must be gained ; the Assis¬ 
tant must have such a system of registers, as will enable him 
to have ready and accurate information of the state of his files. 

Statistics of work disposed of and pending are submit¬ 
ted ; they are very simple, yet they entirely lay bare the state 
of the file in each District; if arrears accumulate, the Commis¬ 
sioner must ascertain the reason : either proper despatch is not 
enforced, or the staff of Officers is not sufficiently strong : in the 
latter case an additional Officer with an addition al ministerial 
staff will be deputed, if after comparision of the statistics of this 
district with others of the same class, the assertiou of undue 
pressure be borue out, 

(C.)— Routine oj Collector’s vernacular Of pice. 


The routine of business in a Collector’s Office js a subject 
Xhutoorni Umni far beyond the limits of this treatise. A com- 
EEooiuhee piste Manual on the subject has been pub¬ 

lished some years ago by the author in the vernacular. It must 
be remembered that the subject is one, wbich is liable to con¬ 
stant change, and susceptible of grvat improvement. 
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The following suggestions have been made for reducing 
clerical work .•— 

I. —In every Office there should be an "Order Book.’* 
No petition should ever be presented from any Head Quarters 
official :—if applications for leave, appointment, stationery, re¬ 
pairs, &c., lia^ to be made, they should be entered in the 
Order Book. ^Vlien the Collector wishes to give any general 
or ad mi nistrative order, it should be entered in the Order 
Book : this will save twenty or thirty little records being 
formed every week. 

II. —No vernacular proceedings should ever be sent 
to other than District Officers. If occasion arises to address 
tire Commissariat Officer, Executive Engineer, Canal Officer, 
Commanding Officer, the proper course is to write a Serampore 
half-margin letter. Whenever vernacular proceedings are re¬ 
ceived from that quarter, the reply should be endorsed on the 
same paper, and sent back. No Assistants should write mis¬ 
cellaneous proceedings. 

III. —When occasion arise* to make an inquiry of a 
District Officer, or summon a party, a lulf-margin proceedings 
may be sent which will come back with the reply: if proceed¬ 
ings in the old fashion come, the reply should be endorsed and 
returned in original. The despatch book will preserve the 
trace of the proceeding. 

IV. —In the case of all administrative retnrns, received 
or despatched by Collector, let one copy only be made; for 
instance, the Sub-Collectors send in monthly returns of unan- 
8tccred orders, (no detail is required of orders, which have been 
answered-,) endorse wi*h remarks and return. Similarly the 
Commissioner will send back to the District any vernacnlar 
returns should he leceive any. 

V. —Lithographed forms of summons, and other pro-, 
cesses should be used, and of them, as well as of all orders, no 
copy should be kept, the purport being entered in a register. 
N o diary of papers is required in the Collector’s Office. 

VI—All orders and proceedings should be on the 
eighth of a sheet: no title or names should be inserted ; the 
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order should be conveyed as briefly as possible,—" To the Sub- 
Collector of such a place.” 

VII. -—'The petition writers should be compelled to 
write briefly. No petition, extending beyond one sheet, to be 
received; no flattery, or oriental metaphor, to be allowed. 
Any party offending to be ejected from his post. 

VIII. —Proceedings should be written briefly; without 
Book Circular xxv, recapitulation ; no title or flattery to be intro- 

of i 860 . duced; any absurdities to be punished; if clerks 

draw up inflated proceedings, all the extra words to be struck 

out, and a fair copy made by the offending party, who should 

be fined. No title beyond “ Junab-alee” to be allowed; the 

present practice is foreign to the simplicity of the English 

character. 

c 

IX. —Sub-Collectors should write autograph replies 
briefly and tersely: if inflated language be used, the paper to be 
sent back : no wind-up of flattery, or prayer for well-being, to 
be allowed : the subscription to be “ fidwee” only. To receive 
grovelling expressions of devotion is unworthy of Ahe English 
character. 

X. —All leave to Sub-Collectorate employees to be ap¬ 
plied for in a form ; in the last column the order to be endorsed: 
when the leave has expired, the report of return will be en¬ 
dorsed : all such papers to be strung together on one monthly 
or yearly file. 

XI. —No copies to be required from Sub-Collector of 
following papers 

(1.)—Roster of Duty. 

(2.)—Daily Cash Account. 

(3.)—Price Current. 

(4.1—Receipt Book. 

XII. When the collections are nearly completed, the 
Sub-Collector will send a brief Collector’s report only of the vil¬ 
lages in b alan ce. All the extra items road, village accountant’s 
fees, school, village watchman’s pay, to be entered in one 
report and only sent when there is a balance. 
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. XIII. —(I.)—Vernacular papers are either 

A.—Serial, or B.—Occasional. 

Of the latter, some are 
(A.)—Important. 

(B.)—Formal. 

( 2 .)—Serial papers are those submitted daily, bi-month¬ 
ly, monthly, half-yearly, yearly. On none of these need any 
signature be affixed, but that of the departmental clerk. 

(3.)—The occasional important papers are: 

A. —Depositions. 

B. —Proceedings of any kind. 

C. — Orders and processes. 

D. —Proclamations. 

F.—Initiatory orders, interlocutory orders, final orders, 
affecting persons and property, processes during the conduct 
of a case, and which are the result of a judicial mind, as opposed 
to mere formalities of office. 

E. —Attestation of receipts, powers of attorney, and 
other documents. 

All such papers require the signature of the Officer 
presiding, as it is the signature alone that gives the paper 
validity. Classes C. and D. should bear the seal also. Class 

B. should be signed in full, which Officer’s designation. 

(4.)—Occasional formal papers are : 

A. —Lists of contents of files. 

B. —Attestation of true copies. 

C. —Copies of vernacular papers. 

D. —Formal orders, and reminders. 

As opposed to those, which are the result of a judicial 

mind. 


Classes A. and D. might be signed by the reader of 
the Officer, who disposes of the case; and classes B. and C. 
by the Head Clerk. 
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XIV. —Every Officer should oppose, to the utmost of his 
ability, verboseness of writing, and multiplicity of forms—it is 
quite humiliating to witness a District Officer signing heaps of 
papers like an automaton : a vast deal may be reduced. 

XV. —In every Office there is' a record room, and a 
work room; the latter is th e place where the work is elaborated, 
the former where records disposed of are lodged. In the work 
room every clerk should have his fixed place noted on the wall, 
he is then at once missed, if absent. The practice of allowing 
idle clerks to congregate in the.Court neglecting their duties, 
should be interdicted. Each Officer requires his reader, his 
Sheriff and Departmental clerk only. 

XVI. —The Sub*Collectors, being Officers of certain 
and fixed powers, should keep no separate copies of their pro¬ 
ceedings for record in their own office, distinct from the files 
despatched to the Head Quarter record room at the close of the 
month or quarter. Sub-Collectors should be invited to suggest 
schemes of decrease of work '• if the Superintendent of village 
accountants still keep duplicates of every fiscal paper, if the 
village accountant still make three copies of seven papers, 
instead of two copies of four papers, if copies of writs of demand 
and other uncalled for papers are still made, this should b e 
stopped. If the allowance for paper be limited, the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor will soon carry out suggestions for reducing work. 

XVII. —A Committee formed of one intelligent Sub- 
Collector and the Eevenue Superintendent would soon lay 
before the Collector a scheme, which he should, with the sanc¬ 
tion of his Commissioner, at once carry out. 

XVIII.—Orders on vernacular papers should be endors¬ 
ed in horizontal lines in clear and legible characters : the pre¬ 
sent system of writing broken and uneven lines is very incon¬ 
venient, and entails necessity of proceedings. 

XIX.—In cases struck off on default, adjusted by 
compromise, decreed on admission of claim, or dismissed for such 
reasons as previons decision of case, expiry of term &c., the 
final order should be briefly recorded in horizontal lines on the 
back of the petition. No separate proceedings is necessary. 
Appellants can take out copy of this final order. 
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XX. —la appeal cases the Appellate Office usually 
records a proceeding to the Court of first instance, describing 
in detail the origin of the claim, the subject of plaint, the de¬ 
fence, reasons for the order of the lower Court, the points urged 
in appeal, and finally the decision in appeal. In cases of up¬ 
holding orders a simple order on the back of the petition would 
suffice. No communication need be made to the lower Court. 
A memorandum in printed form should be handed to appellant in 
every case, showing how it has been disposed of. Either party 
can take copies of final order. In cases of reversal or revision, 
all that need be given in the proceedings is a brief statement of 
the reasons of appeal, the views of the appellate authority, and 
lastly, the decision. 

XXI. —Orders should not be addressed to the treasurer, 
with regard to appointments, or leaves, or dismissal of estab¬ 
lishments ; nor should a party going on leave have a order; all 
this is waste of time and paper. If the party be of the Head¬ 
quarters establishment, an entry should be made in the Order 
Book; if of the Sub-Collectorate a tabulated form should be sent, 
in which orders will be entered. 

XXII. —The present slovenly way of writing, so that 
one clerk cannot read orders endorsed by another, should be 
prohibited. The practice of the English Office should be 
enforced in the vernacular Office. Lines should be at fixed dis¬ 
tances apart, the words distinctly, fully, and clearly written, so 
that every European Officer can read them; this is a matter, 
in which we should no longer allow the clerk to tyrannise 
over us, by writing so that it is impossible to read. 

D.—The Sub-Collectobate Office. 

We now pass to the Sub-Collectorates : their number 
in this Province amounts to one hundered and twenty-nine, 
generally three or four in each District, according to require¬ 
ment of area, population and revenue. Civil, Criminal and 
Revenue business is disposed of by the same establishments, 
in complete subordination to the District Officer, in his different 
capacities. 

The subject divides itself into : 

(1) The Sub-Collector, 

(2) His educated subordinates. 
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(3.) The routine of work of a Sub-Collectorate on tha CHAPTER VIII* 
Revenue side. 

(4.) The Sub*Collectorate treasury and messengers. 


Much that has been written in the foregoing Sections of 
this Chapter applies to the employees of the Sub-Collectorate 
equally with those at Head Quarters, and need not be repeated. 

(1.)—The Stjb-Collector. 

The Sub-Collector is an Officer of great power and 
usefulness, as he presides over a Court of first instance on the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue sides, with the last of which du¬ 
ties only this treatise has to deal. The salaries range from 
150 Rs. to 200, Rs. and there are special allowances of 50 Rs. 

each for eight picked members of the body. The prize salaries 
of the Sub-Collectors and Deputy Sub-Collectors in each District 
do not belong to any particular Sub-Collectorate, but are assigned 
by the Commissioner to the best official of the grade in the 
District, and can be taken away on the occurrence of misconduct: 


the same remark applies to the special allow- 
Book^bireaiitf^ss, ance with the sanction of Government. Every- 
041861 ' thing has been done to increase the responsi¬ 

bility of the appointment, and to secure good and honest men. 

Allusion has already been made to the pro- 

n<w ,r# offlcer»? scription of servants of Government of all 

182 

grades from public employ, and to the absolute 
power vested in Government to dismiss any of its servants, and to 
the facts that the Sub-Collector is not to be arbitrarily fined, 
that within his jurisdiction he is to receive petitions, that his 
contentious decisions are to be reviewed periodically. 


The appointment and dismissal of Sub-Collectors are 


General Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2 3 4 l, 
dated 11th Septem¬ 
ber 1860. 

Book Cir. XLIV, 
of 1860. 


matters of grave importance, demanding the 
most careful consideration on the part of the 
superior authorities. 


It will rest with the Commissioner of the Division to 
propose a fit person for the appointment. The confirmation of 
the Financial Commissioner will be necessary to such appoints 
ments, and the opinion of the Ju dicial Commissioner will be 
previously taken by the Financial Commissioner regarding the 
judicial qualifications of the nominee, which should be specified 
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by tlie Commissioner in his report, as well as the country and 
Book Cir. in, of serv * ces °f the nominee: a particular form is used. 
1858 Book Circular. candidate is to receive employ until it has 
Lxxvm, of 1859. b eeen ascertained from the Office, where he 
last served, lhat he bore a good character. If the antecedents of 
any candidate should be doubtful, he is not to be employed : 
the form should also shew how the vacancy has been caused. 

Appointments to this Office, and transfer from one Sub- 
Collectorate to another will be notified in the Gazette. 


In the Financial Commissioner’s Office will be kept 
registers of all applicants for the appointment of Sub-Collecto r 
with their certificates, and a register showing 

Book Cir. 27, of ° ° 

i 860 , and 29,of 1855. the character of every Sub-Collector as certified 
in the annual reports, or abridged from the 
District Character Books. The same remarks apply as have been 
made regarding the Register of applicants for the post of Native 
Extra Assistant (Cap. VIII. Sec : B.) 

It will not be competent for the Collector to put a 
s, of 185 *, and Sub-Collector on his trial for offences, nor to 
w, of 1854. punish him by fine, suspension, or 

removal, without previously obtaining the assent of the Com, 
missioner, and the Commissioner’s order will be subject to 
appeal, in the Revenue Department, to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, but the Collector can suspend a Sub-Collector pending 
report. Sub-Collectors will be divided into three classes. The 
first class will have full powers in revenue cases to try and 
decide summary suits and regular suits of a value not exceeding 
Rupees 300. The second and third classes will have limited 
powers to investigate and report summary suits and regular 
suits. 

It will rest with Commissioners, at their discretion, to 
recommend Sub-Collectors for the exercise of powers. All 
Officiating Sub-Collectors will belong to the third class, and 
all who have served one year in the permanent appointment 
will be promoted to the first class. It will also rest with the Com. 

missiotiers, with the concurrence of the Financial Commissioner, 
to degrade from a higher to a lower claims. Whenever ip any 
Statement or Report a Sub-Collector is mentioned, the class 
to which he belongs should be noted as the index of his powers. 

As a general rule, no Sub-Collector should have charge 
of the same Sub-Gollectorate for more than five ycars.- 
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On bis first nomination, the Sub-Collector will write CHAPTER VIII* 
and sign, in the presence of the Collector, a declaration accord¬ 
ing to a form and no future plea of ignorance of Government 
Orders will receive attention. Warrants of appointment accord¬ 
ing to a form signed by the Commissioner, defining his powers, 
will be given, from time to time, to every Sub-Collector. 


The Sub-Collector is entitled to a month’s privilege 
leave in each year, if the public service ad- 
Cir: 25,of 1854. m *j. Q j without any deduction of salary: if 

he is absent for a longer period his pay will be subject to de¬ 
ductions under the rules of the Audit Office. The Deputy 
Sub-Collector will carry on his duties in his absence. If 
the Deputy Sub-Collector of that particular Sub-Collectorate be 
not competent, he can be exchanged, and the most competent 
Officer available in the District deputed. 


The characters and duties of the Sub-Collector have 
Book Circular 37 , undergone such changes, and the rank and 
ot 1861, emoluments are now considered such guaran¬ 

tees for his integrity that no security of any kind is required. 


To enable the Financial Commissioner to keep a correct 
and useful register of candidates for the post, it is necessary that 
Commissioners and Collectors open registers in their own Offices 
of all parties whom they recommend either for the post of Sub- 
Collector or Deputy Sub-Collector. So soon as the Financial 
Commissioner intimates that the name has been entered in his 
register, a corresponding entry should be made in the Divi¬ 
sional and District register, and when the individual ceases to 
be available from death, his departure from the District, his 
promotion, his proving himself unworthy or any other cause, an 
entry to this effect should be made, and intimation sent to the 
Financial Commissioner. A half yearly return should be sent 
in a form indicating the names of persons re commended, or 
withdrawn during the proceeding six months: one leaf should 
show the candidates for Sub-Collectorates and another those who 
aspire to be Deputies. It is not that the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner wishes to control the selection of local Officers as re¬ 
gards the Deputy Sub-Collectors, but to enable the Financial 
Commissioner to render eligible men of one loc ality available 
for another where there may be a deficiency of them. 
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A person who has filled the Office of Superintendent of 
Settlement for two years with satisfaction 
c* r: 24 > of 1856, should be considered to have a preferential 
claim to the Office of Sub-Collector over those who have no 
such qualification. The Superintendent of the Judicial Office 
of any District, as well as the Superintendent of any Collec¬ 
tor’s Office, are also eligible, and may contend “ pari passu” 

Special Commie. a11 the De P ut y Sub-Collectois of the Pro- 

■ioner's Report. vince, but it must be understood that the ele¬ 
vation of a lower official “ per saltum” to such a high office, or 
the appointment of a new man not hitherto in Government 
employ, can only be justified by very exceptional circumstances. 

(2.)—Educated Subordinates or Sub-Collector. 

The subordinates of the Sub-Collector, who are educated, 
are as follows in the Revenue Department:— 

I. Deputy Sub-Collector on a salary from 30 to 75 
Rupees. His duties have already been hinted at: he is to 
assist the Sub-Collector in every part of his duty, to represent 
him when absent: in some cases he has been vested with 
independent Civil Court powers: he can prepare non-judicial 
cases for the Sub-Collector: from this rank a majority of the Sub- 
Collectors are re-cruited, and this post is recommended to young 
men of good education and family, who seek the higher grades of 
the public service. Commissioners with the concurrence of the 

Special Commie- Financial Commissioner may modify the gra¬ 
bs’. 11 " s Report, para. <j ua ti on 0 f salaries of this class of officials, re¬ 
porting for sanction of Government. Lists of candidates are 
kept in the Office of Financial Commissioner, and on the recom- 
mendati on of the Commissioner, Deputy Snb-Collector is eligi¬ 
ble to appear at the annual examination of Assistants. 

II. Revenue Accountant, on a salary of 20 Rupees 
cir: no, of Ang. w ^° keeps the accounts of the Government 

^Cfrfies, of Oct. ^e landowners, and prepares the re- 

6 * 1861, turns of collection which are submitted to the 

Collector in the Revenue Department. 

III. Cash Accountant, on a salary of 15 Rupees who 
keeps the accounts of the Government with the Sub-Collector 
himself, and prepares all the accounts which pass betwixt 
the Sub-Collectorate, and the Collector in the Treasury 
Department. 
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IV. Superintendent of Village Accountants on 20 to 
25 Rupees who with his assistant on 15 Rupees tests the annual 
village papers, prepared by the Village Accountants, sees to 
the correctness of all the registers of property, and prepares all 
reports to the Collector in the Registration Department. 


He has the Superintendence and control of the village 

Book Circular Accountants has to examine and countersign 
xxxv, of 1858. their diaries, ascertain and attest the correct¬ 
ness of their accounts, and he is relieved of all work connect¬ 
ed with the collections and accounts of the Sub-Collectorate, 
in which Officers of his grade used to be engaged. 


V. An additional Clerk is entertained to control the 
issue of writs of Summons and Demands for balances, (Vide 
Cap. IV. Sec: C, (1): he is paid from the fees levied on the 
writs. 


VI. Cashier, or money tester, nominee of the District 
Treasurer, to represent him in the different Sub-Collectorates, 
who receives ten (10 Rupees, and a percentage on all stamps 
sold. 


A fixed allowance is also made for stationery of all kinds. 
Once a year a complete set of new books of account is sup¬ 
plied to the Revenue and Cash Accountant, and the Cashier, 
as an additional annual charge; the actual cost is charged 
with a maximum of thirty (30) Rupees. 

(3.)—Routine of Sub-Collectorate. 

To describe at full length the routine of the Sub-Collec¬ 
torate would require much more space than can be allowed in 

DnBtoor-ui-tJmai treatise. A vernacular treatise has been 
Tnhieeidar&n. published by the author, in which the subject 

has been exhausted. The detail of the officials in the preced¬ 
ing Section clearly indicates the departments of duty in the Re¬ 
venue Department. No allusion is made to the routine of the 
Sub-Collector in his capacity of Sub-Magistrate and Civil 
Judge, for the discharge of which duties he has a separate 
subordinate. The Sub-Collectorate is supplied with vernacular 
copies of all Circulars, and numerous books of reference: it is 
the duty of the Collector annually to overhaul the books and 
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papers of the Sub-Collectorate: it is as it were a miniature for 
his own Office : the two divisions are :— 

I. The office proper, in which a place should be 
assigned for each official. 

II. The Record Room, for the arrangement 
of which strict orders have been issued, and the care of which is 
made over to one official. 

In the Office are the following Department:— 

I. General, managed by the Deputy Sub-Collector. 

II. Revenue Account, managed by the Revenue Ac¬ 
countant. 

III. Cash Account managed by the Cash Accountant. 

IV. Village Account and Registration managed by the 
Superintendent of Village Accountants. 

V. Cash and Stamps managed by the Cashier. 

The Sub-Collector is also Ex-officio examiner of Go¬ 
vernment schools, and Registrar of Assurances. 

Copies of certain official revenue papers such as extracts 
from registers of proprietary mutation may be furnished to ap¬ 
plicants from the Sub-Collectorate : this facility must not be 
abused, and copies of miscellaneous papers must not be given. 

The Sub-Collector should be a man of personal activity, 
and a good horseman : the old style of official, who was a 
bundle of shawls, with an enormous turban, and peaked yellow 
shoes, riding in a vehicle drawn by fat bullocks, is quite out of 
place in this Province. All Sub-Collectors are entitled to a seat, 
and admitted to the Durbar of the Lieutenant Governor. 

The building assigned for the Sub-Collectorate is defen¬ 
sible, with a treasure chamber in the centre, built on standard 
plans, in the centre of the jurisdiction. The orders with 
regarding to closing Office on Sunday, apply to this Office also. 

Both the Sub-Collector and his Deputy should have 
their private residence at or near the Sub-Collectorate so that 
one of these Officers may always be found there: these residences 
should generally be supplied by Government: the ground 
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appropriated for Public Offices should not be encroached CHAPTER VIII. 
upon by private buildings: if servants of Government 
have been allowed to erect buildings for their families, the 
interests of Government should be vigilantly guarded, 
and its entire and absolute application to the purposes, for 
which it was set aside, secured. On one occasion the family of a 
deceased official, who had been allowed to erect a dwelling with¬ 
in the enclosure of a Sub-Collectorate set up an adverse claim in 
the Civil Court not to the materials, for which there was some 
show of reason, but to the site. 

(4).—Treasury and armed Messengers. 

We now proceed to notice the branch treasuries, situated 
Book Circular 38, the Sub-Collectorates, and the body of mes- 
•f 1861 . sengers supplied for protection, and execution 

of orders. 

The subject divides itself into seven (7) heads:— 

I. The duties of the Cashier in collecting and stor¬ 
ing the cash. 

II. The despatch of cash from the Sub-Collectorate to 
Head Quarters. 

III. The mode of adjusting payments on account. 

IV. Items of disbursement, which are kept off the 

books. 

V. Cashier’s accounts. 

VI. Banking of Public Works Officers. 

VII. Armed messengers. 

I.—Duties op Cashier. 

In each Sub-Collectorate there will be a Cashier 
appointed by and on the responsibility of the District Treasurer. 

No security is demanded by Government from the Cashier. 

It is his duty to test all cash paid in and at once to cut in 
half all false rupees, and restore the fragments to the parties: 
after testing and counting the rupees he will sign the receipt, 
and will enter the amount on his Day Book and place the cash 
in the small chest kept by his side for that purpose. In the 
evening, when the Office is closed, he will count over the re¬ 
ceipts of the day, check the total with his Day Book, compare 
the entries with the Cash Accountant and sign his Day Book 
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CHAPTER VIII- who, in return, will sign the Day Book of the Cashier. No 
cash to be taken after sunset, or before sunrise, or on Sunday 
or any holiday on which the Office is closed. In the presence 
of the Sub-Collector, or should he be absent of his Deputy, 
the cash receipts of the day will then be placed in the treasure 
chamber of which one key is kept by the Sub-Collector and 
the other by the Cashier. The locks of the door will then 
be handled by the sentry in the presence of the Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officer to whom on leaving the Office the charge will 
be formally made over by the Cashier. 

If uncurrent coin be presented, it should be accepted 
but the value only in Government Rupees credited. 
It is not discretionary to refuse the acceptance of 
such coin; the object of Government is to withdraw 
them from ciiculation: every facility should be given to the 
payment of uncurrent coin, and any opposition to receive such 
coin on the part of the Cashier, will be punished. If any loss 
be sustained by the non-deduction of sufficient exchange from 
uncurrent coin, or from the receipt of base, plugged, and light¬ 
weight coin, the Cashier must bear it, as it is his duty to as¬ 
certain the rates from the Treasurer, and to test rupees carefully. 
It is his duty to tie up all rupees (without reference to 
the nature of the credits) in bags of even thousands, and to 
keep eight anna, four anna and two anna pieces, copper coin, 
and uncurrent coin in separate bags. No other copper coins 
but those of the Government coinage are to be accepted; all 
bags for rupees to be made of open net work, and cloth to be 
never used. 

The Cashier is forbidden to have any private transaction 
of any kind either by way of loan, or by receipt of deposits 

Book Circular °f cas h or jewels; or to carry on any private 
xliv, of i86i. trade ; any employment of the public funds in 

private speculations is an abuse of trust, and will be punished 
by dismissal. Nothing but the Government cash or Govern¬ 
ment property is to be kept in the treasure chamber. The 
Sub-Collector should satisfy himself daily, that the amount of 
cash under lock and key in the treasure chamber corresponds 
to the entry on the public accounts, and he will certify with 
each bi-monthly despatch, that he has himself counted the cash. 
The cash is to be kept nowhere but in the masonry well, or 
chamber, which is assigned for the purpose : under no pretence 
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ia Government cash to be received, kept, or paid away in the CHAPTER VIII. 
bouse of a private individual. In all the newly constructed 
Sub-Collectorates proper arrangements have been made; when 
old buildings are utilized and are not isolated from adjoining 
houses, proper precautions should be taken both as to station¬ 
ing guards and selecting a treasure chamber. The exterior 
walls of the chamber should never be the outer walls of the 
building. The doors of the treasure chamber should be con¬ 
structed of iron bars, with open spaces betwixt them, and be 
secured by Chubb’s locks ; where at present there is no masonry 
well or chamber, one should be constructed. The guard 
should have the well where the cash is deposited, in their 
sight, but beyond their reach. The Cashier is always to live 
on the premises; he can neither be app ointed, removed, or 
take leave without the sanction of the Collector communicated 
through the Sub-Collector. 

When the Sub-Collector leaves his Office for a longer 
period than one day, the cash should be formally inspected, 
and the key consigned to his Deputy, and after comparision 
both officials will sign the cash account. The same formality 
should take place on the Sub-Collector’s return. 

* No cooking of accounts is allowed ; every kind of re¬ 

ceipt is to be credited as it comes. No sums are to be kept 
off the Day Book. The despatch of the 1st and 16th is to 
contain every sum paid in. The accounts are to remain open 
till sunset on the previous Office-day. The Head Quarters 
accounts of the 15th and last day of the month will not be 
totalled until the despatches of all Sub-Collectors have been 
credited ; this will secure a correspondence betwixt the 
monthly and 15 day’s collection and balance Report, and the 
Treasury accounts. In addition to all existing accounts a 
classified credit statement in a form is to be kept up, and every 
item of receipt is to be entered each day under its appropriate 
heading. A copy of it will accompany the monthly account 

current sent to Head Quarters. 

II. —Dispatch of Cash to Head Quarters. 

When the sum of ten thousand rupees has accumulated, 

• special despatch should take place, and in all cases at day 
break on the 1st and 16th of each month, an ordinary despatch 
should take place, without reference to the amount of cash to 
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CHAPTERVIII- be transmitted. The strength of the bags should be tested 
and their mouths tied up, and sealed with the private seal of 
the Sub-Collector or his Deputy in the absence of the Sub- 
Collector. Each description of coin to be sent in separate bags. 
The bags are to be stowed in treasure trunks with English locks; 
the key of the trunks sealed up in a cover should be despatched 
to the Treasurer by post, or by the bands of a messenger. A 
suitable guard with reference to the amount of treasure should 
be told off; a Head-messenger or an official of the Sub-Collec- 
torate should accompany each despatch: if the amount be 
very considerable, a detachment of Police (Horse and Foot) 
should accompany. The Non-Commissioned Officer, comman. 
ding the party, should, before starting, carefully examine the 
trunks and locks of the trunks and inspect the arms, ammu- 
nition and accoutrements of his detachment, and load half the 
muskets, and report “ all right ” to the Sub-Collector who will 
satisfy himself that every proper precaution has been taken, and 
make a separate written report, that he has done so, and hand 
it with the invoice to the Non-Commissioned Officer. If the 
transit cannot be accomplished in one day, the halt is always to 
take place in the Sub-Collectorate or Police Station on the road, 

where a masonry well should be prepared for the deposit of the 
treasure. The march is never to take place before sunrise or after 
sunset, and is never to arrive at the Head Quarters on a Sunday 
or elose holiday. When the party by startiug on the 1st or 
10th would naturally arrive at the Head Quarters on such a 
day, it is to start either a day earlier, or a day later as may be 
most convenient. The party is never to stop on the road unde* 
any pretence of weather, or hunger, or thirst: the whole esGort 
is to keep together : none are to be allowed to struggle, or 
stay behind, nor are any passengers, or relatives, or friends of 
the guard to be allowed to join the party either on the road, or 

in the same boat. On the arrival of the party at Head Quarters 
they are to go direct to the Treasury, and nowhere else ; the 
Non-Commissioned Officer will report himself to the Native 
Commissioned Officer in charge, and deposit his treasure, sup* 
posing that office hours have closed, or not commenced, in secu* 
rity. The Headr-messenger or other official of the Sub-Collec* 
torate will immediately report his arrival to the Deputy Com* 
missioner, or Officer in charge of the Treasury, and the Trea* 
f.urer, and the cash should before night-fall be locked up in the 
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treasure chamber. If the treasure be despatched on camels, or CHAPTER VIII. 
beasts of burden, nothing else but the trunks are to be laden; 
and if the treasure be despatched on coolies, their names, and 
place of abode are to be specified ; if the despatch be on carts, 
no one but the driver is to be seated on the cart. The descrip¬ 
tion of carriage employed is to be specified in the invoice which 
will accompany the despatch. If the despatch be so small 
that the messengers can convey it about their persons, no guard 
of the Police need be sent, but never less than two messengers 
are to be told off for the purpose; and if the journey cannot be 
accomplished in one day, they will deposit at night the cash in 
the way laid down for larger despatches. 

No despatches are ever to be made in the form of 
private remittances, or adjustments. The Treasurer will, in the 
presence of the Non-Commissioned Officer, examine the external 
fastening of the trunks, and ascertain whether they are sound 
and uninjured, and have not been tampered with, aud hand to hitn 
a receipt to that effect signed by the Officer in charge of the 
Treasury. The Treasurer must settle with the Cashier, his own 
nominee, any deficiency in tale, or weight : the fact that the 
locks of the chest are intact is all that the guard is responsible 
for. Payment of the carriage hire is to be made at once at 
Head Quarters. If there be any deficiency or discrepancy in the 
despatch, it is to be then and there notified to the Non-Com¬ 
missioned Officer; and on liis return the Non-Commissioned 
Officer will report to the Sub-Collector and hand to him the 
receipt. 

The Government will hold the Collector, Officer in 
charge of the Treasury, Treasurer, Non-Commissioned Officer, 

Sub-Collector, Cashier, responsible for any loss which arises from 
the neglect of any ot these precautions, or want of proper 
attention to the interests of Government, according to the divi¬ 
sion of responsibility, which is now laid down. 

III.—Adjustment of payments on account. 

Useless transmission of cash backwards and forwards should 
be obviated by timely arrangements. During certain months of 
the year theSub-Collectoratesare flushed with cash; at other sea¬ 
sons there is no income, but for the whole year the Government 
establishments should be paid from the Sub-Collectorate with the 
exception of the Head Quarters Sub-Collectorate oi each District. 
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"When the audited abstract has been received by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner he will, by a transfer credit warrant, order the Sub-Cel* 
lector to disburse the amount, and debit the same in his invoice 
and account current quoting the and number date of the warrant. 
To enable the Sub-Collector to be always in funds to meet thii 
demand, when his collections are drawing to a close, he should 
estimate the amount required for such purposes or any other 
^ocal purpose, sueh as buildings for the period anterior to the 
time of the next instalments falling due, and should ask leave 
of the Collector to keep back that amount in even rupees bringing 
it out as a balance in his account current quoting the number 
and date of the order, and detailing the purpose of the detention 
of the cash. When the instalments begin to come in, the whole 
amount in balance should be sent in, and the account closed, to 
be re-opened again, when the collections are completed. Not a 
Rupee which is required for expenditure within the Sub- 
Collectorate for any purpose should be sent to Head Quarter*, 
and the use of escorts and carriage should be economized as 
much as possible. Similarly, if any items of revenue due at 
the Sub-Collectorate are paid in at Head Quarters, credit should 
be given to the Sub-Collector by a transfer credit warrant, and 
when a transfer has to take place, for instance when payments 
sanctioned iu a compensation statement have to be credited to 
balance, a similar warrant should be issued; and the whole 
transactions will be arranged, as one of account^ 

IY.— Disbursements kept opp the Books. 

When a payment has been ordered of any item by the 
Collector, for instance, pay of establishment, advances for repair 
of roads, &c., the disbursement is at once charged on the ac¬ 
count, but the cash is not paid away on the same day ; it is 
necessary therefore that the Cashier retain these items o£f 
his accounts in a separate chest, and at the foot of the Cash Day 
Book and account current a memorandum should be entered of 
such sums as are awaiting disbursement. The Sub-Collector 
is responsible that this cash is applied to the purpose for 
which it was disbursed. 

V.—Cashier’s Account. 

The books kept by the Cashier are part of the Government 
records and should be supplied to him at the commence* 
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ment of each Financial year, of one size and description. He CHAPTER VIII- 
should keep the following books :— 

A. Cash Day Book. 

B. Cash account current and extra items. 

C. Stamps account. 

VI.— Banking of Public Works Officers. 

Executive Officers of the Public Works Department 
stationed at outposts are allowed to bank 

Banking Rules. 1 

No. 76, of 1862 of a t Sub-Collectorates under certain rules laid 
D. A. G. 

down by the Deputy Auditor General: they 
will give notice of the extent to which they are likely to draw 
in order that a sufficiency of cash may be retained : the Sub- 
Collector will receive from the Collector' due notice of the 
amount allowed to be drawn : the cheque, when presented, will 
be cashed, and forwarded to Head Quarters as a voucher. No 
cheque can be for less than ten rupees, and all must be pre¬ 
sented between the hours of 10 a. m., and 4 p. m. No 
cheque is good beyond one month from date: no advances are 
ever to be made beyond the credit given. 


VII. — Armed Messengers. 

A guard of the organized Police is provided for 
Book cir. xxxi, the protection of the treasure at the Sub- 
1861 ‘ Collectorate, and its transmission to Head- 

Quarters. Only a single sentry can be supplied, but when 
there is money in the Sub-Collectorate, a messenger of the 
fixed establishment, armed, should be placed on guard with 
the Police sentry more particularly at night. A body of 
Report of special messengers on five rupees per mensem, under 
Commissioner. the orders of a Head-messenger on eight 

rupees, varying in number according to local requirements, are 
provided in each Sub-Collectorate : they are armed, and their 
duty is to execute the orders of the Sub-Collector, and supple¬ 
ment the Police guard. They are liable to be sworn in, on a 
Book Circ. xxvii, special occasion, as Special Police Officers, 
of 1861. and brought tu the assistance of the Police 

for the purpose of restoring public order, so that the whole 
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CHAPTER VIII- resources of the Civil Government are in an emergency 
made availabe. Notice is usually given to the Police a 
month before the period of collection of the escorts that 
will be required, and ordinarily the Head Quarters reserve 
will be sufficient to bring in the treasure from the Sub* 
Collectorates, and no assistance will be required from the 
messengers of the Sub-Collectorate by way of protection; but 
Mmk cir xxii ^ 8U °b occasion should arise, as much aid as 
of i86i. possible is to be supplied by the body of 

messengers. Whenever the Police cannot supply the escort, 
they are bound to state in writing the reason why they are 
unable to do so. 


Some remarks are necessary on the subject of the 
uniform, arms, and amunition of the messen- 
1856 , ^ 5 ,°of 1 1856 ,^ 26 ^ gors attached to the Sub-Collectorate. When 
xv-M 7 ' X oV f 1858 ,’ the Sub-Collectorate is in the same building 
vm l of i 859 , l smd as the Police Station, eight (8) percussion 
vni of 1863. muskets will be sufficient: but when the Sub- 

Collectorate is nob so protected, there must be sixteen (16). 
But the whole of the body of messengers are to be instructed 
by the Police in the use of the musket, and made to practice 
at a mark for a few days in each year. Arms have accordingly 
been distributed. No separate report on the state of arms is 
required now, but their condition should be briefly alluded 
to in the Annual Report. Indents in a particular form in duplicate 
for service ammunition are to be sent in periodically, and at 
the rate of twenty rounds per man, on the nearest Magazine. 
Such portion of the supply of one year as may not be expend¬ 
ed will be available for practice of the next year. As the 
weapons are solely for the purpose of defending fortified build¬ 
ings in case of attack, a musket is better than a carbine. Dur¬ 
ing the marching season the Commissioner and Collector 
should ascertain the degree of attention paid to the subject. 
If the messengers possess arms of their own for the perfor. 
mance of their official duties, this should be noted. A 
uniform has been fixed for all messengers of the Sub-Collectorate, 
consisting of red turban, and waistband, brown coat with a darker 
edging and ash-coloured pantaloons, with a badge cross-belt 
to be suspended from left shoulder, of green cloth, with black 
or dark blue piping : the arms and accoutrements are a musket. 
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a sword, a sword cross-belt, and a pouch and belt: the Head- 
messenger will wear the same uniform, but silver cord in the 
turban, embroidered sword belt, double chevron on the arm 
and no badge belt. The badge for the messengers is of a fixed 
size, with the corners taken off; the name of District and Sub- 
Collectorate, and number of the badge is to be engraved in Eng¬ 
lish and vernacular. The men may have haversacks also. 

CHAPTER IX. 


SUPERVISION. 

A.— Routine. 

(1.)—Office hours, days, years and places. 

In a Collector’s Office there is necessarily a great deal of 
routine and common form orders. Business is ordinarily to be 
conducted with open doors in the public Office, whether at Head 
Quarters, out-stations, or Sub-Collectorates, and much conveni¬ 
ence and despatch are secured thereby. During marching season 
the Office tent is an open Court. Both at Head Quarters and 
at Sub-Collectorates, the Office is absolutely to be closed on 
Book Circular 5 i, Sundays: and no business transacted on these 
of 1859. days. It is contrary to the practice and 

injunctions of the British Government to allow any deviation 
from the rule, nor is there any reason to deprive the employees 
of the Sub-Collectorate of their holiday : no money is to be 
received on that day. The authorized holidays are published in 
the Government Gazette, and no other holidays are to be given. 

The English Official year alone is to be used in all offi- 
aii.'of 1852 ; cial papers appertaining to public accounts, 

JSSrSF* 1 ' and all public letters; the use of any other 
year is embarrassing, and even when absolutely required, the 
corresponding English date is to be entered. 

(2.)—Circulars, files and Gazettes. 

The Financial Commissioner communicates orders of a 
Book Circular i, of general nature by Circulars, but these are of 
1858 ‘ two kinds written, which are only of a 

temporary character, such as calls for reports on particular 
subjects &c.; and printed Book Circulars of a general and didactic 
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CHAPTER IX. character ; these last have an additional red letter number, and 
are the Rules of Practice, of which this treatise is very much 
composed. Two copies of these Circulars are sent to every 
Office, and all Circulars which require translation, are translated, 
Book Circular lv, an ^ vernacular copies supplied for the in- 
of 1860, formation of the Native Extra Assistant Com¬ 

missioner, Sub-Collectors, and the Ministerial Officers. Occasion¬ 
ally Circulars, not Book Circulars, are printed to save the copyists. 
Of the two copies sent one should be pasted in choronogical order 
into a book file to be on no account at any time removed from it, 
and when the printed list and index are received, it should be 
bound up. The other copy should, after perusal of the Collector, 
and all his European subordinates, and after being signed by 
them as having been perused, be placed in a bundle, and this 
copy should be sent up with files, when reference is required : 
the Head Clerk is responsible that this order is attended to. 
Reprints of such Circulars in volumes are made from time to 
time, and Collectors should take care that corrections and 
additions and references are posted up on the margin of Book 
Circulars to prevent mistake from subsequent orders being 
Book ciruciar civ, overlooked. All Circulars, periodical returns, 
of 1859, and Gazettes are to be kept choronologically 

in separate file books, and there is no occasion to register or 
docket them. 


(3.)—Rules or Practice. 

Rules of Practice, defining the powers of the Financial 

Circular i, of 1853 , Commissioner, Commissioner and Collector, 
and so, of 1856. have from time to time being issued, but such 
rules are always liable to modification and additions. 

No Circulars prescribing a new rule of practice, or a 
form of tabular statement for permanent adoption should be 
issued without the sanction of Government. No draft of a 
new rule or exemplar of form should be submitted without 
clear explanation of its nature and object. This restriction is 
not intended to extend to Circulars calling for particular infor¬ 
mation, and prescribing the temporary form in which such re¬ 
quisitions should be condensed. But copies of all such requi¬ 
sition should be sent to the Office immediately superior. 
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(4.)—Statembnt of Business. 

So also statements of Land Revenue Business have been 
Book Circular 25, prepared, and circulated from time to time, 
of i 860 . but it is believed that all Districts do not adopt 

the same standard, though their returns, which are submitted 
quarterly to the Commissioner, and annually to the Financial 
Commissioner, are necessarily compressed into this form: this 
statement has a four-fold use: (1.) its submission to the 
Commissioner enables that Officer to remark on the state of 
the business of the Collectorate; (2.) furnishes the detail 
of the abstract sent annually to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner ; (3.) it forms, or can be made to form the back-bone of the 
Record Room being used for the General and Village Registers 
(Vide Cap. V. Sec. A); when new Registers have to be opened, 
this form may conveniently be adopted, but it is not necessary 
to alter existing Registers with headings slightly differing; (4.) it 
acts as the key stone to the Collector’s Office, for each 
entry in this statement represents a separate department 
of business with a separate bundle and check register. No 
other department should be allowed, and no other nomenclature 
should be used. All comparison and contrast of District with 
District, and Division with Division, is out of the question, when 
the principle of sub-division, and the phraseology used, vary at 
the discretion of ill informed English and Vernacular Clerks. In 
those Districts, where there are exceptional classes of cases, the 
Commissioner may order additional departments to be kept 
subordinate to one of the main divisions. To render this 
statement complete, the departments of the Excise and Treasury 
are entered, though these subjects are beyond the scope of this 
work. 


The Superintendent of the Vernacular Office is responsi¬ 
ble that all cases pending in the Revenue Office are redistributed 
according to these heads, and as many made over to one 
departmental Clerk, as the requirements of the District render 
necessary. No Clerk, not even the Superintendent, should be 
without a department in his charge, and no one should have 
too many. At the close of the quarter, each Clerk should 
hand to the Superintendent a memorandum of the cases pending 
or disposed of according to this form: the Superintendent will 
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verify it, sign all the check registers, and himself compile the 
general statement, and have it translated. 

All heads of Office when they make over charge should 
furnish a list of the arrears to their successor. When an Assis¬ 
tant leaves, the Collector should at once send for his registers 
and ascertain what the state of his files is. 

Each departmental Clerk must have a place in which 
be can lock up his papers, and a register in which he can en¬ 
ter them : it is his duty to make up the file, and prepare the 
list: no papers are to be kept loose : every paper must belong to 
some file, or be a file in itself. The Superintendent must take 
great care that papers are not kept back : every case which re¬ 
quires an order must be brou ght before the Collector, or his 
Assistant, and returned with the order endorsed before 
the Office breaks up ihe Departmental Clerk will then see 
that it is executed, and when a case is completed tender it to the 
Record Room (Cap. V. Sec. A): the Record Keeper will sign the 
register, and he must receive every file when tendered, and after 
examination place it among the records. When a record is 
required, a note must be given in exchange. 

It may seem at first a slight matter into what order the 
Book Circular 6 i, work of an Office is distributed, but when it 
ot *' ’ is remembered, that the Collector has only 

certain powers delegated to him, it is of the last importance 
that an Officer should understand the precise nature of a case, 
before he proceeds to dispose of it. It is impossible to decide a 
case properly, if the nature of the claim is not properly set forth. 
Rook Cir: so, of Proper revenue terms should be used: it 
must be ascertained clearly in what capacity 
a plaintiff sues, and in what capacity a defendant replies ; 
lax phaseology induces uncertain decisions. A party 
comes into Court, describing himself as occupying the 
status of a revenue assignee, or a landowner, but 

the case which he urges is perhaps a tenant right, or a 
mortgage claim. He understands his case, and it never occurs 
to his untutored mind to explain the difficulty. If the inves¬ 
tigating Officer do not put him right, nothing but confusion will 
follow. To draw correct and clear issues is the soul of a deci¬ 
sion, and to have a clear notion of what definite point is being 
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enquired into, is tlie necessary precedent of as correet order. 
A loose habit of getting through work must end to the manifest 
detriment of the parties interested. Many a claim would be 
summarily rejected, if the Collector attempted in the first 
instance to assign to it its proper heading in the statement of 
business. The variety of cases in the revenue list makes it a 
matter of some difficulty to classify them, but it is essential 
that they should be classified correctly ; no less while before the 
trying Officer, than when sent into the Record Room. No little 
acuteness is sometimes required, and some investigations may 
successively pass through several files. For instance a claim 
may be lodged to retain a revenue assignment, and after in¬ 
vestigation in that heading may be rejected : next comes tbe 
Settlement of the land, the subject matter of the late unsuc¬ 
cessful claim: then comes a mutation in the register of re¬ 
venue assignments; possibly an appeal may follow. So also 
in the case of an execution of a decree of a Civil Court, first 
comes the transfer of the property: next the mutation 
of names in the register : next possibly the appointment of a 
new Village Headman in consequence of this mutation. 

(5)—Sheriff. 


The procedure varies according to the class of cases.. 
In all matters of an executive nature, as cases of Village Head- 
Book Circular ii of men » Village Accountants, Pensions, Registry 
I86 °- of recruits, the paid messengers of Govern¬ 

ment should be employed to convey the summons, or notice, but 
in judicial cases the agency of the Sheriff’s establishment of 
the District is to be made use of, and a vary¬ 
ing rate of Sheriff’s fee is levied. There is 
no separate Sheriff’s establishment for the Revenue Depart- 
Book circular ment: a summary suit should ordinarily be 

©f X i860; and ix, of sent to the Sub-Collector, and generally the 
1861 • • 

petition will be lodged there by the com¬ 
plainant, and served by the Sheriff’s messengers allocated to 
each Sub-Collectorate. 


Book Cir. M, of 1 B 61 . 


(6 .)—Language. 

The English language should be adopted as far as 
Circular 45, of 1 853 . P ossiWe for tlie correspondence of Euglish 
eu«Officer* p»g« 28 o! Officers. It has long been the rule that all. 

discussions regarding the relative power of 
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Officers, and all animadversions upon points of a general nature 
not immediately connected with any particular trial or decision, 
should be in that language. The employment of native sub¬ 
ordinates as Assistants and Sub-Collectors, compels the use of 
the vernacular as regards them, and great care should be taken 
that the purport of English orders in particular cases as well 
as all general instructions be translated, and that the native 


subordinates are not kept in the dark. But the opinion 
is graining ground, aud has been authoritatively published. 

Not of Gort. 892, that English Officers should use their own 
April 29, i86i. language, and do as much in autograph as 
possible. Every one is entitled to have all documents bearing 
on their interest either drawn up or translated into the verna¬ 
cular. It is not intended to use the English language when 
obviously the vernacular is the most expeditious vehicle of 

Judicial Book Cir- communication. If information is required 
Jar 46, or i86i. by a Collector from a Sub-Collector, or any 

other Native Official of an adjoining District, he should so 
word and engross his query in the vernacular, that the same 
sheet of paper which he sends may be forwarded to such Officials, 
through the channnel of but without troubling the Collector 
of that District, and be returned in the same way with the 
information endorsed on it, leaving no trace of itself, but in th© 
Despatch Book of the Office. So, when contracts, or farms ar© 
offered for sale, the notices should be lithographed by the Office 
which sends them. A proper selection of places where the 
notices are to be published should be made, and they can be 
sent by a vernacular docket to adjoining Districts, or out-stations 
or Sub-Collectorates, as the case may be, taking care not to 
entail on the Officer receiving the notice any more trouble 
than to execute the order, and endorse the fact on the docket 
and return it. The present practice is sometimes both lament¬ 
able and ludicr ous. Proceedings are issued off-hand to some 
ten Districts to announce the sale of a farm : this leads in the 
receiving District to some twenty or thirty proclamations in 
e ach District, and so incorrect is the copying that the names 
a re illegible, the proclamation is sent where it can not possibly 
be of any use, and is generally stuck up topsy turvy. It should 
the object of every Collector to put as complete a check as 
possible upon miscellaneous cases and references from other 
Districts, and perceiving the inconvenience entailed on his own 
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Office by heedless and vague requisitions and the random cir¬ 
culation of proclamations, he thould take care that the practice 
is stopped as far as he is concerned. 
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When Post Masters, Commissariat Officers, Executive 
Engineers. Police and Customs Officers have occasion to write 
to Collectors, they should do so by letter and not by a vernacu¬ 
lar proceeding, a copy of which has to be kept in both Offices, 
forming a record, entailing entries, and formalities : it 6eem 
ridiculous that two Englishmen should make a native Clerk the 
medium of communication on the merest trifle. Misunderstand¬ 
ings often arise from the improper or accidental use of offensive 
words in the vernacu larif received such proceedings should 
be returned with a civil memorandum requesting to be addressed 
in the English language. 

Kecords should be sent for by superior Courts by means 
of a vernacular docket, and returned in the same way with the 
order endorsed. If the Appellate Court keep a vernacular 
judgment book, and enter the order in that book and sign it, a 
copy of that order would accompany the docket, or be endorsed 
upon it. In all cases of appeal from English Officers, the 
Appellate Court could endorse its order on the English decision 
of the lower Court. No uniform practice is enforced. Each 
Officer would adopt the one, which appears the most expeditious, 
and causes the least amount of unnecessary writing. 

The correspondence of English Officers, nominally in 
the English language, should not be interlarded with vernacular 
words, so as to be unintelligible to members of the Supreme 
Government, and others, who happen to have no local know¬ 
ledge or familiarity with Anglo-Indian terms : such is a great 
blemish of much of the published correspondence on Indian 
subjects. Slang terms or expressions below the dignity of the 
subject are not to be tolerated. 

The Oordoo language in the Persian Character is the 
language of the Collector’s Vernacular Office. Petitions in the 
JJoman Character may be rejected. 

(7 .)—Letters, Docket and Index. 

All letters should be dated both at their commencement 
0,, 32( of lw ,. and conclusion, whenever they occupy more than 
pad'll, of is54. ’ a page, and the references should be made as 
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complete as possible iu themselves, so as to avoid the necessity 
of referring - to previous correspondence for a correct apprehension 
of the matter referred. When vernacular papers accompany an 
English letter, this fact should always be noted. The omission to 
do so leads to inconvenience and mistakes. AH covers addressed to 
a public Officer should ordinarily be despatched to his Head 
Quarters, whether he is there or on circuit, except in urgent 
cases : the despatches no doubt, thinks that he is saving time, 
by ending them to the Officer direct, but he is not doing so; 
their transmission in this way only involves delay as the matter 
in a Divisional or Central Office, cannot be disposed of till the 

Circular 8, of 1855. referencea ar e P^t «P- As a general rule, the 
Superintendent of the Office or Head Clerk 
in a superior Office, but the Collector himself in his own Office, 
should open the coversthey then go to be registered : the 
misconduct of some Officers in keeping public letters in their 
private boxes, and never sending them to be registered is most 
reprehensible : when such a fact transpires, the Officer is at once 

condemned. Nothing is so fatal to an Officer’s character as to be 
known to keep a box, in which he' places away papers. A good 
Officer clears his table daily : a man’s turn of mind and official 
habits can be gathered from a sight of his Office table. 
Letters to the central Offices are addressed to the 
Superintendent of the Office; if it is wished that the Financial 
Commissioner should open them, the word 

Cir.5t, of 1855. ,, ^ ,, , , , , 

-Demi-official should be placed upon them; 

To obviate the delay and cost of unnecessary transcrip¬ 
tion of correspondence, and the unnecessary accumulation of 
records, except in cases in course of transmission to the Su_ 
preme Government, original documents, and not copies, may be 
forwarded, whenever it may be practicable and convenient to 

do so, with references made to Government. 

♦ 

The transmitting letter should contain a list of the 
documents so forwarded, and an abstract of them. This 
’ abstract should ordinarily be a concise statement of the case; 

but, in the more important matters, there should be a more 
full and complete index to the correspondence itself. 

The correspondence of all Offices should be copied in 
a clear and legible hand, with good ink and on good paper. 
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For ephemeral correspondence, Serampore paper in ay 
be used; for correspondence intended for permanent record, 
and for returns and tabulated statements of all kinds, foolscap 
paper should be used, whenever it can be employed. 

For short letters of a permanent character, quarto post 
may be used; but it sho uld be folded twice, t. e., into three 
divisions, and not once, down the middle. The latter size is 
inconvenient for preservation in bundles. 

Letters should be docketed in the Office from which 
they are sent; the dockets should be clear and concise, showing 
as distinctly as possible the purport of the letter and the ob¬ 
ject of the writer. There should be a blank space between 
the designation of the writer on the top of a docket, and the 
abstract of contents at the foot of it. 

Previous references ou the same subject, or on one of a 
nearly similar character, to be invariably quoted in letters, 
especially where principles and rules are involved. 

References, to be complete and few, should be carefully 
digested before they are made; and should be made as a 
general rule, through the prescribed channels. Those of differ¬ 
ent Districts, or Offices, on the same subject, should be collated 
and submitted at the same time. 

Applications for leave, reports of departure from or 
return to duty, and any other reports of an ordinary 
nature, in mere routine, may be forwarded in original, 
bearing the countersignature of transmitting Officers. This 
will obviate the submission of unnecessary reports and unneces¬ 
sary records and delay in subordinate Offices. 

Interrogative letters of an ephemeral nature, applica¬ 
tions for leave and such like, may be written on half margin, 
so that the reply may be recorded on the blank half, and the 
original letter be returned. Such letters should always be ac¬ 
companied by a “ fly-docket’’ which will be retained for record 
in the receiving Office. 

Letters should be docketed in a particular manner, 
which has been prescribed : the purport of 
cir 9, of 1857. the letter should be entered in the docket 
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of the letter, and all the enclosures should be docketed also. 
Much delay and inconvenience is caused by a neglect of this 
rule, as the consecutive letters of the correspondence cannot be 
followed out seriatim. Every letter formerly used to have 

the name and official title of the addresser and addressee, date 
and place, both at the commencement and the close, but this 
practice has gradually relaxed and the name of the addressee is 
no longer given at the foot. All letters are numbered with a fresh 
number by the Calendar year, and all the enclosures are num¬ 
bered. Regularity and order are essential to the correct con¬ 
duct of official communication. A distinction is to be drawn 
betwixt enclosures and annexures. The plan of copying each 
enclosure separately causes a large expenditure of paper, and 
necessitates a separate docket, but in cases which do not re¬ 
quire reference to Government it is allowable to copy the en¬ 
closures continually on the same paper as the letter which 
covers it, and thus get over the necessity of a separate enclo¬ 
sure, and docket. Moreover a still further relaxation has 
been made as stated above, and the enclosures may be forwarded 
in original with a separate letter, a docket, or simple en¬ 
dorsement. Abbreviations of official names 
Cir : '-.of 1858. s h ou i,i k e use< 3 ; letters should be as brief as 
possible ; all official covers should be on country paper: the 
Report of Commit- address to be lithographed or printed; and 
the official titles of the addressee only to be 
used. 


tee of Foims. 


Covers should be closed with gum, and marked with 
Circular s. d. a. Office stamp, instead of being sealed with 
ioo6, of 1842. wax ; the security against clandestine opening 

is quite sufficient. Cloth bags may conveniently be used for 
bulky packages or reports. 

All letters to one Office on the same day to be put into 
one cover. The privilege of franking on public service 
or affixing service stamps must not be abused : it is 
not likely that an Officer would use it for his own pri¬ 
vate concerns, but it often happens that papers connected 
with the private affairs of litigants are sent on service. 
During the rains, letters should be packed in wax cloth. 
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N. w. p. Oovt Envelopes should be available of different sizes; CHAPTER IX* 
Dmiiar 1606 , a, of un i m p 0r t an t letters should be folded as closely 

as possible: the covers should be slightly larger than the 
letter, so as to be opened without tearing. No covers should 
weight more than twelve (12) tolahs : ordinary printed forms 
may be sent in wrappers like new papers ; returns written on 
one side may be superscribed on the other. No processes, sent 
by post, should be franked. 

Correspondence must be divided into :— 

I. —Interrogative. 

II. —Didactic. 

III. —-Discussive. 

IV. —Formal. 

V. —Circular. 

VI. —Transmissive. 

And again into : — 

A. —Ephemeral. 

B. —Worthy of record. 

I. —It is obvious, that all interrogative correspondence is 
ephemeral. A question is asked, and the briefer and quicker it 
is answered the better : all such queries should be engrossed 
on half margin, and the original letter would be returned with 
the answer written in the Officer’s own handwriting ; if necessary 
a note book with a copy may be kept. Under this head 
would come applications for leave, miscellaneous queries, &c. 

Serampore paper would do, and would be useful as distinguish¬ 
ing this class of correspondence, which might be destroyed every 
second or third year. 

II. —Didactic may be ephemeral or permanent. A 
subordinate seeks instructions ; a superior Officer issues his 
orders : a little experience would enable Officer to judge what 
particular portion might be treated on half margin :—Ex. gr. 
a Collector wishes to be allowed to expend a sum ; he should 
apply on half margiu—- the superior authority would say, on the 
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CHAPTER IX- other side, “ yes,” or “ no”—accompanied with his reasons. In 
the first case, the voucher for the expenditure is ready : in the 
latter, the matter is disposed ot. 

But if he wishes to sell a village, or resume a revenue 
assignment; a correspondence of importance arises, which 
should certainly be kept among the records. 

III. —Discussive.—Calls for opinion are ephemeral. 
Discrimination should be used, and the opinion of select Offi¬ 
cers only should be taken, for some Officers are acquainted with 
one set of affairs, and ignorant of others. Moreover, the opi¬ 
nion should be set forth in a Minute as brief and terse as possible, 
forwarded by a docket: or if the subject divides itself into 
heads, the call for opinion should be in half margin ; this would 
relieve the despatching and collating Office. No record is re¬ 
quired in the transmitting Office. 

Under the head of Discussive, again, will come the 
controversial letters, which occasionally arise on interesting 
topics, often local, and which should remain on record to prevent 
time being wasted by going over old ground. The “ Princi¬ 
ple book,” which should be kept in every Office, is most impor¬ 
tant. 

IV. —Formal. Every thing of this kind is epheme¬ 
ral, and stereotyped; all should be lithographed, and dockets, 
and memos, largely used,—dockets for transmitting &c., me¬ 
mos, for reminders, receipt, intimations &c., memos, for sanction 
of rewards, memos, with regard to contingent bills, &c., &c. 

V. —Circular. The Gazette should be used for circu¬ 
lars : this would save time and make reference easy. 

VI. -—Transmissive.—No covering letter should be 
allowed ; a lithographed docket and lithographed superscription, 
should convey extracts omitting all addresses, signatures, acknow¬ 
ledgments, merely the pith of the matter. The Secretary or head 
of Office, should mark, in pencil hyphens, the portions to be 
copied. in this department a great many copies are sent* 
which are not required. No unnecessary communications 
should be made. 

A. Ephemeral correspondence should be on Serampore 
paper, half margin, and destroyed periodically. 
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B. Correspondence worthy of record, should be on blue 
paper, and kept. 

The only way in which the Central Office can inform 
itself of what is going on in the Divisional or 
Cir. so, of 1853. District Office, is by perusal of the index of 

correspondence sent monthly by the Commissioner : all Circu¬ 
lars of the Commissioner laying down general rules or principles 
are to be entered, both those issued from the Office of Financial 
Commissioner, aud those issued direct from the Com¬ 
missioner’s Office : all letters addressed by Commissioner to 
the Collectors, consequent on receipt of replies from the 
Financial Office to special references, should also be entered, ' 
but this applies only to cases or questions involving matters 
of opinion, not to unimportant matters referred merely as 
exceeding the limits of the authority of the 
Commissioner. Matters of ordinary routine 
need not be entered, nor need such references as will 
necessarily appear in another periodical form. Correspondence 
connected with cases under reference to the Financial Office at 
the time of submitting the index may be left out, and the 
entry of unnecessary matter obviously makes the return 
lengthy, and causes useless labour. The abstracts should be 
prepared so as to shew the purport o f the queries propounded, 
information given, and instructions issued without referring to 

Circular civ of ^*e Ale. The office copy of the index may 
,859 - be submitted, and will be returned with 

remarks and orders in the column left for that purpose ; files 
are constantly sent for, for perusal on inspection of the index- 


CHAPTER. IX 


Cir. 17, of 1857. 


(8 .)—English Library. 


Each Office is furnished with a good supply of English 
and Vernacular Books, Annual Reports, selections from 
Government records &c., and these should be carefully looked 
after, catalogued, and kept locked up under the special oare of 
gome one member of the English Office. The Library being 
of a general nature belonging to all Departments need not 
be further alluded to. No Revenue text books can be 
purchased without the sanction of the Financial Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER IX- The stationery supplied from Calcutta has to be looked 
after. 


(9)—Overprecision. 


As a matter of routine, it is not unimportant to notice 
Book Circular 2, the order forbidding the use of the fractional 
ot ,MI * division of annas in all Settlements, grants 

of compensation, agricultural advances, balances of all kinds, 
and every species of account : the amount is to be struck out, 
if below six pie, and entered as one anna if otherwise. It is 
an affectation of accuracy to descend to such details as pies 
and greatly complicates the accounts, and multiplies the op¬ 
portunity of error. Even when the insertion of pies cannot 
be wholly avoided, as in the case of forfeitures, saving of 
establishments, deposits, interests, deduction for the funds, 
pensions, it should be avoided as much as possible. Fines 
should never be less than one rupee. In forfeitures no 
sum should be entered less than one anna. As regards 
saving of establishments deductions should never be made 
less than one rupee. As regards deposits no sum less than 
one anna should be entered in the Books. In no annual 
returns should any fractions of rupees be entered: where 
a total falls short of eight annas it is to be omitted, and 
where it amounts to or exceeds eight annas, one rupee is to 
be entered. Some Officers have a fatal facility 
B. o. 20, of 1860. f or making work, they weave round them¬ 
selves a web of official detail and in their zeal for the cor¬ 
rectness of the machinery forget the object of the machine. 
Some trifle with their work, and lose valuable time in foolish 
maps, diagrams, and tabulated Statements, which have the 
appearance of utility, but are utterly useless. 

(10 .)—Buildings. 

The erection, repairs and alteration of the public build¬ 
ings required for revenue purposes, fall into the duties of the 
Collector : all the rules connected with this branch of duty 
are consolidated into the Hand Book of Civil Works, and may 
be referred to. The Financial Commissioner must be referred 
to on the policy of the measure proposed, and if he refuse his 
sanction, it cannot go on : but if he approve, the question of 
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funds, plan, audit and detail of work will be disposed of by CHAPTER IX* 
tiie Collector and Commissioner, under orders of the Secretary 
to Government Public Works Department. 

(11.)—Petitions and General Intsrcctions. 

The Collector’s powers are set in motion in three ways: 

(1) by report from his subordinate, or by a proceeding or letter 
from some other authority j (2) by a petition of some party 
interestedj (3) by a proceeding of his own motion. Our remarks 
are confined to the two last contingencies. Every body has a 
right to petition the Collector on his own affairs subject to the 
provisions of the Stamp Law. Petitions should be taken daily, 
at a fixed hour in the open air, or in a place accessible to all: a 
box should be kept for the receipt of petitions : they should 
be read out before petitioner, and some distinct order endorsed. 

It has been stated above, thatevery Officer, to whom a department 
of business has been assigned, can receive petitions : if they are 
presented in the wrong place, they should be forwarded to the 
proper authority : the Collector should try and assist the 
ignorant people, and not allow them to be brow-beaten by the 
Native Officials. About anonymous petitions every person 
must act as he thinks proper : an Officer, who knows his 
District and his men, will not easily be deceived, and will not 
neglect any source of information. 

Petitions on which no orders are passed, can be strung 
together in monthly bundles. No petitions should be received, 
if not written in a readable character. It may occupy an 
additional five minutes of the writer’s time, but it will save 
that of Public Officer. 

Nothing is so important as the issuing of general 
instructions. The whole life of an official is a prolonged study : 
what a man learns, he should impart to others. In each Office 
there should be a bundle for general orders, or rules of “prac¬ 
tice. The details of the Collector’s Office are so multifarious 
that there is always a necessity for rubbing up and improving, 
but let no one venture to take a walet to pieces, till he is sure 
that he can put it together again : and let no vague orders of 
a wild kind be issued of an unpractical character, for they 
will not be attended to. 
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CHAPTER IX. B.— Decisions and Copies. 

Every order of a Collector must be in writing ; verbal 
instructions should never be given. No decision or final order 
judicially passed by any Revenue Officer is strictly valid, unless 
an abstract in the vernacular language giving the purport of 
Act xxxm of his order, and the reasons on which it is 
«nd* 2 ^ of i 855 . 1855 ' based, be recorded with the file, and signed 
by the deciding Officer at the time of giving out his decision. 
It is not necessary to write the decision in Court: it may be 
written at home, but the purport must not be given out until 
it is written, and the practice of disposing of a case orally, and 
subsequently drawing up a written deoision, and antedating it, 

Oirouiar s. d. a. * s most irregular. Commissioners are bound 
n. \v. p„ 17 . of i8o9. £ 0 seQ ^at j-ijggg instructions are attended to. 

Revenue Officers act judicially in the following cases:— 

I. Decision of questions of right arising out of a new 
Settlement, or revision of records of existing Settlement, 
Cap: III. Secs: B. and H. 

II. Boundary disputes, Cap: III. Sec: J. 

HI. Infringement of Excise laws. 

IV. Investigation into claims to revenue assign¬ 
ments, Cap : III. Sec: D. 

V. Summary Suits, Cap : VI. 


Cir: 70, of 1S55. 


Tiie commencement of the summing up and grounds 
of decision is invariably to be indicated by a 
mark sufficient to attract the eye. Every 
litigant has a right to a copy of the decision passed in his 
case. A party who wishes to appeal, must 
Cir. 48, of i8o£>. g| e gQpjgg orders of aU the Courts, 

from which the appeal lies: as a general rule, copies can only 
Book Circular 22 , be demanded from the Office, in which the 
of i 860 . order is passed; the exception is that the 

Commissioner may supply a copy of the order of the Collector 
to a party wishing to appeal from the Com- 
Cur: 69, of 186a. missiouer^s order to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. The Collector should license as many copyists as are 
required by the state of business, and no one but a licensed 
copyist should be allowed to make copies. The name of th* 
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copyist should appear on the copy, and the name of the com¬ 
parer or examiner. A11 copies of original suits above uQ ru¬ 
pees, and all appeals whatsoever, must be on Stamp paper, and 
copyists must attend to the orders with regard to copies, and 
they will be fined if they do not, as their in- 
Or. 6, of 1861. attention causes m uch trouble. Copies must 
only be made on one side of a Stamp paper of a particular 
size: if more than one sheet is required, as many other sheets 
each of the same value and size are to be used, as will contain 
the order. Copies of orders in original suits below 50 rupees 
are to be on plain paper. It is not necessary to file copies of 
orders in vernacular as well as English. When the English 
order is the original, it will suffice to file a copy of the order 
in English on a Stamp paper of the prescribed value without 
its counterpart in the vernacular. Should the appellant require 
it, he may be allowed to take a copy of the vernacular order as 
well upon plain paper, provided that no such copy on plain 
paper be presented in or received by the Appellate Officer. Ap¬ 
pellants must not be put to a needless expense by a licentious 
and widely-spaced method of writing. A Stamp paper should 
never contain less than twenty lines and no space is to be 
wasted. AH copies are to be made in the Nastalik character, 
every letter having its proper notation, and 
Book Circular 8«, breaks being left to mark the close of 
of im ' each sentence. The Commissioner should 

fix the rate of the pay of copyists on equitable principles 
so as to secure an efficient writer, and protect suitors from 
exaction. A rate which would be fair in one place, would not be 
fair in another. The Appellate Courts must reserve to themselves 
the right of rejecting copies of papers not written in the same 
legible style of handwriting, which is universally enforced m 
all papers written in the English language. The present lax 
system is an abuse, which has been too long tolerated. Thera 
are few European Officers of Government, who could not make 
out the purport of an order transcribed legibly: there are 
few native writers, who can read off correctly the scrawls now 
submitted where the name of every person is a mere guess. 

Authenticated copies of English letters should not 
be too readily given : they are privileged communications, and 
a call of a Court of Justice to produce them may be resisted. 
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The copy taken out in appeal is the copy o( the judg- 
Book CirouUr 15, men t, as distinguished technically from what 
cf 1863, is called the decree, the judgment gives the 

point for determination, the decision itself and the grounds: 
the decree only specifies the particulars of the suit, and the 
determination of the suit and costs. 

These rules apply primarily to copies made for purposes 

of appeals. Copies are often required for other purposes, such as 

information, or title .—the Stamp Act must be conformed to, 

and the scale of the copyist’s fees fixed for the District must be 

attended to. In other respects parties may do as they please. 

The transmission of copies and correspondence with regard to 

Jndi. Comr. Book, copies by post under 11 service” covers is for. 
Circular 38, of 1861. , . . 

bidden j any relaxation of this rule must be 
exceptional, and the privilege is allowed by law to native 
soldiers. 


C.— Appeals. 

Petitions of appeal must be on Stamp paper according 

Book Circular 26, to the Stamp Act, and Revenue Officers have 
° fl8W ’ no discretion to depart from the rules there 

laid down. Appellate Courts may reject all petitions of a 
greater length than one sheet of Stamp paper, clearly written 
in lines at half inch intervals. All flattery, all abuse, all idle 
repetitions are to be omitted. If a suitor wishes bis case to be 
reviewed, he must state briefly the points on which he grounds 
his objection, whether of law or of fact. A copy of the decision 
always accompanies the petition: therefore quotations from it 
are superfluous. Appeal writers should be registered, and 
warned of these orders, and made to re-write without charge 
petitions which offend in the way descri bed above, and those 
Book circular is, men mus t he rejected, who are unable to 

0 { 1869 v 

write a decent hand, or express themselvea 
briefly. 

The period of appeal is as follows:— 

To Collector from his subordinates—one month. 

To Commissioner from Collector—one month. 
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To Financial Commissioner from Commissioner—three 
months. 

Generally every order of a Revenue Officer is appealable 
up to the Financial Commissioner, except when any order is 
made final by some law, or practice. 

Whenever the Collector exercises the power of a Civil 
Book Circular 22 , Judge, the periods of appeal are regulated 
of 186 °* by the Civil Code of the Province. The days, 

which elapse between the filing of the petition for a copy and 
the granting of the same, are always deducted. If the period 
has elapsed, it must be explained to the appellant at the time 
that he takes the copy that his legal right to be heard has 
expired, and that he must shew cause for delay, and the 
fact of this intimation having been made should be en- 
dorsed on the copy of the order required. The appellant 
must be informed of the other formalities required, such 
as the value of Stamp required, and the copy of the orders 
of all Courts being necessary, and a note of their explanation 
must be recorded on the copy. The Record Keeper or other 
member of the Vernacular Office is responsible that this is at* 
tended to, as great inconvenience is experienced in Appellate 
Courts by the neglect of such petty details ; and he must be 
fined, if he neglects his duty. 


It has been too much the practice to allow second and 
Book Circuit r e7en third appeal s in this Province, so that the 
LVU, of 1859. more unimportant the case, by the greater 
number of Officers was it reviewed: to check this it has been 
ruled that when the decision of a Collector or of an Assistant 
with full powers has been affirmed in appeal by a Commis¬ 
sioner, no further appeal shall ordinarily lie to the Financial 
Commissioner. All parties who apply for a copy of such a de¬ 
cision by a Commissioner, should be informed of this rule, and 
advised not to take copies for the purpose of a fruitless appeal, 
but should they desire nevertheless to obtain a copy of the deci¬ 
sion, a note is to be entered on the back previous to delivery, 
and authenticat ed to the fact that the rule in question has been 
fully explained to them, and the Record Keeper, or other official, 
is responsible for so doing. 
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The prolixity and verbiage too common in vernacular 

Book Circular 22, decisions on appeal should be peremptorily for- 
ot 1863, bidden : whether the order is upheld or re¬ 

versed, it is the argument for so doing that is required, not a 
weary recapitulation of the facts, and stereotyped phrases: 
if this practice continues in any District or Division, there ia 
no remedy but to return the papers, and request the dismissal 
of the native employee, and the substitution of a party who 
can draw up a terse and intelligent proceeding. On the other 
hand an error of an opposite character should not be run into. 

Judi. b. cir. v., ^ 13 a common practice in Appellate Officers 
01 ,8#s * to record a judgment in general terms, 

which may or may not dispose of all the appellant’s pleas. 
Some Appellate Officers content themselves with stating generally 
that they see no grounds for interference with the decisions of 
the lower Court. Now, although the law does not require issues 
to be framed, still the order of the Appellate Court should contain 
the point or points for determination, the decision thereof, and 
the reasons. The neglect of this leads to defective and in¬ 
complete decisions. A greater strictness should be enforced 
in the exclusion of petitions of appeal, which owing to some 
inherent defect, are not admissible ; but when an appeal has 
been admitted, the Appellate Officer should consider that the 
order given, whether upholding, modifying, or cancelling, is his 
own, for which he is solely responsible. 


All petitions of appeal are to be registered on the day 
Book circular <2, admisssion : the practice has sometimes 
oI l861, been not to enter on the register appeals 

until the Appellate Officer has had time to pass orders on 
them. This of course falsifies all returns of arrears. The 
proper course is on the same day that the petition is filed, and 
is certified by the proper official to be on sufficient stamp, to 
enter it on the register appropriated for appeals. This rule 
applies to petitions in original suits or cases also. 


No order can be modified or reversed in appeal without 
Book Circular 43, allowing the respondent an opportunity of 
of ,881- being heard : the Appellate Officer may dis* 

miss an appeal without summoning the respondent or sending 
for the file: but whenever there are prim dfacie reasons for ques. 
turning the merits of the decision, the file should be sent for, and a 
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summons issued to the respondent, of at least a week in a 
District, and a fortnight in a Division. Should the respondent 
not attend, the report of the party, who served the summons, 
will certify that he has received due notice. The respondent 
may either send a written statement of his objection, or appear 
by agent, or in person. No sheriff’s fee for serving notices 
or processes is charged in appeal cases. 

When an appeal is rejected, the appellant will, if 
present, be informed of the order: if he be 

Book Circular 9, of , . « , , . 

1861. ‘‘bsent, a brief vernacular memorandum in 

of?859. Circular m> a form will be sent to the Collector to be given 
to him, but no proceeding will issue from the 
Appellate Office, unless the file has been sent for, when it must 
be returned, English letters are not required to cover verna¬ 
cular proceedings in appeal, returned from an Appellate Office. 

Book circular 90, Whenever an important order reviewing or 
of 1859 - modifying a decision is passed in appeal, a copy 

of the English decision will be forwarded under docket for 
information: and whenever an order of general interest, affirm¬ 
ing any universal principle, or in any particularly interesting 
case, confirmatory of the order of the Court below, a copy will 
be supplied. 

Appeals from the orders of all Native Extra Assistants 
without reference to the powers with which 
cir. 92, of i8o7. they are vested, lie to the Collector, and not 

to the Commissioner. 

When appeals come by post, the Commissioner may 
decide them, where he likes ; but when parties 
ment d N!-w. G p!, er of present themselves in person, the appeals 
8j9 ’ ought to be disposed of in the Court house 

with due notice given to both parties. 

D.— Statistics and Forms. 

Statistics are “ the means,” not “ the end.” No good 
Officer would sacrifice the reality and thoroughness of his 
work for the sake of a statistical result, and on the 
other hand, no administrator can dispense with the much 
abused periodical returns: their objects are twofold: ( 1 ) 
Those submitted at the close of the year are purely statis¬ 
tical; they enable the supervising authorities to compare 
District with District, to adapt the strength of the adminis- 
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trative staff to the requirements of the locality, to point out 
errors of practice, to detect abuses or mis-conceptions of the 
law, as well as record statistical facts of general interest. But 
constant change of Officers, the extraordinary variety of idiosyn- 
cracies, the deep-rooted effect of local customs, render the 
existence of a central supervision absolutely necessary to retain 
any vigour and uniformity to the administration, and this is the 
( 2 ) Second object of statistics, especially of those which are 
for periods of less than one year. Their number has been re- 

Beport of Commit- duced as far as possible by a Committee, and 
t«e of Form*, of 1859 . £j ie num |j er Q f copies is * reduced by the 

device of sending the original copy to the revising Office, 
Boole Circular 7s, whence it will be returned, when no longer 
ot 1859, wanted. “ Periodical Returns” must not be 

confused with the very numorous “ figured statements” of an 
Book Circular tot, occasional character, which are only substitute 
1859, for letters, being a device to secure tho 

subject being fully stated, by giving a separate column for 
each item of information. All periodical returns should be 
kept both by despatching and receiving Office in separate book 
files chronologically,—there is no occasion to register or docket 
such papers. Returns may be sent in original to the Office of 
Financial Commissioner, and will be returned with remarks. 
Both “ Periodical Returns” and “ figured statements” come 
under the head of “ Forms,” a revised and corrected set of 
C5r». 29 of 1853- which is from time to time published, in 
and ss, of 1857. which all authorized forms are included, and 
to which all future ones are added. Much inconvenience is 
experienced through periodical papers of the same kind 
coming up in various forms from different Offices : no modi¬ 
fication should be allowed either in District or Divisional 
Offices without previous sanction either as regards size, quality 
of paper, or columns. One complete standard set is sent to 
every Office to be strictly adhered to until the receipt of subse¬ 
quent instructions. Manuscript forms should not be used: 
printing and lithography should be had recourse to. 


The annual periodical returns are supplied from the 
Central Office to Divisions and Districts, but Officers requiring 
other periodical returns and figured statements supply them¬ 
selves, on indents countersigned by Commissioner and sent 
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annually to Financial Commissioner. No accumulation of unused 
forms should be allowed: Officers may employ any press which 
is most covenient: they supply their own paper: only the ex¬ 
pence of printing or lithography is charged. Ail the forms 
are numbered, and the Managers of the press have been sup¬ 
plied with a book of forms, and keep up a store in hand. But 
forms should never be ordered with the name of the District 
Office, or any other entry, which renders the 
Cir. 83, of 1856. f orm telega for any other District: this very 

seriously enhances the cost of printing, and causes no material 
decrease of labour to the Clerks, except where thousands of 
forms are used in a Settlement, in which exceptional case it is 
allowed. A list of returns and a check list of despatch and 
receipt is kept up in all Offices, showing what returns are 
due, and a mark is made when they are received. The greatest 
punctuality and correctness are expected, and a fine should, in 
all cases, fall on the Head Clerk of submitting Office in the event 
of carelessness or delay. There may be from time to time in 
different Divisions occasion for returns of a special character, 
such as Settlement, investigations into claims to revenue as¬ 
signments : these are not included in the list. No other per¬ 
manent returns should be allowed to be called for, and the sanc¬ 
tion of Government is required before the introduction of ad¬ 
ditional returns, as both the character and efficiency of the ad¬ 
ministration suffer from the abuse of the power of calling for 
tabulated periodical returns. All annual returns should be on 
English blue paper, and ail periodical returns of a shorter pe¬ 
riod on Serampore paper. This will enable Officers to relieve 
themselves without trouble of all accumulations of useless 
paper, as the intermediate returns may all be destroyed at the 
close ot the year, and the annual returns also, as soon as the 
printed Annual Report has been published. When the objects of 
a return has ceased, it should be dispenced with: frequent 
and vexatious changes in the Headings should not be made : 
it adds much to the friction of an Office to have a constant 
change of orders. When several returns are blank, one brief 
memorandum is sufficient; the submission of blank returns is a 
ridiculous anomaly. The check list will show whether it has 
arrived or not. No vernacular returns are sent to the Central 
Office, and very few to the Divisional: counterparts in the 
vernacular of returns already sent in English are unnecessary. 
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The just medium has to be maintained betwixt official laxity 
and over centralization, accompanied by lifeless revolution of a 
machine: if the higher Office makes no use of the returns 
submitted, and no practical advantage arises from the submis¬ 
sion, it should be discontinued : and those returns which are 
required should be really examined by the Supervising 
Authority. 

E.— Periodical Reports. 

Accompanying the Annual Periodical Returns, and 
„. , explanatory of them, is the Annual Report. 

Each Collector reports to the Commissioner, 
Book circular 2o. and the Commissioner makes a report to 
i860 * 6 °and 4< 4 of the Financial Commissioner: these reports 
1862 form the General Report of that Officer accom¬ 

panied by any remarks, which that Officer may have himself 
to make; the periodical returns form the appendix. To secure 
uniformity, a statement of arrangement of subjects is circulated, 
and all the forms are prepared at Head Quarters and circu¬ 
lated : this is the only expedient to secure uniformity 
and despatch. There are some headings, which will not 
require the attention of all Collectors; for instance in 
some Divisions there are Canals, Customs lines, Regular 
Settlements in progress, Combs of Wards, Superior Land- 
owners: in others there are not. Each Officer will only 
touch on those subjects, which fall under his cognizance. No 
remarks should be made on Canals and Customs except as they 
bear on the prosperity of the District; the returns, which be¬ 
long to those subjects, will be received from the Heads of 
those Departments. There are some Headings in the report 
without returns attached to them, but those subjects axe not the 
less important therefore, and should be fully treated and dis¬ 
cussed. Additional Statements explanatory of points of local in¬ 
terest may be sent, but they must not be introduced into the 
body of the report. 

Reports should be brief and apposite. When an Officer 
has no particular remarks to make, he should not hesitate to be 
silent on any point. As a general rule it will be found that a 
District Officer’s report can well be written on two or three 
sheets of foolscap at the most. It is of no use to report the 
figures, which may be found in the returns, unless valuable 
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deductions, which are not shown in the returns, can be drawn 
from them. It is not desirable that the reports should, in any 
form whatever, invite an exposition of the views of Government 
Book Circular 7 , of on any subjects open to consideration. Such 
1863, matters are far better and more conveniently 

dealt with in separate official correspondence : when a separate 
report has been called for upon a subject, allusion to the subject 
in the Annual Report is not a sufficient compliance with the 
orders : nor when orders are required by reporting Officers on 
subjects, are they to expect that they will re ceive them upon an 
Annual^Report. If Commissioners are very prolix, and introduce 
matter which is extraneous, or superfluous, it will be omitted. 

Each District should not be discussed separately, but 
each subject, as illustrated by the position of each District. The 
advantage gained by this arrangement is that the remarks of 
the Commissioner are transferred without change to the General 
Report, and go to press at once, thus considerably facilitating 
the early publication of the Report. 

Commissioners and Collectors should no. fail to notice 
all their subordinates, European and Native down to the grades 
of Head Clerks, and Deputy Sub-Collectors. To be favorably 
mentioned is the honorable ambition of every one employ, 
ed, and the cheap reward of public service. On the other 
Order* of Govern- hand, strictures on or allusions to Officers not 
ment, of 1863. present or under the orders of the reporting 

jadi b. c, xxx, Officer are not to be made. Collectors should 
ot 18G2 ‘ also in their reports make mention of well-de¬ 

serving subordinates, and when an Officer makes over charge to¬ 
wards the close of the year, he should leave a memorandum to en¬ 
able his successor to do justice in the Report to those who deserve. 

All the entries in the returns for the year previous 
to the report are to be in red ink. To secure uniformity of 
filling up returns, copious instructions have been printed on the 
returns themselves, and their observance is 
is£f aSSV strictly enjoined. Where any remarkable dif- 
of 1863 ‘ ferences appear in the results exhibited for the 

years, reference should be anticipated by accounting for them, 
and if in any return the entries for the preceding year differ 
from those which were formerly shown in the returns for that 
year, the cause of this discrepancy should be explained: a tabular 
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Circular 28, of statement is given on the back for establishing 
1803, and exhibiting such discrepancies. When¬ 

ever the expression “ current year” is employed that under re¬ 
port is intended. Information, which may elucidate the sub¬ 
ject should always be given : for instance as regards cattle fairs 
the number and name of fairs held should be mentioned with 
some notice of their results, and in like manner the number and 
location of stallions &c., &c. No delay should be allowed in the 
submission of the report and returns, so that the report for the 
whole Province may be issued in September, an object which 
cannot be obtained unless the returns are received in the Finan¬ 
cial Office by June 1st at latest. One of the returns relates to 
Book circular i, of Miscellaneous Revenue, a subject of some dif- 
18ti3 ' ficulty, from the uncertainty of the nature and 

amount of the demand (Vide Cap. IV Sec. H). Commissioners 
are authorized to dispose of the balances of this branch of reve¬ 
nue, and when no realizable balance exists, this fact only is 
to be stated: but the demand and collection in such cases 
should not be omitted: otherwise no information of this class 
of revenue can appear in the report. 

Three <3) sets of returns are transmitted each year to 
Circular 28, of the Collector, and one set to the Commissioner. 
1863> No divisional return is xequired from the 

Commissioners with their report. Collectors will render one 
set of their returns to the Financial Commissioner’s Office 
direct:—by this arrangement it is hoped that considerable 
time will be saved in preparing the general statements. If 
Commissioners find it necessary to have Divisional returns pre¬ 
pared, on which to write their reports, they can make one of 
the one set sent for this purpose: any corrections, which they 
may find necessary to make in the District returns, should be 
communicated to the Financial Commissioner. The Collectors 
should enter any remarks which they may have to offer on 
their returns on the Statements themselves, an additional slip of 
paper being pasted on for this purpose, if necessary. The remarks 
in their report should be confined to the remaining subjects. 

On receipt of the orders of Government on the Annual 
Report, the whole is published and circulated, and is useful for 
reference, as showing the precise state of affairs, and revenue 
practice for that year. Officers become acquainted with 
the practice and sentiments of their contemporaries, and learn 
what to imitate and what to avoid. 
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SUBJECT. 


PART I. FISCAL. 

Land Revonno to embrace all items which End a 
place in the Revenue Roll [including Commuta¬ 
tion and Tribute.] 

Demands, } 

Collections, > . 

Balances, J 


C A u s i a 


Increase. 


A. Lapses and resumptions of revenue assign¬ 
ments,. 

B. Revision of assessment or Farms. 

0. Alluvion, . 

D. Land released from occupation of Govern¬ 
ment, . 

E. Territorial transfers. 

F. Allotment of Wastes. 

G. Progressive assessments. 

Causes of Decrease. 

A. Grants of Revonno assignments,.. 

B. Revisions of assessment owing to calamity of 

season, deterioration of assessment, &c., 
Farms. 

C. Diluvion, .. 

D. Land occupied by Government,.. 

E. Territorial transfers. 

2 Miscellaneous items of Revenue, ... 

3 Excise. 

On intoxicating liquors, . 

Ditto drugs, ... 

4 Assessed taxes, . 

5 Customs. 

Demands, ^ 

Collections, [ With cause of increase and decrease, 
Balances, 3 

6 Salt, . 

Expenditure, ] With oauso of inoroa88 or decreaae. 

7 Canals,. 

N. B.—The returns for Canals (VIII. and VIII. A.) 

will be supplied by the Canal Officers. But if 
any tax on account of water from Canals be as¬ 
sessed by District Officers apart from Canal Offi¬ 
cers, the amount so assossed, amount realized, 
area of land watered, rates of water rent, and 
names of Canals should be supplied by District 
Officers in their reports. 

8 Stamps,.-. 

9 Sale of waste land and redemption of the Land Tax. 

10 Land oocnpied by Government for pnblio purposes 

and land restored by Government, .... 

11 Amount of land rovenue assigned, ... 

12 Pensions and Pensioners, lapses, new grants, and 

exact liability of Government on this head, . 

13 Contingent Revenue expediture, . 

Remarks should be furnished on all points appearing 

to call for notice, such os any great difference in 
expenditure and the causes thereof.. 

PART II. ADMINISTRATIVE. 

14 Coercive measures for realization of revenue, ,„ 

1. Writs of summons and demand. 

2. Personal imprisonment. 

3. Distraint of personalty. 

4. Sopuostration of profiis. 


Reference 

to 

Statements. 


IV. and IV. A. 


IV. and IV. A. 
XL 


V. 

V. A. 

VI. and VA. 


VII. A. to 0. 


VIII. and VIII. A. 


XV XVI 
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<4 

M 

« 


SUBJECT. 


Reference 

to 

Statements. 


15 

16 


17 


18 


19 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 


31 

32 

S3 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


5. 


27 

28 


29 

30 


B. 


Transfer of shares to solvent shareholder*, 
including transfers on account of abscond¬ 
ing shareholder*. 

6. Farm to stranger*. 

7. Sale. 

Advances to Landholders. 

Treasuries, how and by which Officer managed. 

A. Miscellaneous advances unadjusted, . 

B. Deposits, . 

C. Cash remittances,. 

D. Bill Work, ... 

Regular Suit*. 

A. Original, . 

B. Appoals, . 

Summary Suits. 

A. Original, .. 

B. Apptals... 

Regular Settlement, ..... 

A. Original. 

Progress of. 

Cost of. 

B. Appeals. 

Summary Settlements. 

Revonno Business,... 

Investigations into Revenue assignments, . 

Revenue Business of Financial Commissioner’s Office, 

Village accountants and thoir records . 

Collectorato records and record rooms,. 

A. Head quarters,. 

B. Sub-Collcctorato, . 

Courts of Wards. 

A. Estates of Revenue asaignoos, .. 

Estates of landowners, .... 

The name and age of each minor should bo 
given, and the name of tho Estate or Prin¬ 
cipal Village, tho rental, &c., and any 
necessary particulars, with brief remarks 
os to mangemont of the year and results. 
Management of villages, or other assistance to revenue 

assignees in tho collection of their income, .. 

State of Securities of Treasurers, ... 

PART III. STATISTICAL. 

Fall of rain, ........ 

Agriculture. 

A. Harvest. 

Increase or decrease of cultivation, and of 
irrigation, whether from well, canal or river. 
Improvements in produce, cultivation of now 
staples. 

Improvements in live stock, cattle fairs, &c. 
Prospects of devclopement of trade, means of 
export, carriage inland, railway &c. 

Range of prices, ... 

Arboriculturo,..... 

Variations in tenures, partitions &c., . 

Relative position of Village Headman coparoonors 

and tenants. 

Remarks on tho average rate of rents, valuo of land, 

&c., .... 

Number and condition of superior landowners. 

PART IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Revouuo buildings, . 

A. Progress and stato of existing, . 

B. Deficiency of, ... 

English By stem of record,.... 

A. How far practised,. 

B. With what success, . 

PART V. 

Notice of Officers, European and Native, down to 
Deputy Sub-Collectors, ... 


XVIII. 

XIX 

1 i No Statement. 


XX. 

XXII andXXIII. 

XXI. 

XXII. and XXIII. 
XXV. 


XXV. 

XXVI. 

No. Statement. 
XXVII. and XXVII. A. 

) 

> No Statement. 


Ditto. 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


XXVIII. 


XXIX. 

No Statement, 


XXX. 

No Statement. 


Ditto. 


XX IT. 


\ 
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Administration of the Punjab. 


s 

Q 

>: 

u 


3 

4 


& 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 


No. 

of State¬ 
ment. 


II 


III 

IV 


IY A 


V A 

I A VI A 


VII 


Description op Returns. 


Comparative Statement of Land 
Revenue, Demands, Collec¬ 
tions, and Palaces, 

Statement Bhowing the altera¬ 
tions in the Land Revenue 
demand, 

Comparative Statement of Net 
Miscellaneous Revenue, 
Statement of Alluvion, Diluvion 
and Destructive inundation. 
(For Districts in which the 
system of alluvial chucks 
prevail) 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

(do not prevail). 

Comparative Statement of Ex¬ 
cise on sale of liquors, De¬ 
mands, Receipts and Balances, 
of Head Quarters Distelleries, 
Ditto Ditto of Intoxicat¬ 
ing Drugs and Opium, 
Comparative Statement of As¬ 
sessed Taxes, with particulars 
of Balances, 

Comparative Statement of Cus 
toms. Receipts and Expendi- 


Reference to 
Parts. 


VII A 

VII B 

VII C 

VIII 

VIII A 

IX 

X 

XI 


ture, 

Ditto Statement illustrating 
operations of the cis-Indus 
Salt Department, | 

Comparative Statement illus¬ 
trating operations of the | 
Trans Indus Salt Department, 
Ditto Ditto Sutlej Preven¬ 
tive Line, inclnding customs 
on Saccharine produce, 

Ditto Ditto of Receipts and 
expenditure of the Canal De¬ 
partment, of Punjab proper, 
Ditto Ditto of Canal Depart¬ 
ment of Delhi and Hissar 
Division, 

Comparative Statement o f 
Stamp Receipts and Charges, 
Statement of Waste Lands 
sold, and Land Revenue re¬ 
deemed, 

Statement of Compensation 
and reduction of Revenue for 
Land taken up for public 
purposes and of Lauds res* 


PARTI. 

Fiscal. 


18 

19 

20 


XII 

XIII 

XIV 


tored, 

Statement of l and Revenue, 
assigned to Individuals or 
Societies, 

Ditto of Pensions guaranteed i 
by the State to Individuals, 

Comparative Statement of Con- > 
tingent Revenue Expenditure, | 


By whom furnished. 


h 


! By Collectors and 
{ Commissioners. 


I 

i 


Collectors through 
Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms, Delhi. 

Do. through Com¬ 
missioner R a w u 1 
Pindee. 

Deputy Commission¬ 
er, Kohat, through 
Commr. Peshawur 

Collector through 
Commr. Mooltan. 


£ Directors of Canal*. 

h 


\> Collectors and 
Commissioners. 


J 


SSI 
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H 

W 

S3 

& 

No. 

of State¬ 
ment. 

Description of Returns. 

Reference to 
Parts. 

By whom furnished. 

21 

XV 

Ditto Ditto of Minor coer¬ 





cive measures, 

| 

22 

XVI 

Ditto Ditto of Estates at- 


1 


t ached, sequestered, trans- 


1 



ferred and sold for recovery 
of arrears of Revenue, 


^ Collectors and 
Com missioners. 

23 

XVII 

Ditto Ditto of sequestration, 


24 

XVIII 

Comparative Yearly Collection 




Report of advances for works 
of perinanont utility and pur¬ 
chase of cattle &c., &c. 


J 

25 

XIX 

Ditto of Unadjust Miscella¬ 




neous advances, 


Deputy Auditor Ge¬ 

26 

XX 

Comparative Statement o i 


neral. 



Regular Suits instituted and 
disposed of, 

j 

| 

27 

XXI 

Ditto Ditto showing No, and 

1 




average duratiou of Summary 
suits. 

PART II!. 

Administra- 


28 

XXII 

Ditto Ditto of Appeals to 




Collectors, 

T1EV. 

Collectors and 

29 

XXIII 

Ditto Ditto to Commissioner, 


• Commissioners. 

30 

XXIV 

Statement of Business disposed 




of by each Officer, 



31 

XXV 

Abstract Statement of Regular 





and Summary Settlement 
Work executed, 



32 

XXVI 

Comparative Abstract of Busi¬ 


J 



ness instituted Ac., 



33 

XXVII 

Abstract Statement of Investi¬ 


1 



gations into revenue assign¬ 
ment and Miscellaneous cases 
received, disposed of, and 


1 

! Financial Com- 
i missioner. 



pending in Financial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office, 


1 

31 

XXVII A 

Ditto Ditto of appeals of all sorts 


| 



instituted disposed of and pend 
ing in Ditto Ditto, 

J 

J 

35 

XXVIII 

Statement of Meteorological 

) 




results. 

| PART HI. 


36 

XXIX 

Comparative Statement o f 

v 1 

► Collectors and 

37 

1 

i prices of Aorricultural produce, 

( Statistical. 

Commissioners. 

XXX i 

Statement of Transfer of Lands, 

i l- 



F.— Village Notes. 

As it is always a matter of much importance, in connec. 
nook Circular 30, tion the revenue administration of a 

cf 1862 - Province, to have placed on record ip such a 

form as to be readily accessible, all the information that has 
been, or may be obtained in regard to the history, status, and 
capabilities of each village, and this has become more especially 
advisable and necessary, now that the current Settlements of 
many Districts have expired, or are expiring—the following 
nstructions are issued for the guidance of all Collectors and 
their particular attention is requested to them. 
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Every District Office possesses alphabetical lists of all CHAPTER IX, 
the villages comprised in each Sub-Collectorate and these lists 
are to be taken as supplying the order, according to which all 
such information as may be from time to time collected is to 
be arranged. 

For the purposes of the record now enjoined, it will be 
most convenient that sheets of strong country paper, folded to 
quarto size, be employed—Serampore paper being too perish¬ 
able, and Europe paper too expensive. All memoranda, ex¬ 
tracts, &c., should be written on separate sheets of this descrip, 
tion, with the name of the village written conspicuously at the 
top; and the Sub-Collectorate to which it belongs added within 
brackets. If the lists contain any sub-division, such sub¬ 
division should also be named. 

Portfolios of a size suitable for containing these sheets 
should be prepared in each Office, with iron bars inserted, so 
as to admit of loose sheets placed within them, being held 
tightly together, and a portfolio of the kind intended will be 
forwarded to each District by way of exemplar. Into these 
portfolios the sheets when filled, or as occasion may require, 
are to be inserted according to the alphabetical arrangement 
of which an index should be inserted in the first page. 

Whenever any material fact relating to a village is 
brought to the notice of a Collector or his Assistants; either 
in the course of enquiries in cases pending before them, from 
the reports of subordinate officials, in connection with local in- 
vestigation, or in whatever way elicited; he should at once 
make a momorandum of it, either in one of these sheets, or 
in such form as to admit of its being readily transcribed into 
them. Should any useful information have been already re¬ 
corded in the Office, in a less readily accessible form ; it will 
be well to have it also extracted or transcribed into these 
sheets, as leisure and opportunity may permit, so that all the 
information obtainable may be brought together, in alphabe¬ 
tical order. 

A separate set of portfolios should be similarly kept in 
the vernacular for the use of Native Assistants, who should be 
required to adopt the same course and every Officer, Euro- 
pean or Native, when making an entry, should subscribe his 
signature and the date on which it is made. 
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CHAPTER IX- If tliis method of record bo carefully followed, it will 

be found that a lame amount of information will ere lone* 
have been collected, in an accessible form, of the greatest 
value to all who may have occasion to ascertain the capabilities 
of villages, more especially to those engaged in making Settle¬ 
ments, as well as much that may prove useful in connection 
with other administrative^ arrangements. 

In the diaries of Assistants’ entries are met with 
most suitable for such a record, but which in their pre¬ 
sent from, will not be .available when required. There 
is no time at which information, such as is above re¬ 
ferred to, can be so readily and effectively obtained as 
during tours through the interior of a District, and it will 
give more aim and object as well as greater interest to the 
enquiries of Assistants, to know that any facts elicited by them 
may be hereafter turned to practical account. In all tours, 
therefore, undertaken during the marching season, these instruc* 
tions are to be observed and acted upon. 

When the number of sheets appertaining to Sub- 
Collectorato have increased to an inconvenient bulk ; they can 
be set aside, and fresh sheets commenced upon—the whole 
being ultimately re-arranged and bound up together, when the 
size of a moderate volume shall have been attained. Any mo¬ 
difications of the arrangement here proposed, which may be 
found more convenient, may, however, be adopted, provided the 
main point be adhered to of securing an alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of all information progressively accumulated. The 
maintenance of such a record is to be considered obligatory on 
every Collector and when visiting the Districts, Commissioners 
should take suitable opportunities of satisfying themselves that 
it is efficiently kept up. 

Of the advantage of this measure there can be no doubt: 

Directions toTt.-ve. tlie first g erm of ifc can be traced back to 
nae oiBcors, p. 435. orders of the L^t-Governor of the North- 

Western Provinces, and practical experience of the convenience 
of Village Notes, handed from one Collector to another, has left 
no doubt of the expediency, when the parties who make the 
entries, write legible hands, and make accurate entries. la 
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the cases of villages under direct management the measure 
is indispensable. , 

The Collectors should always be col- 
Cir. 4, of 1863. Acting and recording facts with regard to 
their Districts. References are frequently made of a general 
character for the ascertainment of facts, or collecting of opinions 
regarding matters affecting the interests of the District or 
tho country at large: the information thus supplied should 
be not only complete, but carefully collected and tested with 
deliberation, so that it may prove trustworthy. The best 
way is to send a Circular to Sub-Collectors, and enter the 
abstract ot their replies into a book, have them collated, and 
after any additional examination, or explanation suggested 
by the examination, the Collectors can draft his own reply : the 
result should then be communicated to the Sub-Collectors : 
the advantage of this measure is that the data of the Collector’s 
opinion are available, and the Sub-Collectors are flattered 
by being consulted. The great danger always is that 
Officers are too ready to vouch for the opinion of the people, 
whom they ostensibly represent: they are bound in justice to 
themselves to leave behind the data in which their own report 
was formed, as it may happen that their successor will vouch 
for the opinions of the people in a precisely opposite direction. 
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CHAPTER X. CHAPTER. X. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A— .Courts of Wards. 

A Court of Wards was established in other por¬ 
tions of the Bengal Presidency by Begulations with the 
avowed purpose of managing the estates of disqualified 
landowners: actual proprietors of land paying revenue 
to Government. The measure arose in connection with 
Reg. x of 1793. the Settlement of the Land Bevenue, and the 

Reg. LII. of 1803 ,. . . - , ... , 

parties, who were minors, females, idiots, 
lunatics, and subject to other infirmities or defects of the 
same nature, were declared to be disqualified. In this Pro¬ 
vince there are very few large landowners, and the machi- 
nery of the Court of Wards has been made use of for the 
cicoiar 7i, of management of the affairs of the assignees 
1854, of Land Bevenue, who are unhappily so 

numerous. As the assignments of Land Bevenue require no 
management in Districts where the Revenue has been settled, 
the duties of the Court of Wards in this Province relate 
chiefly to the education and household affairs of the ward, 
which have no relation to revenue administration, though under 
the Bevenue Department. In fact the measure partakes more of 
the character of the proceedings of the Lord Chancellor in 
England. 

B.— Actions by or against Government. 

The non-separation of the Bevenue from the Civil 
Courts, the readiness with which the Executive have 
always met the complaints of parties considering them¬ 
selves aggrieved by the Executive Officers of Government, 
the absence of all processes for the collection of revenue, 
the ignorance of the people of their rights, and the non¬ 
existence of professional advisers, have hitherto prevented the 
occurence, except in rare cases, of actions against Government 
in the person of their Civil Officers. No allusion is here made 
to actions against employees of Government in the Public Works 
Department, or Commissariat Department: these necessarily 
come daily into conflict with the people, and are liable to actions 
on tort or contract: but there is no reason why a Collector in 
a lightly assessed District should ever be in the Courtand 
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it may be added, that when in the Court either as Plaintiff or CHAPTER X* 
Defendant, he should always have so good a case, as necessarily 
to be triumphant, for he should never launch a suit Jas Plain* 
tiff unless sure of victory, and never defend a suit as Defen¬ 
dant, unless sure that he is in the right, for he can always 
compromise it. 


The Collector must never exceed his legal powers : they 
are ample and sufficient. It is distinctly understood to be a 
part of the system of the British Buie, that parties considering 
enue 1 officers^ themselves aggrieved may sue the Government 

2S1 * in the Civil Courts. When the Civil Courts 


receive such a petition they are bound without delay to trans- 
Sec. s, Beg. it, of it to the Bevenue authorities, who must, 
1814 ' within a certain period, decide whether they 

intend to defend the suit, or compromise it. The Financial 
Commissioner will decide whether the defence shall be con- 


ducted at the risk of the individual, or the expence 
of Government. This is an important safeguard against 
errors. No Government Officer should venture on an equi¬ 
vocal course of action, and there are very few cases, in which 
the decision of the Civil Court is justly on the merits against 
Government, in which a censure is not conveyed on the defeated 
party. The author writes with confidence as, having at one 
time been involved in numerous petty suits, he in course of 
time found himself triumphant in them all. If the case be 
compromised, the institution stamp is refunded: no other ex- 
Sec. Cir s. d. a., P ence is incurred : if the Government is vic- 
of 1855. torious, all its costs are realized from the other 

party: if Government loses, it pays all costs, contrary to Eng¬ 
lish practice in this particular. In this Province to secure an 
unbiassed tribunal, owing to the union of the Office of Col¬ 
lectors and District Judge in the same person, the suit may 
be transferred to a neighbouring District, or even Division. 
The Collector may employ whatever professional adviser or 
agent he chooses in such suits. 


In the event of a Collector neglecting to file the re¬ 
quisite pleadings, or a Commissioner failing to afford the re¬ 
quisite degree of attention to cases of complaint referred by 
the Courts, the individuals to blame shall make good at their 
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CHAPTER X. own expense whatever loss may be sustained from such 
neglect and inattention. 

On the receipt of a petition for redress from the Civil 
Court, the Commissioner should ascertain from the record of 
his own and the Collector’s Office, whether he should grant 
redress, or defend the threatened action. 

•If the redress be by payment of money, the Collector 
should be told to send the amount to the Court, requesting 
the Court to pay the money to the petitioner, and to record 
the manner in which redress has been granted. 

If the redress be by giving possession of land, the Col¬ 
lector should be ordered to give possession and take an ac¬ 
knowledgment from the petitioner of having received such 
possession : he should then send such acknowledgment to the 
Court with a proceeding, requesting that the circumstances 
of possession having been given may be recorded on the back 
of the original petition. 

If the complainant be not entitled to redress, and it be 
determined to contest his claim, information shall forthwith 
be sent to the Court that the proper Officer has been ordered 
to defend the suit, and, at the same tim e, orders for the de¬ 
fence, pointing out the grounds on which it is to be conducted, 
should be issued to the Officer complained against. If the com¬ 
plainant does not proceed to file a regular plaint within six weeks 
from the date of the Commissioner’s order to defend the case. 
Collector should move the Court to record to that effect on the 
back of the original petition for redress, and call on the com¬ 
plainant to proceed, or give up the point. 

Whenever the Commissioner, on considering a petition 
for redress, should find clearly that the name of the Officer 
complained of has been needlessly inserted in the action, and 
that Government have no s^rt of interest in the issue, he 
should invariably direct the Collector not to plead to the 
merits of the case, but merely to plead that Government have 
no interest in the action, and pray to have his costs made 
payable by the complainant. 

When the plea is that the act of the Collector was 
contrary to law, or the principles of justice and it appears 
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pritndfacie that the act was so, the case shall be defended by 
the Collector in his own individual capacity. 

The Collector will annually furnish a statement of all 
suits depending in the Civil Courts to which Government may 
be a party agreeably to a prescribed form. This statement 
should be transmitted on the 15th of January of each year. 

The necessity is to impress on the District Officers to 
take every precaution to avoid omissions in their pleadings 
to civil suits, and to make every case to which Govern¬ 
ment is a party as complete as possible ; bearing in mind that 
should a case be appealed from the decision of the Lower Courts, 
the Court of Appeal can only take notice of a cause as it 
stands upon the record, and that it is not permitted to parties 
and their counsel to introduce into their cases, in an after stage, 
any evidence which ought to have been regularly brought for¬ 
ward while the case was before the primary tribunal. 

The following are the orders which have been issued for 
the conduct of suits in which Government is a party, to insure 
uniformity, regularity, and punctuality in this department 

1. Whenever an action may be brought against Go¬ 
vernment in any Civil Court of primary jurisdiction, the 
Collector should, without delay, submit a detailed report of 
the circumstances out of which the suit has arisen, and the 
course suggested to be pursued. With this report he must 
invariably submit the following documents :— 

No. 1. Copy of the plaint in the vernacular. 

No. 2. Abstract translation of the above. 

No. 3. Draft of proposed reply, in the vernacular. 

No. 4. Abstract statement of proposed reply, copied 
half margin. 

No. 5. Descriptive list of documents proposed to be 
filed along with the reply, agreeably to the practice enjoined 
by the present law of evidence. 

The entire vernacular record should also be forwarded, 
if an inspection of it is considered necessary to the elucidation 
of the case. 
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2. The Collector should be careful that the proposed 
answer is as brief as is consistent with completeness. It 
should meet every statement or plea advanced in the plaint 
which is material to the case. No inaccurate assertion or 
argument, affecting the matter at issue, should pass unchal¬ 
lenged. 


3. The Commissioner should enter 6uch observations 
as the pleas may seem to require in the blank margin of 
document No. 4, and submit the papers Nos. 1 to 5, 
with a separate report or docket to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. 


4. The Financial Commissioner will return these papers, 
retaining copies, with explicit instructions, after the issue of which 
the conduct of the suit, during its subsequent progress, will be 
left to the Commissioner, who will give any further orders 
necessary for the Collector’s guidance, and will, according to 
his judgment, sanction the institution or defence of a regular 
appeal in the local Courts, but not in the Court of final appeal* 

5. The Commissioner will keep the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner duly informed of the result of the suit in the local 
Courts of first instance and appeal, but it will be unneces¬ 
sary to apply to him for fresh instructions, except in cases 
of doubt or difficulty. 

6. Whenever from any cause, such as the absence of 
the Commissioner and Collector from Head Quarters, or other 
reason, there may not be time to obtain sanction to appeal 
against the adverse decision of a Court of first instance, within 
the time prescribed, the Collector is at liberty to use his dis¬ 
cretion of instituting an appeal, in anticipation of sanction. 

7. No suit will be instituted on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, in any Civil Court, without the previous sanction of the 
Financial Commissioner. 

8. In all cases of appeal, regular or special, to the 
highest Court of appeal, whether Government be appellant or 
respondent, the Financial Commissioner will charge himself 
with the conduct of the suit in that Court. 
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9. Notice of regular appeal to the highest Court of 
appeal must be presented to the Court in which the decision 
was passed, within six weeks from the day of the decision. 
The Commissioner is authorized to sanction this notice being 
given, hut under circumstances similar to those described in 
rule 6, the Collector should himself prefer it, and report 
his proceedings for sanction. 

10. A petition of special appeal must be presented, 
either to the highest Court of appeal or to the Court in 
which the decision objected to was passed, within three 
months of the date of that decision. This period affords 
ample time for the submission of a detailed report, through 
the Commissioner to the Financial Commissioner who will 
decide on the expediency of a special appeal, and on the 
pleas to be urged, if one is considered advisable. 

11. In regular appeals to the highest Court of appeal 
whether Government be appellant or respondent, the Collec¬ 
tor in his report should always state whether notice of appeal 
has been given or not, and he should submit the documents 
noted below:— 

Government Respondent. 

1. Authenticated copy 
of vernacular decision. 

2. English abstract of 
the same. 

3. Power of Attorney 
appointing some one at Head 
Quarters to be Counsel. 

12. As the Financial Commissioner will charge himself 
with the conduct of appeals it will not be necessary for the Col¬ 
lector to furnish in English or the vernacular a draft of proposed 
grounds of objection to the appeal, where Government is res¬ 
pondent, or proposed grounds of objection to the decision 
where Government is appellant. But he should submit a re¬ 
port with his opinion generally on the grounds which should 
he urged. 

13. In special appeals to the Highest Court of appeal 
the Collector must furnish, in addition to the documents named 


Government Appellant. 

1. The same. 

2. The same. 

3. The same. 
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CHAPTER X. in rule 11, an authenticated copy of the decree of the 
Court of original jurisdiction, together with a report on the 
grounds of objection. 

14. In all cases of regular appeal whether Govern¬ 
ment be respondent or appellant, the vernacular record of the 
case in the Collector’s Office should be forwarded, to avoid the 
necessity and delay of subsequent references. In special ap¬ 
peals the record need be sent only when an inspection of it 
is considered absolutely necessary for the elucidation of the 
case. 

15. Instances have come to notice in which the 
option of appeal has been lost, through the neglect of the 
Collector to give notice of appeal, or secure authenticated copies 
of decisions, previous to the closing of the Courts, for the 
vacations. Whenever the term of appeal will expire, during or 
shortly after the vacation, copies of documents required 
should be secured, and notice of appeal given by the Collec* 
tor, as prescribed in rules 6 and 9, before the commencement 
of the recess. 

C.— Recovery of pauper dues and fines. 

Here it is convenient to notice the legal steps to bo 
Act xix, of 1853; taken by the Collector to realize costs incurred 
Officers p.229 and 608. in pauper suits, and fines imposed by Civil 
Courts. The Collector is the general custodian of the finan¬ 
cial interests of Government, and should exert himself and his 
subordinates to discover assets of the parties indebted to Go¬ 
vernment, and then move the Civil Court to realize them. If 
hopelessly irrecoverable, the C oil ector should obtain leave from 
the Commissioner to write them off, but he should use all the 
means in his power to prevent evasion, and realize the full 
amount. Certain forms are laid down : as yet there is not 
much business of this kind in a new Province, but it may 
arise, and a heading is reserved for it in the detail of business. 

D.— Price Currents. 

The advantage of a publication of a Price Current for the - 
agricultural produce of a Province is obvious : 

si. of 1851 ; li, of the Government Gazette is the most conve- 
M63, and 69 of 1868 . ^ ve hicle f or this information: a form is laid 
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down and the returns should be sent in by the tenth of each 

month. Salt of all kinds, home and foreign, is 
Cir : 66 , of 1806 . £ j go j QC ] U( j e( j j n some Districts it had been 

the practice to take the average of the price which prevailed in 
the several Sub-Collectorates, not on one particular day, 
but an average of the rates which prevailed on all the days in the 
Book cirooiar 89, month. Such a return might be useful for 
° f 18S9 ' Settlement purposes to show the average va¬ 

lue of grain over the whole District for a period, but such is 
not the approved method. The return was required to shew 
the market prices, as they were declared by the best autho¬ 
rities to rule at the Head Quarters Station of each District on the 
last market day of each month. No authority was conferred 
on the Collector to regulate prices : his duty was simply to 
record existing facts: the language of preparation was to be Hin- 
dee or Persian. The first sort of each article is to be shown: 
the wholesale' price of cotton and saccharines, and the retail 
price of other articles. The weights and coins quoted are to 
be the legal standards of the empire. 

A remarkable phenomenon of this Province is the con¬ 
tinual fall of prices of agricultural produce leading to con¬ 
tinual reductions of the assessments of Land Bevenue. It may 
be useful to record the reasons: they were two-fold:—I. Political 
II. Monetary. The payment of the Government revenue is 
by far the most important financial transaction in this Province; 
there are no public funds, no great companies, or great capi¬ 
talists. In England the taxes are more than double those in 
India, but the process of collection is not felt. In India every 
village, every market town, every city vibrates under the ope¬ 
ration in the mode in which the British Government makes 
the collection. Under the former native rule large portions 
of the revenue were frittered away in service assignments, and 
the residue managed by agents of the Government for their 
own profit. The revenue was taken in kind: the landowner® 
grew enough cotton to spin their clothing, enough opium, sugar 
and tobacco for their family wants, sold enough to pay 
the cash rates which always fall on such produce, and 
stowed away their share of the cereals in granaries for con¬ 
sumption. They neither wanted nor had they any reserve of 
cash from one end of the year to the other. One Settlement 
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Officer asserts that the single rupee presented by the village 
Loodianah Settle. Headman on a ceremonious visit was the only 
meat Report. co in in the village. The assignee of Govern¬ 
ment revenue stowed away his grain in the large granaries, 
which still remain as a momento of the past, and it was eaten 
down by his host of retainers : even when he wanted articles of 
foreign manufacture from the neighbouring town, he got them 
on account from the merchant, with whom he had a running ac> 
count adjusted periodically by the transfer of a granary, or the 
mortgage of the revenue assignment of a village. The agents 
or farmers of the Government were downright cornfactors, took 
in kind from the cultivator, transported it to the neighbouring 
market, and arranged for the payment of the Government de. 
mand by remittances or banker’s bills of exchange. As under 
native governments there is no separation of public and private 
transactions, the agent or farmer sometimes arranged for the pay¬ 
ment of his balances by goods delivered to the ruler, or the 
great lord, of whom he held the farm. The whole country was 
thus in a patriarchal state, in an earlier and less advanced 
state of civilization, when barter obviated the necessity of 
cash payments : under such circumstances a very limited cur¬ 
rency was sufficient: grain was never forced into the market, 
but being the most esteemed staple, it ruled the market, and 
was the standard by which the value of other articles was 
measured and its own price was regulated by the seasons; 
and unless on the occurrence of years of famine the range was a 
narrow one. 

On such a state of things fell our rigid system of ac¬ 
counts, squared monthly, with cash payments, and no credits, 
entire separation of private and public accounts, by which trad¬ 
ing in corn on the part of a public servant became a high mis¬ 
demeanour. Simultaneously came resumption of assignments 
of Land Revenue, dismissal of countless numbers of retainers 
money settlements with the landowners for a period of years, 
rigid instalments to be paid regularly, vast extent of new cul¬ 
tivation owing to the restoration of peace and the break up of 
the army. The result was that silver became the standard : 
grain underwent a fearful depreciation, and grain could no 
longer be hoarded by the producer, for it was forced into the 
market by the owners of hundreds of villages, all eager to get 
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the means of paying the assessment: their grain was met and CHAPTER X. 
undersold in the market by the produce of lands, which in 
the memory of man had been waste, but which new in the 
strength of their virgin freshness produced bumper crops : the 
plains stood so thick with corn, that they laughed and sang, 
but it was no laughing matter with the landowners under con¬ 
tract with Government, for they found themselves unable to meet 
their engagements, and were bankrupt in the midst of agricultural 
abundance : the evil was intensified by the unusual harvests, 
and the owners of land expensively cultivated with wells were 
driven out of the market by men who had thrown handfuls of 
grains into a soil merely scratched by a plough, and watered 
by seasonable rains: the evil was exaggerated by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Settlement Officers, some of whom most unjus¬ 
tifiable fixed the rent3 of tenants in cash. Some relief has 
been lately afforded by the number of inhabitants of this 
Province, who have found service eastwards: this has in 
effect turned the silver current from Oudh to the Punjab : the 
currency has been enormously increased, and the reductions of 
the Government demand have been very great ; while expen¬ 
diture in pensions and salaries has been in no wise reduced. The 
Civil Courts at the same time insist on payments in cash of 
claims, which formerly stood over for years. Thus it appears 
that during the last ten years a social revolution has been 
affected, on the whole to the advantage of the people, and as 
the prosperity and peace of the country is the thing most of 
all to be desired, not injurious to the Government. 

E. —Bain Guages. 

Drought being the common scourge of the country, it 

a*, as of 1853 • “ i m P ortaQt to register the fall of rain to as- 
»a, of 1855. certain the relative degree of pressure, which 

each District or Sub-Collectorate has to undergo. The igno¬ 
rant cultivators complain of the fall of prices when the corps 
are plentiful, and the scantiness of their crops when there is 
au insufficient fall of rain. Rain guages are supplied on a 
standard plan, and the fall of rain is measured by a rod, gra¬ 
duated on a scale of inches divided into ten parts: meteorological 
registers are kept up of the results ascertained, and compiled 
in a form: a measurement should be made at 5 a. m. and 6 r. m. 
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daily, and oftener when there are heavy rains and there is reason 
to think that the guage will overflow. The state of these rain 
guages has to be looked after, and the Collector on his tour 
should not fail to examine them spare guages are kept in 
store: when repairs are made, care must be taken that the 
original proportions are not altered: when the information of 
these registers is correct, it may be of great use, but where 
erroneous, it may inflict a positive injury. In this Province 
rain guages are kept at Head-quarters and Sub-Collectorates 
Book Circular io, only, and not at Police Stations. The special 
of 1860 ' charge is entrusted to the Deputy Sub-Collec. 

tors, who are held strictly and personally responsible for the 
accurate registration of every fall of rain, as it is only by 
accuracy in each case that generally correct results can be ob¬ 
tained, and as the chances of inaccuracy are diminished, a 
correcter result may be obtained from a few authentic data. A 
statement of rain fall is published in the Government Gazette ; 
weekly returns are sent in, in a form for the week preceding end¬ 
ing with Sunday. In the column of remarks the general direc¬ 
tion of the wind should be stated with aspect of the sky, prospects 
of the season, and any other point deserving notice: if at the close 
of the month any general remarks appear to be called for either 
in regard to the character of the season, state of the crops, 
trustworthiness of the registers, or any other matter of im¬ 
portance, these are to be submitted to be employed iu prepar. 
ing the general returns. The entries in the register should 
shew the quantity that falls from 6 p. m., of one day to 6 
a. M., the next morning, and from 6 a. m., to 6 p. M., of each 
day; the quantity registered on each day viz, that at 6 a. m., 
and that at 6 p. m., is to be entered as the fall 
Cir. i, of 185 j, f or ^hat day: so that the fall from 6 p. m., 

of the 1st of June, to 6 p. m., ot the 2nd June, will be entered 
as the fall for the 2nd June. The Sub-Collectors will send their 
registers daily : the registers sent by Collectors will shew the 
separate items of fall measured at 6 A. m., and fall measured 
at 6 p. m., as well as the total amount. All rain guages are 
to be of copper and not of tin, and they are to be com¬ 
pared with the standard instrument, the one at Head¬ 
quarters and made to agree with it. The Collector should 
assign to one of his subordinates the duty of looking after the 
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rain guages, and registers. If any notable discrepancy occurs, 
enquiry should be made into its cause without delay, and the 
party who has charge of the guage should be made properly 
to understand what is to be done. Attention should be paid 
to keeping the guage as much open on all sides a3 possible, 
particularly to the east, from which quarter the winds usually 
blow during the rainy season. In a town the guage had better 
be put on the top of a house unless there is any large open 
space on the ground, where it might be set up. Small falls are 
to be as carefully recorded as large, and in the cold season as 
well as the rains. The return should be examined by an in¬ 
telligent Clerk after translation, and anomalies and errors 
brought to notice, with a view to their being explained. No 
Collector should put his signature to the register supplied 
from his Office without scrutinizing it. 

There is too much reason to believe that this subject is 
much neglected, and that the statistics are worthless. 

G.—Arboriculture. 

In a Province like the Punjab, so denuded of trees by 
the constant occupation of hostile armies nothing is of more 
importance than arboriculture. From the earliest days of 
our occupation, the attention of Collectors was called to the 
subject, and this attention has been steadily kept up. The 
following is a brief abstract of what has been done 

Attention was directed to the question not only of 

Booit circular i5, increasing the growth of timber, but of econo* 
of 1852, mizing the existing produce for the future 

wants of the Province. Although timber of large growth is 
very scarce in the plains, yet large tracts of country throughout 
the whole Province are covered with low thick jungle, more or 
less dense, which yields good wood for fuel. In the early 
days of our rule the enormous demand for fuel near our large 
cantonments and in the vicinity of the populous towns was 
supplied from the forests in their neighbourhood, and so little 
care was taken to economize the wood that it was feared the 
supply within any reasonable distance would soon become 
exhausted. Measures were taken to check the evil. Certain 
tracts of country, for the most part unculturable, covered 
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CHAPTER X- with ldw reprucing jungle, were selected as near as was 
convenient to the large cities, cantonments, and rivers, and 
placed under proper surveillance. Grubbing up the trees 
by the roots was prohibited. The wood was to be cut no lower 
than a foot from the ground. A small tax sufficient only to 
pay the cost of a few watchmen to protect, and if necessary 
renew the trees, was levied for cutting the wood; and the 
Local Agents in each District were put in charge. 

In the hill regions an immense supply of timber 
trees was procurable, and in the submontane tracts there 
was a dense growth of trees of many kinds, several of 
which yielded good timber. But these useful trees were 
destroyed, and misused by the people most recklessly : 
saplings were cut down and used as poles; young seedlings 
were destroyed by the practice of firing the grass, and 
valuable wood was cut for fuel though there was abundance 
of other wood fit only for burning. To prevent this waste it 
was proposed, after defining the village boundaries and allowing 
such reasonable extent of land as would suffice for the wants 
of the community being included in each area, to declare the 
lands beyond these boundaries the property of Government. 
In thinly peopled tracts it was considered sufficient that the 
heads of villages should bind themselves to prevent injury to 
the trees, and in return for this care the people were allowed 
to collect for their own consumption firewood to any extent, 
provided they confined themselves to dead timber. District 
Officers were empowered to grant a written permission to cut 
down a given number of trees of a specified size, and age, when 
required by the villagers for agricultural and architectural 
purposes. Near towns and cantonments, where the country is 
more densely peopled, the appointment of forest rangers, paid 
from the income derived from the woods, was contemplated. 

With a view to increase the growth of timber in the 
plains the following measures were adopted. A proclamation 
was issued informing the people of the desire of Government 
to encourage plantations, and that the Government would up¬ 
hold the rights of the owners of trees to all the profits. At 
each revision of the Settlement, the land under copse o* 
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planted with young trees was exempted from assessment for the 
term of that Settlement, if at the time of Settlement it 
was not yielding a return ; and if at future Settlement 
it should be found to be productive, it was only to be 
assessed according to the intrinsic qualities of the soil. 
All new cuts from canals were only to be made on the 
landowners agreeing to plant both sides of the water-courses 
with trees at intervals of 14 feet. At every three miles along 
the main lines of communication, spots of uncultivated ground 
of sufficient extent to employ one pair of bullocks in watering 
trees were io be given revenue free, so long as they are planted, 
to those who will undertake to sink a well and plant a grove. 
Trees were to be planted around Government buildings of every 

description. The extent of land to be appro- 

Cir. 56, of 1856. . , , - , . ,. 

pnated for a plantation or nursery in connec¬ 
tion with public buildings along the main central line of road 
in the Punjab must not exceed 500 feet by 500 feet. 


To create a supply of trees for the great demand that 
was likely to spring up. Canal Officers were instructed to raise 
young plantations at every three miles along the canals ; and at 
every jail and Sub-Collectorate, nurseries of trees were to be plant¬ 
ed for the purposes of distribution. Settlement Officers were 
directed to require those landowners who received inams from 
Government to raise a certain member of young trees annually 
for sale or distribution among their tenants. All Government 
Officers were to encourage planting and bring to the notice of 
Government those who distinguished themselves in this way. 
As regards the best kinds of trees to be raised and other points 
regarding trees, Collectors were to correspond with the Lahore 
Agri-Horticultural Society. 


In tracts in which spontaneous forest exists, it has been 
recommended to sow, or even to scatter over 
Cir: 62, of 1855. surface at the beginning of the rains, the 

seeds of useful and hardy trees, more especially the Tali or 
Sissoo tree. This might be effected through villagers, wood¬ 
cutters, cowherds, shepherds, and others ordinarily frequenting 
the waste tracts. Though a large proportion would doubtless 
fail, some might be expected to survive. 
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There is no spot where trees can be produced with such 
certainty, and will thrive so well as the alluvial 
Cir : 99 of 1855. tract on the rivers. At the same time there 
is no land which can be appropriated by Government for this 
purpose with so little inconvenience to the people as those 
tracts when first thrown up by the river. The disappoint¬ 
ment felt by the villagers at the appropriation of a portion 
(say one-half) of the new land, must be very much less than 
would be experienced, were old land, the hereditary property of 
the villagers, to be appropriated for our plantations. The scheme 
therefore of appropriating a portion of the alluvial lands 
newly thrown up by the action of tlie rivers has been 
approved as calculated to promote the production of a 
large number of useful trees at a trifling cost. Sub-Collec¬ 
tors of Divisions adjoining the rivers are instructed, year 
by year, to watch for alluvial increments suited to this 
purpose. After ascertaining that the land newly thrown up is 
well-calculated for the purpose, and may reasonably be expected 
to be permanent, the Collector should mark off such 
portions as with reference to the requirements of the lo¬ 
cality and other considerations he may deem it expedient to 
have planted with timber trees, proceeding at once to have the 
project carried out. In such localities little watering will pro¬ 
bably be requisite, and in most cases local means will probably 
be found available for meeting the cost of planting and tending 
the young trees, which should be but trifling. When the ex¬ 
tent of lan’d thrown up is very large as compared with the 
area of the village adjoining, to which it would ordinarily ap¬ 
pertain, the right of the village to the possession of the whole 
may well admit of question. Every case in which land is 
thus taken up is to be reported to the Commissioner, and in 
submitting his report the Collector should state whether any 
and what compensation should be given to the proprietors 
of the adjoining village, detailing the grounds for his opinion. 


In Districts in which irrigation is found, the appropria¬ 
tion of one pole of ground at each well a s 

Book Circular 93, 

of 1859- a nursery is advocated. The tree recommend- 

XCVIII, of 1859. , , . . ,. , . 

ed as being indigenous to the Province and 
as being hard and valuable, in the Sissoo. The young plants 
are to be removed from the nursery to the corners of the fields 
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year by year, and the nursery sown anew. In unirrigated 
tracts, actual experiment shews that Sissoo seed, sown in the 
unirrigated lands, will succeed. It is suggested that each vil¬ 
lage should have some ground sown in copse to provide fuel, 
and secure to the land the manure which is now used for burn¬ 
ing. The Persian lilac seems well suited for copses, as it grows 
with great rapidity. Besides these scattered trees and village 
copses there might be public forests. Newly formed alluvial 
land might wholly or in part be taken for Government, and be 
grown with Sissoo and tamarisk, until a sufficient breadth of 
land has been thus appropriated to secure a provision for fuel 
for steamers and a large supply of standard timber trees. 
These proposals are said to be distasteful to the people as the 
trees are said to ruin the crops in their neighbourhood. It is 
probable however that the scruples of the landowners might, in 
many cases, be overcome. Spots could, in most villages, be found 
where a little grove of good trees, Sissoo or others, could be 
planted from the nursery at the well not only without injuring 
the crops, but with absolute benefit to the village community. 
The increase of plantations in all parts of the Punjab is re¬ 
garded by Government as a matter of great importance, and 
District Officers are urged to lend their efforts towards the 
attainment of this object. Seeds of trees suitable to each locality 
should be sown out largely. 

As already remarked, the principle of granting revenue 
free plots of uncultivated ground along the main lines of corn¬ 
er : 97, of 1855 -, munication, of sufficient extent to employ one 
is, of 1857 . pair of bullocks in watering trees, to those 

who would undertake to sink a well, and plant a grove, was sanc¬ 
tioned at an early period of our rule. The principle was sub- 
sequently extended and more liberal terms conceded. Plots 
of uncultivated land not exceeding twenty acres, along the sides 
of frequented highways at spots where they will be of essential 
service to the community, may now be granted to those who will 
sink a well and plant a grove, to be held revenue free in perpe¬ 
tuity on condition of maintaining the well and grove. Appli¬ 
cations of this kind are to be submitted quarterly or half-yearly. 

In some Districts plots of uncultivated land along road 

sides are very rare; and in order to meet such 
Cir. XXX, of 1858. _ , «. » ,, ... . 

cases and afford the requisite encouragement 
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for the sinking of wells and planting of groves under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the following instructions have been issued :— 

1 . Where waste lands are not available in suitable 
positions along the sides of main roads, the grant of cultivated 
lands will be authorized for the purpose of sinking wells and 
planting groves in localities where they may be deemed neces¬ 
sary, if the reasons assigned shall appear to Government to be 
sufficient. 


2. The site of any new grant must be fixed at a dis¬ 
tance of at least two miles from the nearest existing road side 
well and grove. 

3. Any new grove that may be planted must cover 
not less than two acres of land, and the grant will be resumable if 
a grove of this extent be not kept up and the well maintained 
in repair. 

4. The value of the grant must not exceed 30 Rs. per 
annum in any case, or be more than 6 per cent on the estimat¬ 
ed cost of completing the well and grove. 

These grants are to be actually made only after the 
sanction of Government shall have been previously solicited 
cir. xi, of i860. and obtained in each case. Applications for 

cir. xv, of i86i. g ran t g are to be submitted in prescribed 

form. 

G.— Introduction of new staples. 

After the restoration of peace the impetus given to agri¬ 
culture was very great, and large tracts of country came under 
the plough : this led to a considerable glut of cereals, and an 
alarming fall of prices, and depreciation of agricultural produce : 
the landowner’s attention was called to the introduction of new 
products, capable of export—and of these the greatest demand 
appeared to exist for saccharine produce, flax, 

Cir. CV., of 1859. and cotton 

Attempts have been made to introduce the Chinese sugar¬ 
cane as a valuable addition to our vegetable productions. From 

its affinity to the ordinary Indian corn so largely grown in the 
Province it was considered that the soil and climate of the 
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Punjab would be fouud suitable for its successful cultivation, 
and experiments in many Districts shew that there is no part 
of the Punjab where it may not be advantageously cultivat¬ 
ed. It is probably not inferior to the ordinary sugar¬ 
cane in the proportionate quantity of juice which it yields, 
and it requires very much less irrigation, labor, and care to 
bring it to perfection. 

It is very valuable as an article of forage, and the 
cheapness with which it may be produced allows of its being 
used for this purpose. 

The extension of flax cultivation has, for many years, 
engaged the attention of Government. In some parts of the 
cir. 55, of 1856. Province, especially along the skirts of 
the Himalayan range, the value of the 
flax fibre had been, though to a very partial extent, recog¬ 
nised by the landowners, but in other parts it appeared to 
be hardly known that the plant produces a fibre at all. 
There are many Districts of the Punjab well adapted to the 
growth of flax, and at Lahore, of which the soil is by no 
means peculiarly favorable, the plant has been grown, under 
the direction of the Agri-Horticultural Society, to a height of 
between four and five feet, and the fibre yielded by it has been 
pronounced by competent judges to be of unexceptionable qua¬ 
lity. The chief points to be attended to in cultivating the plant 
for the fibre are, to select as far as practicable a rich loamy soil, 
and such soils as the alluvial land on the banks of rivers, and 
beds of old tanks and swamps ; to prepare and manure the land 
so selected with care, giving as much manure as may be 
available ; and lastly to sow the seed very thick so as to en¬ 
sure its gi'owing straight and tall, and throwing out no la¬ 
teral shoots or branches. It should be cut just as the pods 
begin to turn yellow, so that the seed which will then 
have ripened will be as available for the purposes of the oil 
manufactui’e, as under the ordinary mode of culture. 

With a view to encourage the successful cultivation 
of flax, rewards have been sanctioned from time to time by 
Government; and large supplies of seed have been ordered from 
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Europe for distribution among the landowners. Within the 
last few years the subject has been taken up energetically by 
the Belfast Flax Society, who have deputed an agent to the 
Punjab for the purpose of promoting and extending the 
cultivation of the crop, and exporting the fibre to Europe. The 
operations of the Society have been confined to the Sealkote 
District, and are reported to have been attended with consi¬ 
derable success. 


Instructions have been communicated to the landowners 
as to the mode of dealing with the flax plant 
Cir. so, of 1855. w j ien it foils short of the minimum length 
deemed advisable for export, viz., 2^ feet, and of turning all 
such rejected fibre to the best account. In stations where 
there are jails, the fibre might be applied to the manufacture 
of paper. It might also be used for the preparation of a fine 
kind of gunny and even canvas. The rope and string made 
from it are believed to be of superior quality to any made from 
the ordinary hemp of the country. Besides the demand for 
the fibre a demand has also sprung up for the linseed in the 
Cire. 24 , of 1853 . Kurrachee and Bombay markets for export to 

ioi, of 1857. Europe, and it is hoped that increased facili¬ 

ties of communication will enable the produce to be laid down 
in those markets at prices which will ensure a large and steady 
demand. Collectors have been instructed to encourage by any 
means in their power the growth of the article for exportation. 

II.—Canals, Embankments, Irrigation. 


No allusion need be made to the great canals, which 
are constructed and managed by the Officers of Govern¬ 
ment, and from which they collect their own water rate, 
using the agency of the Sub-Collectors. On this point great 
stress should be laid, and the Canal Department should 
under no circumstances be allowed to entertain Collectors of 
their own, or to have any authority to take money from the 
people. But as regards the distribution of the water, and making 
up the demand roll, and granting remissions they should have 
entire discretion, as under the present system of canal manage¬ 
ment all such details are beyond the knowledge of the Revenue 
Officers to do properly, though the time may come when a system 
of village leases, or regulated discharge may enable them to 
lend further assistance. 
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The rules with regard to appropriation of land for canal CHAPTER X. 
purposes are given in Cap. Ill Sec ; E., but they apply only to 
canals conduciedby Government. The same great principlesunder- 
lie the whole system of canal irrigation: these are generally 

I. No one has a right to waste water : he must allow 
his spare water to pass down to the lower estate. 

II. No one can refuse to allow water cuts to pass 
through his land : the servitude must be submitted to, but the 
east possible injury is to be caused to the proprietors, and he is 
to be paid for it: the property must not change hands. 

III. People have a legal claim to continuance of water 
which they have enjoyed for a long time, and on the faith of 
which they have spent money. 

The proprietor of the subject estate is not obliged to 
do anything himself, but only to permit to another the exercise 
of a right, and to abstain from doing that which otherwise as 
proprietor he might do. The proprietor of the dominant estate 
must construct, preserve, and repair the watercourses, but if the 
proprietor of the subject estate himself make use of the water, 
he shall contribute proportionally : the right to make the water 
course implies right of access to it: the compensation is to be 
at a reasonable rate : the value of the land must be paid for, 
and the proprietor indemnified for all damage whatever: the 
line of the water course is to be in the direction, where the 
last possible injuty in the opinion of experts, will be caused. 

If drainage channels, or works of defence are necessary, they 
must be constructed at the expence of the proprietor of the 
dominant estate. 

The Collector 3 is the party authorized to decide whether 
Book Circular xiv, particular watercourses are necessary : a 
of 1S62, condition is to be inserted in every Adminis* 

eration paper binding the landowners not to oppose what the 
Collector sanctions. In Government canals the proportion of 
tGovernment Revenue on the land occupied will be remitted. 

The mode of collecting the water tax is alluded to in 
Cap. 1Y. 

• Since this was written. Act XII of 1866, nn Act to provide for the compulsory 
taking of rights to form and maintain private water courses from public works of irriga¬ 
tion, hs9 been passed. 
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ment Officials, or the people : if by Government, it is in 
the Department of Public Works; if by the people, 
the Collector can do no more than advise : he has nothing 
to do with the forcible collection of labourers. 


So with regard to embankments; in ah undulating 
country a great deal may be done by collecting the rain water 
and surface drainage by obstructing the gorge of a valley by 
masonry walls : for these works professional assistance is 
generally necessary, if the people themselves cannot 
manage them. There is no doubt that a tract will 
not pay its revenue if it falls out of order, and the 
agricultural appliances are neglected : if the embank¬ 
ments are not kept in order, land capable of being 
converted into wet soil by the retention of the rains, becomes 
waste from lack of moisture: tanks dry up, upon which 
irrigation depended : there may perhaps, no longer be a 
sufficient supply of drinkable water for men and cattle : 
in that case the estate will soon be deserted, and relapse into 
a jungle. A ride round the village will soon inform the 
Manual for man- Collector of the state of affairs, and the 

agement of eitntea 7 

under direct manage* necessity of advances for material imDrove. 

ment, page 34. , ... r 

ment, or restoration. 


As a rule it is better to repair old works as the for. 
mer proprietors may be presumed to be well informed on 
the local features of their estate, and to have gained wis¬ 
dom by experience of past failures. 

So with regard to wells and irrigation from rivers. 
The Persian wheel is in general use both on wells exca¬ 
vated in the earth, and along the high banks of jrivers. 
Wells are of two kinds, with or without masonry walls : 
the expence of construction is very great, and deepening 
and repairs are constantly necessary ; it is for this purpose 
that agricultural advances are constantly made. 

Whether by water cut, well, or embankment, it is 
evident what an important part capital plays towards land. 
In England the value of the eslate is sunk in drainage, agricul¬ 
tural improvements, farm buildings. The landowner must provide 
the funds, by a loan from Government, or from a capitalist* 
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or from bis economies of past years. The Settlement Officer CHAPTER 
must avoid the great snare of laying on so heavy an assessment 
as in effect to tax capital: it is a deep and. difficult question 
where the line is to be drawn ; a broad line might, on grounds 
of expediency be taken, by which all wells constructed, or 
brought into use since annexation in 1846, should be consi¬ 
dered free, and the land only liable to dry rates. Any pro 
position to have a varying assessment, depending on this or 
that well being in gear, must be resisted : the Government 
demand must be a fixed unit. 

It is obvi ms that the introduction of the capitalist may 
alter the tenure: the landowner may be reduced, or induced, to 
sacrifice a portion of his right to save the remainder. This has 
been alluded to in Cap. Ill : the measure may assume various 
forms: a simple mortgage, a conditional mortgage, a rent charges 
a quitreut. 

I.—Murrain. 

As with regard to the land so with regard to tin stock 
Book Circular ii. of of the agriculturist, the Collector, as Earthly 
185 ** Providence, may be called upon to advise' 

When an epidemic among cattle makes its appearance, the 
Sub-Collectors should be instructed to report on the subject. 

Carcases of the animals which have died, should be examined 
by Medical Officers with a view of -ascertaining the precise 
seat of the disease, aud suggesting a remedy. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 


Regular Revenue Suits. 


In the introductory remarks of the treatise (page 2), 

n.b.—T his chapter is renia, ^ etl that “at the time of writing 
?cL wlitte " in Ju * e “ these lines the Revenue Officers were 
“ vested with Civil Court powers in the 
“ class of cases which relate to land, or the product of 
“ land; whether this anomolous jurisdiction is to be con¬ 
tinued, may well be doubted." In Cap. III., page 70, the 
evils of this policy are pointed out as regards the proceedings 
of the Settlement Officer during Settlement, and at page 119 
one of the dangers to be anticipated as regards Collectors is 
described. 


The aufhor considers it to have been his special pri¬ 
vilege to have been permitted in the interval betwixt the 
completion and the printing of this treatise to introduce tw r o 
Bills into the Legislative Council of the Viceroy of India, and 
to see them pass into law, by which this anomalous jurisdic¬ 
tion has been completely taken away from the ordinary Reve¬ 
nue Courts, and the plenary and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts over every family of civil suits restored. 

In the Punjab Courts, Act (No. XIX. of 1S65), special, 
reservations are made to Settlement Officers, so long as the 
Settlement operations are in progress in any particular Dis¬ 
trict, thus limiting loth time and place, and under the same 
limitations the Financial Commissioner is placed in indepen¬ 
dence of the Executive Government and vested with the 
powers of a Court, of final appeal; but with this exception, the 
Civil Courts have exclusive jurisdiction in suits regarding 
land or the rent, revenue, or produce of land. In the Punjab 
Civil Courts Act No. XXXIII of 1365 v re-enacted in 1866), 
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t is provided that with the above stated exception, the Chief CHAPTER XI- 
Court should be the only Court exercising appellate juris¬ 
diction, whether the case relate to land or to the possession or 
auy right in respect of land or otherwise. This large language 

Book circular was used with a view of covering every class 
xl vi. of 1860 . 0 f cage w ] 1 j c j 1 UQ der Section 1, Part I 

of the Punjab Civil Code “ Principles of Law” (which how¬ 
ever has not received the force of law from the Indian 
Councils’Act, owing to its never having been sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council) were supposed to be, and in 
practice were, excluded from the operation of the Civil Courts: 
it was more especially intended to include all suits for rent, 
known as summary suits, and suits for revenue on the part 
of assignees of the Government revenue (see Cap. II. B 
page 19). For the present therefore, as regards the class of 
suits known as summary suits, the ordinary Revenue Courts 
appear to be barred, and mus t remain so until Act. X. of 
1859, in an amended form, is extended to the Punjab; the 
jurisdiction of each Court will then be sat isfactorily defined. 

As regards all other suits, the Civil Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Whenever, throughout this treatise, which was drawn 
up with reference to former practice, the words “ Regular 
Revenue Suit” are used, the word “Revenue” should be 
erased, and the phrase must be deemed to allude to an ordinary 
Civil Suit of a revenue character, but disposed of by the 
ordinary Civil Courts. 

It is trusted that the Settlement Officers will use their 
special powers with moderation, and re member that their Civil 
Court powers are only to be exercised according to the Rules 
of the Civil Procedure Code, and not in the irregular mode 
which so often characterizes Settlement Proceedings. 

It may be asked what advantage is gained by this 
change, considering that from the Sub-Collector to the Com¬ 
missioner all these cases will be tried by the self—same Officers, 
the only change being, as regards these Courts, that the suits 
swill be tried on the Civil instead of the Revenue side of the 
ame Office, and the final appeal will rest with the Chief 
Court, and not with the Financial Commissioner. 
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The answer is that the advantages will be many every 
way. The time is looked forward to, when there will be sepa¬ 
rate and independent Civil Courts in this Province, and it is 
a step in the right direction to consolidate their jurisdiction. 
Moreover, the Annual Returns of this Province will no longer 
present the ridiculous exhibition of a mass of work disposed 
of by the Civil Courts, and not one suit regarding land, which, 
in a country at the stage of civilization at which India is 
stationary, is at once the most valuable and cherished posses* 
sion. 

It is a step in advance too to return to the practice of 
other Provinces and other nations in this particular. But 
the real advantage is that, while the business of the Civil Courts 
ol the Province was thoroughly in hand, and under supervision ; 
while the Law of Limitation and the Positive Law were dis¬ 
tinct; while the procedure ol the Civil Courts, if not perfect, 
was decent and intelligible; while the despatch of the Civil 
Courts was creditable, and no case stood over in any of the 
Courts of first instance or of appeal: on the other hand the 
files of the Regular Revenu e Suit Department were cumbered 
with anomalous cases; there was no control, no understood 
law governing the case, no procedure, no despatch ; hundreds of 
cases stood over “ sine die” in the Court of final appeal ; and 
owing to the fact of the presiding Officer being under the 
control of the Executiv e Goveinnunt, suits regarding rigl.t 
in land, decided by C o urts called by courtesy independent 
were sent for and reviewed by the Head of the Executive 
Government, thus converting land from a possession held by 
operation of law to an assignment, or honour, or Office held 
. at the discretion of the Executive Officers of Government. 

CONCLUSION. 

This treatise was completed in December 1863 : some 
points required elu cidation, and some additions had to be made; 
but arrangements bad actually been made with a publisher, 
and a work, commence d in obedience to an official letter of the 
Punjab Government in I860, and constantly called for by the 
Junior Officers of the Province, was all but completed, when a 
crushing domestic affliction deprived the author, for the time 
of all power to proceed fuJ|^cr. The march of events, and the 
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caprice of circumstances, led to bis being banished from a 
Province for the welfare of which he had laboured directly or 
indirectly since June 1S44, when he joined his first appoint¬ 
ment at Ambala. As the scattered villages of the Frontier 
Agency grew into Districts, as the Districts grew into Divi¬ 
sions, as the Divisions expanded into a Province, the author 
took a share in every revenue and judicial reform, and filled 
every grade of Office from the lowest to the highest under the 
Government. 

Having now left the Punjab to fill the highest revenue 
post in a neighbouring Province, he would wish to be remem¬ 
bered as one who ever laboured to simplify routine work, 
sweep away arrears, introduce sound principles, and by the 
publication of Manuals in English and Vernacular, on every 
subject, instruct the Officers of Government, and interest them 
in their work. He feels sure that the best interests of Govern¬ 
ment are intertwined with the best interests of the people, that 
those will be the best servants of Government, who love the 
people {not the aristocracy only ) best, and that those who wish 
to be good administrators, must learn the art of Government 
thoroughly and well, for details in administration affect the 
happiness of the people, and carelessness and ignorance are 
often as injurious as corruption. 

It must be remembered that this treatise is not published 
“ under authority,” though with permission it is a text book, 
or book of reference, the value of which must depend on its 
own merits : it should be interleaved and amended as new Acts 
and Orders of a date later than 1863, issue from competent 
authority, and the time may come when it will have so far 
fallen behind existing practice as to require re-editing or re¬ 
writing. 

ROBERT OUST. 

Allahabad, dune, 1866, 
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Character Books. —For employes using the English language, 

• 1 -- - For employes using the Vernacular language, 

Chinese Sugar Cane. —Attempts made to introduce it in the Punjab, 
Chokedar. —See Village Watchman, 

Choongeb. —See Octroi , 

Chowdree. —See Rural Notable , 

Chuk. — See Alluvion, 

Chuprassee. —See Messenger, 

Circulars. —How to be filed, 

Civil Court. —Difference between Civil and Revenue Courts, 

-- How its decree affecting land is to be executed, 

Civil Officers. —Not to engage incertain pursuits, 

■ ' - - -See also Agency. 

Clerks. —Their pay and duties, 

Collection of the Land Revenue. —Remarks regarding, 

■ --Assistance given to the landowners, 

---Suspension of demand, 

■ —-Processes for enforcing, 

---Revenue roll, 

-Balances, 

-Refunds, 

Collector. —His action on receipt of the annual list of revenue assignees, 

■ — ■-His action in regard to rectification of the Settlement Record, 

-How to proceed in case of default in payment of revenue, 

-His procedure in regard to the imprisonment of a defaulter, 

•His power of distraint in case of default, 

■May on his own authority temporarily attach the crop, 

■His accounts, 

His duty in regard to balances, 

His relations to other officers, 

Agency at his disposal, 

His relation and duties to his Assistants. 

To furnish quarterly report of the employment of Assistants 


-His native ministerial officers, 

-His patronage in the appointment of subordinates, 


-Employes of his office, 

Superintendent of his office, 


—-—Approved mode of employing his staff, 

-Routine of his vernacular office, 

-Routine of his office, 

-His business statement, 

-In whac language the correspondence of his office to be condui 


—Petitions and general instructions, 
-His notes on villages, 


Commissioner’s Office. —Revenue employes of, 

Commutation for service. —Assignments of land revenue subject to, 

-- ■ —-To be fixed and entered in the land revenue roll, 

■ —- - — When not on the revenue roll, 

Compensation for rent.—I ts nature defined, 

--How its amount is to be fixed, 

— --Proprietor entitled to, when the land is leased 

or sequestrated, 

-For land appropriated for public purposes, 

Conversion of rent. —From cash to kind not allowed, 

--- On what principle to be made, 

Copies. —Rules regarding, 

Corrections. —Of Settlement record, 

Correspondence. —Letters how to be arranged nnd kept, 

---In what language to be conducted, 

---Letters, dockets, and index, 

-How it should be divided, 


cted, 


to a fanner 
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Court op Wards. —Its action in the Punjab, 

Crop. —Agricultural year commences with the autumn, 

-Instalments do not fall due till the crops are cut, 

Cultivator. —How land of absconding cultivator to be dealt with, 

See Tenant. 

Dakhil Kharij. —See Mutation of Names. 

Date trpe gardens.—R evenue from, 

Decisions. —Instru3tions regarding, 

Deeds op grant. —Old ones to be withdrawn and new ones given for assignments of 
land revenue, 

Default. — In payment of revenue, how it may arise, 

- - —Processes in case of, 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ —Responsibility of the village headman for, 

Defaulting share. —Transfer of, 

-■■■' --- --Farm to a stranger, 

-- — Sale of, 

Dhurrut. —How levied, 

Dhurwai. —His functions and remuneration, 

Diluvion. —Its effect upon the settlement, 

— ■ -Mode of procedure in case of, 

■———Latest time for report on, 

See Alluvion. 

Direct management. —Tillage under. 

Dispossession. —By decree of the Civil Court, 

Distraint. —Of personal property of a defaulter, 

--Agricultural implements not liable to, 

---For rent not practised by landowners in the Punjab, 

District Post Fond. —Cess levied from landowners on account of, 

Division op crops. —Is the native mode of levying rent from a tenant, 

Dustck. —See Writ of Summons and Demand , 

Education Fond. —Cess levied from landowners on account of, 

Ejectment. —By decree of Civil Court, 

Embankments. —In what circumstances useful, 

Embezzlement op assets. —A frequent cause of default, 

Employes.— Using the English language, 

— -„ „ Vernacular language, 

-Of a Collector’s office, 

■ ■ ■ ■ *-Of a Commissioner’s Office, 

Endowment. —When it may bo continued after lapse, 

English Office. —Routine of the, 

English records. —Remarks upon the, 

— -• Destruction of, 

Estates. —Held in common, 

-„ in partial severalty, 

-„ in entire severalty, 

Extra cesses and collections.— In addition to land revenue, 

Fairs. —Revenue from cattle fairs, 

Farm. —Evils resulting from a, 

— - .-Of defaulting estate to a stranger, 

- -— Difference between a farm and a transfer, 

-Its features, 


—Is personal and not transferable, 
—By order of the Civil Court, 


Farmf.r. —Lease of village to a, 
Fees. —Of village office bearers, 


—For inspecting records, 
—For mutation of names, 
^SherifTs, 


not liable to attachment. 


Field Index and map. —How constructed, 
Fines.—O n native subordinates, evils of, 
--—Recovery 
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Fisheries.—R evenue from, 

Flax. —Measures taken to encourage the growth of, 

Floweb op the D&k.—R evenue from, 

Fobest produce. —Is taken into account in fixing the Government assessment, 
Fobfeitube. —Of assignments of land revenue, 

-Compulsory forfeiture of property not understood by the people, 

Fobms. —An authorized set of, prescribed, 

Fruit bearing trees. —Are taken into account in fixing the Government assessment, 
Funds. —Whether deducted from net assets in fixing the assessment, 

——Road Fund, 

-Education Fund, 

..... —District Post Fund, 

Gall of the Tamarisk. —Revenue from, 

Garden lands.— When the property of the state, how managed, 

General instructions. —Issue of, to subordinates, 

Gold washing. —Revenue from, 

Gool xeboo. —Revenue from, 

Government. —Its demand how limited, 

— - -May become unwillingly the owner of the soil, 

-Its sanction when necessary to the sale of land, 


—Servants, malpractices of, 

—Actions by or against, 

— „ „ „ orders for conduct of, 

-Assignee. See Assignee, 


Government Servants. —See Employes, 

Grants. —To assignees of land revenue, 

-For maintenance of religious institution, demise of the grantee, 

-When forfeited, 

.— For institutions, not liable for the debts of the manager, 

-Of revenue, their effect upon the Settlement, 

Grazing Tax. —Arrangements for levying, 

Grazing preserves. —Their extent and features described. 

Head Clerks. —Character books kept in Financial Commissioner’s Office, 

-May be employed on certain duties, 

Headman. —See Village Headman ., 

Head-quarters and outstation offices. —Described in detail, 

Heirs of Government assignees. —How far liable for tbe debts of the deceased, 

-Under what circumstances entitled to a sub-lease, 

Hereditary cultivator.—F eatures of his status, 

Historical Account. —Dates on which the several territories came under British rule, 
Huzoor Tuhseel. —Does not exist in the Punjab, 

Hypothecation. —The land is hypothecated to Government for the land revenue, 
Implements. —Agricultural, not subject to distraint for revenue, 

Imprisonment. —In default of payment of revenue, 

Inam. —Meaning of the word, 

Index of correspondence. —How to be prepared, 

Inheritance. —Succession to Revenue assignments not within the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Court, 

Inundation. —Effect of, upon the settlement, 

-Remission of demand in case of, 

Iron mines. —Revenue from, 

Irrigation. —Three kinds of canals, 

-Canal management, 

— -From wells and rivers, 

Islands. —Newly formed in rivers, property in, 

Istumrardar. —His position explained, 

Jageer. —See Assignment of Land Revenue , 

Jagrebdab. —See Assignee of Land Revenue, 

Jinswar. —Kind rates, 

Joint responsibility. —Of co-parceners, 

-Considered with reference to partitions, 

Julkub. —See Produce of water. 
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Jummabundee. —See Rent Boll. 

Kabinda. —Agent of landowner, 

Kham Tbhseel. —See Sequestration, 

Khewtjt. —See Record of Rights. 

Khureef. —See Autumn crop. 

KnusRAH. —See Field Index. 

Khuteonee. —Is a list of fields grouped acccording to property. 
Kistbundee. —See Revenue Roll. 

Koobk Tehseel. —See Attachment of Crop. 

Kunkoot. —See Appraisement. 

Land. —Its physical features, 

-How transferred, 

-Every acre liable to pay revenue to the state, 


—Is hypothecated to Government for payment of the revenue, 

—Liable to all village cesses whether the revenue is assigned or not, 
—Suits regarding, cognisable by the Revenue Courts, 

—Sale of ancestral or common acquired land by order of court requires 


Landowner. —His position described, 

—His rights and duties not affected by his nationality, 
—His position in relation to labor and capital, 

—Distinction between the superior and inferior landowner, 
Full proprietor, 


Land 


—Sub-proprietor, 

—His rights are recorded at Settlement, 

—May receive assistance from Government, 
-Mutations of names in the register of landowners, 


Revenue. —All land liable to be assessed with, 

-On what principle it rests, 

—•—Is limited to a certain amount for a certain term, 

——■-Evils of lax phraseology in regard to, 

— . - Distinction between land revenue and rent, 

-On land belonging to Government, how collected, 


sanction, 


-May be assigned to individuals, 

See Assignee of Government Revenue , 

-How assessed, 

See Settlement. 

-Redemption of, 

-How collected, 

See Collection of Land Revenue. 

-A revenue roll shewing the demand for the year prepared annually, 
-Reductions in the demand how caused, 

-Additions to the demand how caused, 

-Balances, 

-Items of, not on the revenue roll, 

-Refunds of, 


Language. —English and vernacular when to be used respectively, 
Lapses op revenue assignments. —Means for ascertaining, 

- ■ —-■ - ■ --Annual lists to be prepared 


Leases.— Of waste lands, 

—■■■ — —Of miscellaneous items of revenue, 

See Sub-leases. 


Duty of the heirs and of the village headman and 
accountant to report the death of Revenue assignees, 
-In consequence of disloyalty or crime, 

-In the case of religious endowments, ... 

-Of plots in villages of which the whole revenue is 
assigned, 

- „ „ „ Shared by Government and a Go¬ 

vernment assignee 
-Appeals in regard to, 

-In what cases the heirs are entitled to sublease 
-The settlement of, 

-To be brought on the revenue roll, 
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Letters. —Routine in regard to, 

Library. —Each office furnished with a, 

Limitation. —Law of, often disregarded by the people, 

Local Committee. —Management of Government gardens by, 

Lumberdar. —See Village Headman , 

Maafee. —See Assignment of Land Revenue, 

Maafeedar. —See Assignee of Land Revenue , 

Maieen. —Revenue from, 

Malik ana. —Its nature and amount, 

——See Compensation for Rent . 

Manorial Rights. —Existence of, in villages, 

-■—Sub-proprietor has claim to, 

Maps. —Complete for the Province, 

Messengers. —At sub-collectorates, 

■ -Uniform, arms, and ammuntion of 

Mines. —Revenue from iron and other mines, 

Ministerial duties of Collector. —In regard to Civil Courts, 

■ ■ — -In regard to other Courts and Officers, 

Miscellaneous Revenue. —Items of 

Mortgages. —Usufructuary, liable to pre-emption, 

-Evils of restricting, 

-Mutation of names arising from, 

Mulbah. —See Village Expenses. 

Murrain. —To be reported when it occurs, 

Mutation of Names. —To be made in the registers when changes occur in the proprietory 
right, 

——■-The difference between a mutation of names and a transfer of 

land, 

■ —— —Causes of 


--In case of sale, gift, or mortgage, 

— -By whose order made, 

— -Is a duty incumbent on the Collector independently 

wishes of any party, 

Native Government. —Their mode of realizing land revenue, 

Native Ministerial officers. —Of Collector’s Office, 

Nazir. —See Sheriff, 

Net produce. —How ascertained, 

Notes, village. —Instructions in regard to, 

Nuzzerana. —See Commutation for service. 

Occupancy. —Tenant with right of, 

Octroi —.A species of, levied by landowners, ’’ 

Office. —Routine, 

Office bearers—.O f a village, 

See Village Headman , Village Accountant , 

Village Watchman. 

Officers. —Controlling officers, 

--Collector and his subordinates, 

.--European gazetted Officers, 

--Native gazetted Officers, 

— — --Suspension of, 

Over-precision. —Annas and pies not included in accounts, 

Partition of a village. —May be perfect or imperfect, 

— --Perfect partition not allowed in the Punjab, 

--Objections to perfect partition, 

— --Imperfect partition described, 

— -Is an administrative operation and not judicial, 


of the 


Mode of procedure, 

Imperfect partition by order of the Civil Court, 


Pauper Suits. —Recovery of dues in. 

Pensions. —Granted on resumption of revenue assignments, 

■ ■ —-Principles which are to guide officers in recommending, 
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Pensions ( Continued). —Applications for, 

Permanent Settlement.—O bjections to, 

Petitions to Collector.—R emarks regarding, 

Phulkur.—S ee Produce of Fruit-bearing Trees. 

Plane Table.—U sed by village accountant at settlement, 

-Field measurements made with, 

Political economy.—R evenue administration sometimes not in accordance with, 
Pre-emption.—I ts nature explained, 

-Why maintained, 

— -Sub-proprietor has no right to, 

— -Is the right of the landowner in case of transfer of the tenure 

hereditary tenant, 

Prescription.—T enant at will does not become tenant with right of occupancy by, 
Preserves.—G razing, 

-Timber, 

Price Current.—H ow prepared and when submitted, 

Prices.—R easons why they have been continuously falling, 

-— - How this has affected the Settlements, 

Processes.—I n case of default of payment of revenue, 

. , . - -Writ of demand and summons, 

- - --Personal imprisonment, 

--Distraint of personal property of the defaulter, 

— — -Sequestration, 

■ " ■ — — --Transfer of defaulting share, 

■ — -Farm to a stranger, 

— -Sale, 

Produce.—O f water, 

- — -Of forest, 

— - --Of fruit bearing trees, 

- - -The net, 

Property without owner.—C laim of Government to, 

Proprietor.—S ee Landowner, and Sub-proprietor . 

Puchotra.—S ee Village Headman's Fees. 

Putudaree.—T he term defined, 

■ ■ -Imperfect, 

Putwarbe.—S ee Village Accountant. 

Rain Gauges.—I nstructions regarding, 

Rates.—K ind, 

--—Sudden abolition of kind rates a mistake, 

■ — Rent, 

— -On irrigated land, 

Reader.—O f Collector’s office, 

Record keeper.—O f a Collector’s office, 

Record op rights.—I ts legal position, 

. — -Rectification of, 

-Power of Collector to correct, 

Record Room.—H ow kept, 

-—-Mode of ascertaining whether in an efficient state, 

— - -Clearance of useless papers from, 

Records.—G eneral remarks concerning, 

■ ■ --Destruction of, 

Redemption op land tax.—H ow far allowed, 

Reduction in Revenue Roll.—H ow caused, 

Reduction op work.—S uggestions for, in Collector’s Office, 

Rbeunds.—H ow and under what authority made, 

Registers.—O f assignments of land revenue, 

— -Of permanent utility to be kept by the collector, 

■ ■ - Of landowners to shew the landowner de facto, 

.-„ „ when to contain the name of lessee, 

---Of cases to be kept by Assistants, ... 

Registrar.—O f a village is the village accountant, 

— ■ —- -Of deeds to send copies of deeds affecting land to the Collector, 
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Registration. —Of landed property, 

Regular Revenue Suits. —Procedure regulating, 

Regular Settlement. —See Settlement. 

Remission of Demand. —On account of deficiency of assets, 

--On account of calamity of season, 

Rent. —Distinction between rent and revenue, 

- - - At what time demandable, 

■ ■ — The term defined, 

- — —-The controversy regarding, 

-Rent rates, 


—Jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in suits for, 


Rent Roll.—H ow prepared, 

Replevin.—C ases of, never occur in this province, 

Report. —Annual revenue, subjects how to be arranged, 

■ - -„ „ , what returns to accompany, 

Reports. —Periodical, 

Responsibility. —Joint responsibility of co-parceners. 

Resumption. —Of endowments to religious institutions, when it may be deferred, 

- - --Appeals in cases of, 

See Lapse. 

Returns. —Periodical, 

Revenue. —See Land Revenue , Miscellaneous Revenue . 

Revenue Accountant.—H is duties described, 

Revenue-free Plots. —Grant of, for plantation of trees, 

Revenue Officers.— Distinction between the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts and revenue 
authorities, 

. . . Acting judicially are bound by the rules of the judicial depart¬ 
ment, 

See Collector , Employes. 

Revenue Roll. —Mode of preparing, 

■ --To be despatched to Commissioner every year before 1st May, 

. , . —— Reductions in the demand how caused, 

-——---Additions how caused, 

-Form of, 

■ ■ --Extra cesses and collections not on the, 

-Land revenue not on the, 


-Commutation for service not on the, 


Revenue Suits. —Triable by the Civil Courts, 

, - -- -Advantages of transferring the jurisdiction to the Civil Courts, 

Revision. —Of Settlement, 

Rights. —Record of. See Record of Rights. 

■ — Memorial, 

Riverain Law. —Importance of, in India, 

> ---Rules applicable to the Punjab, 

Road Fund. —Paid by landowners as a commutation for forced labor, 

. -- - —Is under the management of the Local Committee, 

Routine. —Of Collector’s vernacular Office, 

■ — —In regard to circulars, correspondence, <fcc. 

Rubber. —See Spring Crop. 

Rukhs. —See Preserves, 

Rules of Practice.— Defining the powers of the revenue controlling authorities, 
Rural Notables. —Their position described, 

—> 1 Receive mams, 

—-—- — -’To render services, 

Sale.—Restriction on sale of land, 

■ —Of defaulting estate, an objectionable process, 

— „ „ practically unknown in the Punjab, 

--- Of land by Civil Court, 

Saltpetre.—Revenue from, 

Salt Works. —Revenue from, 

Security roe Government Contracts,— Land cannot be hypothecated as, ... 
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Sequestration, —for default of payment of land revenue, 

»» --Involves annulment of Settlement, 

-- - Requires sanction of the Financial Commissioner, 

——- ———The rights of the landowners for a time in abeyance, 
Serishtadar. —See Superintendent of Collector's Office. 

Settlement. —Of lapses and resumptions, 

--What is meant by, 

Summary, 

•Regular, 

Objections to a permanent Settlement, 


-The characteristics of a regular, 
-Four steps in a regular, 


-——Sources of information of Settlement Officer, 

-Mode of making a, 

-Precautions to be borne in mind, 

-Proceedings of Settlement Officer supervised by Commissioner, 

— Papers required at Settlement, 

-Errors that have been made in Punjab Settlements, 

- -Revision and rectification of, 

-Formal corrections of Settlement record, 


Sheriff.— -Duties of, in revenue suits, 
-His fees, 


Shujeah. —See Field Map. 

Siwaee. —See Extra Cesses and Collections. 

Sovereign.—H is right to a proportional share of the produce, 

Spring Crop. —Commencement of assessment in relation to, 

Staples, —Introduction of new, 

Statement of Business. —Its use and how prepared, 

Statistics. —Their objects, 

Sub-Collector.— Must, if required, collect the revenue for the Government 

■ - - --To ascertain annually that each Government Assignee is alive, 

■» ■ ---To furnish an annual list of changes of Government Assignees, 

■ ■ ■ - --Not to levy the pay of the Village Accountants, 

-His duties with reference to alluvion, &c. 


—His duties in case of default of payment of revenue, 
—How to be treated, 

—Appointment of, 

- -Educated subordinates of, 

• -Routine of his office, 

-His notes on villages, 


Sub-Collectorate. —Despatch of cash to Head-Quarters from, 

-- -— Routine of, 

«■ * ■■■■-Armed messengers of, 

———-Banking rules of, 

Sub-Leases. —When allowed to heirs of Government Assignees, 

■ ■ ■—-Evils of, 

--Sub-letting prohibited, 

Sub-Proprietor. —The features of his status, 

.—.-— — His origin in a village, 

.-—-Can locate cultivators, 

Sufedposh. —See Bural Notable . 

Suggestions. —For reduction of work, 

Suits. —Connected with land, adjudication of, 

— -By or against Government, 

.-Regular revenue, 

Sujjee. —See Barilla. 

Summary Jurisdiction. —Suit against Sub-proprietor for revenue, 

— - ■ —-Of Collector, 

. .— -Class of cases, 

— --■-Procedure, 

Summary Settlemenp. —See Settlement . 
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Summons and Demand. —Writ of, how issued, 

Superintendent. —Of Collector’s Office, 

_Of Village Accountants, 

Supervision. —Routine of, 

Surburah. —May be appointed when village headman is incapacitated, 
Survey. —At time of Settlement, 

--In hilly countries, 

Suspension from Office.— Pay of person officiating, 

Suspension of Demand. —May be necessary from deficiency of assets, 

_Can be authorized by Commissioner, 

Talooquadar. —See Landowner , superior. 

Tax.—H ouse, 

-Loom, 

-Trades’, 


-W eigbman’s, 
-Grazing, 

-W ater, 


Tehseeldar. —See Sub-Collector. 

Tehveeldar. — See Cashier . 

Tenant. —Is the non-proprietory cultivator of the soil, 
-His relation to the landowner, 

■ -His position described, 

■ -Ordinarily of four kinds, 

- - - — On fixed rates for term of Settlomen t, 


-With right of occupancy, 
-At will, 

—On written lease, 


Tenures. —Two great classes, superior and inferior, 

-Zemindaree, 

---Puttidaree, 

--Bliyacharah, 

Trull. —Waste lands, 

Timber Preserves. —Under the management of the Public Works Department, 
Transfer. —Tenant with right of occupancy cannot transfer his holding, 

.---Of defaulting share to solvent shareholder, 

--„ „ „ may be conditional, perpetual, or for 15 years, 

.-Difference between a transfer and a farm, 

—--Difference between transfer of land and mutation of names, 

. i—-Village Accountant must seek out unreported transfer of land, ... 

Treasury. —Sub-Collector’s, ... 

Trinnee, —See Grazing Tax. 

Tuccavee. —See Advances. 

Tulubana. —See Sheriff's Fees . 

Uncovenanted Servants. —Prohibited from trading, 

, ---. ■ -.-Suspension of, 

--Leave and pay of, 

See Employes. 

Union of Estates. —Cannot take place where complete partition is not allowed, 
Vernacular Papers. —Of Collector’s Office, 

Village. —Site of, exempt from assessment of land revenue, 

— "-Settlement of, made with the proprietors, 

•- - —-Theory of joint responsibility applying to, 

--Its office bearers and their fees, 

--The police and revenue arrangements under the headmen, 

.-Expenses, 

---Notes by Collectors and Sub-Collectors, 

Village Accountant. —Revises the field map and index annually, 

_———-Is bound to notify the death of assignees of land revenue, 

__ — Position and duties of, 

--His pay how levied, ... 

_—-May be fined for official delinquencies, 
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Village Accountant ( Gontiiwed ).- 


Village Expenses. —Their nature described, 

-Limited to a certain amount, 


-His pay calculated on the whole revenue, 

-How punished for offences, 

-Suits by and against him, 

-Importance of his diary, 

-Number of his papers, 

-Duties at Settlement, 

—His pay is defrayed from the landowner’s moiety, 
-Must record absconding shareholders, ... 

—His duties at time of collection, ... 

—Must hunt up unreported transfers, 

—Superintendent of Village Accountants, 


Village Headman. —May be sued by Government assignee for the revenue,... 

. .—-Is bound to report the deaths of Government Assignees, 

-Sub Proprietor ha s no claim to the post unless in exceptional cases 

. - ■ -Duties, position, and privileges of, 

- —-Convicted of certain offences how to be dealt with, ... 

■ —— Cannot be dismissed by the Criminal CourtB, 

.—-—Their number, 

-His duties are two-fold, police and revenue, 

■ -— Can bring suits, 

. - - —-His duties at time of collection of the revenue, 

-His responsibility in case of default, 


Village Notes. —Instructions for collecting, 

Village Site. —Exempt from assessment of land revenue, 
Village Watchman. —Different theories in regard to his position, 
—--—-His remuneration, 

■ .— -His duty, 

Wajib*ul-ubz. —See Administration paper. 

Wabds, Coubt of.— Of limited operation in this province, 

Wasel Bakee Nuvees. —See Revenue Accountant. 

Waste Lands. —Property in, 

■ .— ■ Attempt to cultivate, 

- - —-Those abandoned within the memory of man, 

■ — -Those entirely ownerless, 

i .Leases of, 

Sale of, 


Watchman. —See Village Watchman. 
Wateb Tax. —Three kinds of, 

Wbit.—O f demand and summons, 
Zubtbe.—K ind rates, 

Zumbendabee. —Defined, 


See Canale. 
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